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Established 1886 


“Thou hast built a paper mill.” 
SHAKESPEARE 


Paper mills have been built surpassing 
Shakespeare’s wildest flights of fancy. The 
mountains of paper produced annually have 
been indispensable to American industry. 
They have made possible the dissemination 
of news and literature on an unprecedented 
scale, revolutionized the packaging of prod- 
ucts and made life more pleasant in innu- 
merable ways. 


We look forward to continuing our associa- 
tion with the Pulp and Paper Industry in the 
years to come when the role of paper and 
paper products will still further enrich the 
American scene. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


January 28-30—Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Annual Meeting, Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. 

February 23-26, 1948 — Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 


May 18-20, 1948—American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, Annual Meeting, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


June 11-12, 1948—Paper & Twine Association, Annual 
Convention, French Lick Springs, Indiana. 





built-in, automatic, dependable. Driven by the same 
water that passes through the shower, all electrical or 


power shaft connections are eliminated and installation 


is quick and simple in any head box cylindrical screen. 


i eae —- 


There is no water waste, for even the discharge from the 


oscillator (less than one gallon per minute) is reused to 
lubricate the deckle strap! For more details of the bene- 
fits and savings you can derive from the patented S-13-H 


write for complete descriptive bulletin. 


We also manufacture the S-10-H Oscillating Showers for cleaning 
cylinder moulds, felts, Fourdriniers, etc., and Unit Vacuum Con- 
trols for paper machine suction boxes. 
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HYCAR /american RUBBER LATEX... 
imparts valuable properties to pulp and paper 
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a HX latex added directly to the pulp in the 

beater or head box, or used as an impregnant 

for paper, imparts valuable properties not other- 
wise readily obtained. 


Tear and wet strength are considerably increased. 
Resistance to oils, solvents and chemicals is ob- 
tained, with retention of good aging properties. 
The addition of Hycar also insures excellent flex 
life and scuff resistance, and in thick papers pre- 
vents separation of the laminations. 


Thus, better physical properties may be obtained 
25 WS GS wee in high grade pulp. In other cases the use of lower 
grade stock may be permitted because of improved @ 2 Oe ee ee es = 


physical properties obtained by the use of Hycar 7 
latex. Paper is made adaptable to fields where it is 
not now used. 


Present and potential applications for papers of 
this sort range from wallpaper to insoles, from 
gaskets to leather replacement material, from shelf 
liners to packaging papers. 

HYCAR latex is very easy to use. In most applica- 
tions no vulcanization is required. Nermal drying 
times are used. And HYCAR latex is an inherently 
safe material to handle. No solvent system is needed. 


We would be glad to work with you on any 
problems relating to the use of HYCAR latex. For 
more information, please write Department HJ-13, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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Hycar 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....::2:” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
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Centrifugally Cast 


ACIPCO STAINLESS 


TUBES AND PARTS 
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Vallez Rotary Filter designed and manufactured by Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing Company. Top of filter is raised to 
show filtering screens. Grouped about filter are some of the Type 316 Stainless Steel Filter castings furnished by ACIPCO. 


To protect their enviable reputation in the manufacture of rotary filters this company uses 
ACIPCO Stainless Steel castings. For the filter shown, ACIPCO furnished 18% Chrome—12% 
Nickel—2% Molybdenum stainless steel filter hubs, bushings, glands, stuffing boxes, inspection 
bosses, discharge spindles and centrifugally cast stainless steel shaft 11.25” OD x 9” ID x 16-0” 
long. 


ACIPCO can furnish both stainless and carbon steel castings produced in stationary molds, 
as well as stainless and carbon steel and alloy iron centrifugally cast tubes with outside diame- 
ters from 314” to 50” and varying wall thicknesses from 34” to 4”. All tubes are cast in standard 
16’ lengths. ACIPCO is fully equipped with modern electric furnaces, complete laboratory and 
testing facilities, pattern and machine shops to produce and fabricate your casting requirements. 


Inquiries are invited. 


STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 
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Process piping . . . power plant . . . heating system. 
Whatever your needs in piping equipment, you can fill 
them from the complete Crane line. One order covers 
everything—valves, fittings, pipe, accessories, including 
shop-fabricated piping assemblies. One order gives 
you dependable quality in every single item. 

By standardizing on Crane, you'll simplify any piping 
job all the way through. From design to erection to 
maintenance, piping installations move swiftly and 
smoothly—the result of this 3-way advantage: 

ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offers the world’s most 
complete selection of steel, iron, brass, and 
alloy piping materials for all applications. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials helps 
you to get the best installation and to avoid 
needless delays on jobs. 

OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item assures 
uniformly dependable performance from every 
part of piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


Water treating 
and boiler feed 
system—Crane 


EVERYTHING FROM 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 


Valves. Choose from a complete line for steam 


| pressures up to 125 pounds; for water, oil, or gas, 
| up to 200 pounds, Non-rising stem and outside 


screw and yoke patterns with screwed or 
flanged ends, brass trimmed or all- 
iron. In all sizes 2-in. and larger. 
There’s no better valve made in this 
class, nor better suited for more serv- 

ices. See your Crane Catalog, pages 
101-106. 
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EVERY P/IP/NG SYSTEM 
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Wisconsin Mills Turn 
To Electric Power 


Wausau, Wis.—Paper mills of the 
Wisconsin river valley in recent weeks 
have been forced to use additional 
amounts of steam generated electricity 
to supplement their power, as _ the 
result of low reserves of water. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration, which has been authorized 
to put conservation measures into 
effect, has been using more steam- 
generated electricity from its Bayside 
plant at Green Bay in order to supply 
its valley division. 

Total reserves in the reservoirs of 
the Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Company on November 23 were 5,490,- 
000,000 cubic feet, as compared to 14,- 
343,000,000 on the same date last year. 
On November 23 the reserves amounted 
to 32.26 percent of the total capacity 
of the reservoirs. Total precipitation 
this year up to November 23 was 
24.41 inches, or 4.97 inches less than 
the 58-year average. 

Minimum withdrawals were reported 
during the week. No water was taken 
from the Eau Pleine reservoir to in- 
crease the river flow, and the reser- 
voir increased its reserved by 38,000,- 
000 cubic feet, to a total of 1,863,000,- 
000. The upper river reservoirs con- 
tributed 119,000,000 cubic feet to the 
river flow, and total reserves in these 
reservoirs November 23 were 3,627,- 
000,000, or approximately twice that in 
the Eau Pleine reservoir. 

Willow reservoir in Oneida county, 
which has a capacity of 3,350,000,000 
cubic feet, had only 50,000,000 cubic 
feet. Rainbow, in the same county, 
has a capacity of 2,020,000,000 and 
contained 862,000,000 cubic feet. Rice 
reservoir, near Tomahawk, has a ca- 
pacity of 1,788,000,000 cubic feet and 
contained 1,306,000,000 cubic feet. No 
water was taken from these three res- 
ervoirs during the week. 


Mead Presents Plan 
For City Improvement 


Wisconstn Rapips, Wis.—A de- 
tailed and comprehensive plan for de- 
veloping and beautifying the east side 
business district of Wisconsin Rapids 
was presented last week to the city 
planning commission by George W. 
Mead, a member of the commission 
and president of the Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power and Paper Company. The 
plan was drafted by the late Phelps 

yman, Milwaukee landscape, and was 
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Toronto Expects Price Rises 


In Newsprint and Pulp 


referred to the common council for 
consideration. 


Mr. Mead explained that some years 
will be required to complete the long- 
range project but expressed belief that 
a general understanding of the ulti- 
mate goal is desirable now in order 
that all work may be correlated. 


Many buildings on grounds donated 
to the city by Consolidated will be 
torn down to clear the river bank for 
park purposes. 


Development Prospects Bright 
For Vancouver Island 


Vancouver, B. C.—Development of 
two new pulp industries on Vancouver 
Island is reported. There have been 
rumors in circulation for many years 
of new pulp and paper plants to be 
established in northern British Colum- 
bia and on northern Vancouver Island. 
One of the northern plants is now 
under development at Port Edward, 
near Prince Rupert, and a new pulp 
mill is just commencing production at 
Port Alberni, but the rumors persist 
that additional plants are to be estab- 
lished in both thees areas. 

The development of power by the 
British Columbia Power Commission 
at Campbell River has given rise to 
increasing reports of new pulp mills 
for Vancouver Island, and it is ru- 
mored on fairly authoritative grounds 
that negotiations in this connection 
have been started at the Parliament 
Buildings in Victoria. 

Sites mentioned for the projects are 
Duncan Bay, just north of Campbell 
River, and either Courtenay or on 
Nootka Sound. 


Information as to backers of the 
new projects is sketchy, but the big 
Bowater interests of England are said 
to be definitely interested. Representa- 
tives of Bowater made a tour of the 
island this summer. , . 

The other company is reported to 
be one of the existing pulp interests, 
proposing to establish an island plant 
within easy reach of electric power 
from the new Campbell River hydro. 


Toronto — Sentiment persists that 
another boost in newsprint is pending 
as well as a new price for export 
woodpulp. Recent activity in news- 
print stocks are said to have their 
basis on an expected upward move of 
newsprint prices. If and when a price 
boost is proclaimed, it is expected that 
it will become effective at the first of 
the new year. However, it is generally 
expected that an announcement will be 
made early in December. An increase 
of seven or eight percent over the 
present $90 a ton is thought to be 
most likely. 

If the same pattern is followed as 
on previous occasions, International 
Paper Sales Company would be ex- 
pected to announce the new price first. 
It is not certain that all other news- 
print companies would go along with 
a price boost at this time. The pres- 
sure from shareholders, publishers and 
public opinion may cause some manu- 
facturers to hold the present price line, 
if possible. 

General advances in woodpulp prices 
will be put into effect by Canadian 
producers as from January 1, 1948, ac- 
cording to “Financial Counsel.” This 
is the outcome of the steadily rising 
costs of production, including pulp- 
wood and labor. It appears to be gen- 
erally expected that there will be, ad- 
vances of $16 a ton in both unbleached 
sulphite and sulphate pulps, and sev- 
eral mills have already made announce- 
ments to this effect to their custom- 
ers, mostly in the United States. In 
each instance the advance will be from 
the present level of $115 a ton to $125 
a ton, with allowance of freight 
charges, as in the case of newsprint. 

So far no decision appears to have 
been reached in regard to the bleached 
grades of sulphite and sulphate pulps, 
although higher prices seem assured 
for the cost element enters into these 
as much as the others and there has 
always been a substantial differential, 
one of $10 to $20 a ton usually. On 
January 1, 1947, advances took place 
in all four grades and a further one 
of $10 a ton on April 1, 1947, simul- 
taneously in each case with increased 
prices for newsprint. 

The advance in April, 1947, brought 
a practically uniform increase in all 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Hollabaugh Unites 
With Dreshfield 


Cuicaco — Arthur C. Dreshfield, 
chemical engineering consultant to 
paper and paper board manufacturers, 
converters, and their chemical sup- 
pliers and to paper consumers, has 
formed a partnership with Dr. Cleve- 
land B. Hollabaugh of New York 
City. The firm will be known as Holla- 
baugh and Dreshfield and will main- 
tain offices at both 112-27 177th Street, 
St. Albans, N. Y., and at 401 West 
Elm Avenue, LaGrange, Ill. It will 
specialize in the fields of stock prep- 
aration, sizing, coating, saturating and 
laminating, and the chemical and en- 
gineering processes of those opera- 
tions and their patent aspects. 

Dr. Hollabaugh’s experience in the 
management of technical staffs and in 
physical and organic chemistry, par- 
ticularly in the fields of cellulose de- 
rivatives, natural and synthetic resins, 
and the formulation of plastics, films 
and coatings, will broaden the scope 
of the firm’s service to its clients in 
the assistance it offers in the direction 
and budgetary control of technical 
activities, including the planning and 
guidance of programs in research, 
product planning and development, 
standard grade improvement, standard- 
ization of production methods and 
products, plant operating problems, 
quality control of raw materials, inter- 
mediates and finished products, and 
plant and laboratory safety engineer- 
ing. His experience in guiding re- 
search into unpatented fields, in pro- 
tecting by patents the accomplishments 
of research and development, and in 
the management of corporation patent 
work enables the firm to offer a wider 
range of services. 

Dr. Hollabaugh received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in chemistry 
from the University of Arkansas in 
1927 and earned a Masters Degree in 
1930 at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, as a step to the award of a Ph.D. 
in physical and organic chemistry in 
1931. His formal education was sup- 
plemented by studies in law with em- 
phasis on patent, trade-mark, contract, 
and corporation law. He was register- 
ed to practice as a patent attorney in 
1938 by both the United States and 
Canadian Patent Offices. 

He was employed as a chemist by 
Hercules Powder Company in 1931 to 
study cellulose derivatives and was re- 
sponsible for developing the first com- 
mercial coating composition of emul- 
sified nitrocellulose lacquer. In 1934 
he was transferred to the legal de- 
partment to prepare and prosecute pat- 
ent applications and to study infringe- 
ment and validity. In 1938 he was as- 
signed the task of organizing a patent 


department and became its manager in 
1939, 
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Stone and Seavers 
Lead Panel Study 


Wausau, Wis.—N. S. Stone, Mosi- 
nee, vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the Mosinee Paper Mills Com- 
pany, and C. R. Seavers, Wausau, a 
former president of the Pulp and Sul- 
phite Paper Workers Union, spoke 
November 19 at a panel discussion be- 
fore the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. They agreed that labor 
and management know that a better 
understanding is needed by each of 
the other’s problems, and that the pub- 
lic should understand the aims of both 
groups, in order to facilitate solving 
the problems existing between them. 

Seavers said that joint committees 
representing labor and management 
are important from labor standpoint in 
establishing a friendly basis for work- 
ing out problems. 

Stone said that he believes that 
management is anxious to advance the 
security of its employes and would 
like to be able to create surpluses to 
take care of payrolls during possible 
depressions. He spoke with optimism 
of the business outlook which may 
make such surpluses possible in the 
future. 


Chemical Society Elects 
Pigman Vice-Chairman 


APPLETON, Wis.—W. W. Pigman of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry has 
been chosen vice-chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Sugar Chemistry and Tech- 
nology of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the society announced last week. 
The new chairman is Professor Mel- 
ville L. Wolfrom of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; J. M. Brown of the Revere 
Sugar Refinery, Boston, is secretary- 
treasurer; and E.- W. Harris, Darco 
Corporation, New York, and Carl 
Snyder of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., were 
named to the division’s executive com- 
mittee. 


Gypsum Reassigns 
Its Top Personnel 


Burrato, N. Y.— Broad changes in 
the administrative organization of the 
National Gypsum Company to cope 
with the three-fold growth in the com- 
pany’s volume of business in the last 
ten years have been made known by 
President Melvin H. Baker. 

Lewis E. Sanderson, for several 
years superintendent of construction, 
has been named _ vice-president in 
charge of operations. Mr. Sanderson 
succeeds Gordon H. Tarbell, who has 
reached retirement age. Mr. Tarbell, 
one of the company’s founders, contin- 
ues as a director and in an advisory 
capacity on production. 

Dean D. Crandell, who has been 
vice-presiderit in charge of research, 
was promoted to be vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising. In his 
new post, he assumes duties formerly 
handled by Ralph F. Burley, who is on 
leave of absence because of illness. 

Charles E. Masters, controller, has 
been elevated to the new position of 
vice-president in charge of accounts. 

Frank L. Marsh was promoted to 
director of research succeeding Mr. 
Crandell. 

The company has created an admin- 
istrative planning department, headed 
by William T. Davidson, who has been 
with National Gypsum since 1935. 

“These moves,” Mr. Baker said, “are 
part of a complete plan to strengthen 
the entire management setup of Na- 
tional Gypsum. Our unprecedented 
growth, which has brought sales from 
$21,000,000 in 1940 to an estimated 
volume of more than $60,000,000 this 
year, has posed a number of new 
problems, chief among which is the 
fact that we are manufacturing more 
than 152 individual products.” __ 

Mr. Masters started with National 
Gypsum in 1938. Since then he has 
been auditor, assistant treasurer and 
controller. 

Mr. Baker also announced the fol- 
lowing executive personnel appoint- 
ments : 

Fred A. Manske, who joined the 
company in 1933, was named general 
production manager in charge of all 
manufacturing. E, B. Hollingsworth, 
a 13-year employe, has been made as- 
sistant production manager under Mr. 
Manske. S. David Skinner was named 
chief engineer. 

In the sales organization, Norman 
A. Bialy will continue as executive in 
charge of dealer sales with the title 
of general sales manager. John C. 
Best continues as vice-president in 
charge of industrial sales but will dele- 
gate active sales management to Amos 
B. Miner, who will have the title of 
general sales manager of the Industrial 
Division. Loye J. Fitzpatrick continues 
as advertising manager. In accounting, 
Richard H. Means has been promoted 
from assistant controller to controller. 
He has been with the company since 
1940. 
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Baker Tells Industry 


To Present Facts 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Melvin H. Baker, 
president of the National Gypsum 
Company, called on the building in- 
dustry to improve its public relations 
by telling its side of the present hous- 
ing story, or face the possibility of 
“socialized building with Government 
subsidies and controls.” 

Discussing the subject, “Are We 
Keeping the Public Informed?” Mr. 
Baker addressed the Construction In- 
dustry Advisory Council of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington. 

High labor costs and local rigid 
building codes are the principal deter- 
rents to low-cost housing, he said, ex- 
plaining : 

“1—-High labor costs, because of 
union restrictions, feather - bedding, 
jurisdictional disputes, labor monop- 
olies and the like. When a union 
plasterer works four hours and is paid 
for a full day, when a bricklayer lays 
500 bricks a day instead of 1000, when 
a house painter limits the size of his 
brush to 414 inches—the cost of build- 
ing a house rises accordingly. These 
and other restrictive practices in the 
building trades are costing the Ameri- 
can people an estimated 220,000 ur- 
gently-needed homes a year. 

“2—Every city has rigid building 
codes that have become the law under 
which building is permitted. Does the 
public know that in most cases these 
codes resulted from pressure groups 
designed to eliminate the use of cer- 
tain materials or make more jobs? For 
example, in the city of Chicago, fire- 
proof wallboard is not allowed, re- 
gardless of thickness, unless full thick- 
ness of plaster is put on over it. 

“Behind the housing shortage is 
more than high costs. Our outdated 
local building codes are suitable only 
for building a fire under the City Hall. 
With wages doubled and with all these 
restrictions, the 1947 home is up less 
than 90 percent over 1940. The mate- 
rials and household equipment are up 
less than 60 percent.” 

Mr. Baker said that the industry’s 
“loss of public confidence is particu- 
larly distressing because it is based 
on a series of beliefs which are basic- 
ally untrue.” 


International Paper 
Forms Bagpak Division 


New York—John H. Hinman, 
President of International Paper Com- 
pany, late last week made known the 
formation of the company’s Bagpak 
Division, to carry on all its operations 
involving manufacture and sale of 
heavy-duty multi-wall kraft paper 
bags. Previously these operations were 
handled by two subsidiary companies, 
George and Sherrard Paper Company 
and Bagpak, Inc., which have been dis- 
solved, and by the company’s former 


International Paper Products Divi- 
s10n. 
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Western SAPEYES Plan to 
Resume Christmas Party 


Cuicaco—The western division of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry will repeat its ever 
popular Christmas party, after a one 
year lapse, the event to take place at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Mon- 
day, December 22. The program, 
which will again be under the discern- 
ing and capable eye of Ben Babbitt 
of the Brown Company, hospitality 
chairman, will be held in the West 
Room, with festivities beginning at 
five o’clock, a buffet supper being 
served and informal entertainment 
dished up for the SAPEYES and their 
guests. 

The SAPEYES, under the leader- 
ship of Ed Edwards, Howard Paper 
Company, western division vice presi- 
dent, and Dan Keck, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, assistant vice president, 
wound up their Monday attendance at 
the Quarterback Club affairs on No- 
vember 24, and will resume regularly 
sessions on December 2. No formal 
meetings are planned for either the 
second or the eighth, but the western 
division is making plans to have 
Bishop Conkling, SAPEYE chaplain, 
deliver his annual Christmas message 
on Monday noon, December 15. No 
meeting will be held on December 29 
but the salesmen will get back to busi- 
ness on January 5 when plans for the 
1948 year will be announced. 


WittiAM H. Burk 


The most recent addition to the research 
department of the Nekoosa-Edwards Pa- 
per Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin, 
is William H. “Bill” Burk. Among his 
duties as research chemist are the research 
arid development of new paper products 
which involve investigation of new resins, 
coatings, softening agents and similar ma- 
terials to determine where they might fit 
into the manufacture or treatment of paper 
now being produced by Nepco. He also 
makes laboratory investigation of ma- 
terials to be used subsequently for treat- 
ment on the experimental paper machine. 


Stevenot Sees Pulp 
Still Insufficient 


BELLINGHAM — Domestic production 
of wood pulp in 1947 will exceed any 
previous record and imports will come 
close to the highest previous total if 
not surpass it, but even so the record 
supply of pulp will not be sufficient 
to satisfy demand, according to Fred 
G. Stevenot, president, Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company. Pulp is be- 
ing consumed as fast as it become 
available, leaving inventory shelves al- 
most bare, he says. 

Reviewing the industry record at the 
three-quarter mark, Stevenot reported 
that United States mills produced 
8,875,000 tons of pulp in the first nine 
months of 1947, in comparison with 
7,803,000 tons in the 1946 period and 
4,602,000 tons in 1939. Pulp imports 
arriving during nine-month periods 
amounted to 1,729,000 tons in 1947, 
against 1,373,000 tons in 1946, and 
1,303,000 tons in 1939. New supply, 
consisting of domestic production plus 
imports minus exports, for respective 
nine-month periods amounted to 10,- 
520,000 tons in 1947, 9,150,000 tons in 
1946, and 5,826,000 tons in 1939. 


Inadequacy is most pronounced in 
the supply of market pulp as distin- 
guished from pulp converted into paper 
and other products by self-contained 
mills, Stevenot pointed out. There are, 
he said, 300-odd converting mills in 
the United States which have no pulp- 
making facilities of their own, -but 
depend entirely on the market for their 
supply. In this sector of the industry 
adequate pulp supply is not yet in 
sight. 


Sawin Returns to Sheppard 
As Plant Executive 


Worcester, Mass—Henry A. Sawin, 
whose first job was as a paper boy 
with the Sheppard Envelope Company 
over 15 years ago, has returned to 
that Company in the dual capacity of 
Director of Personnel and Plant Engi- 
neer. 


Mr. Sawin, who worked for Shep- 
pard while attending college, has been 
employed at the Wyman-Gordon Com- 
pany, Worcester, for the past eleven 
years. There he served as Instrument 
Engineer, Employment Manager, and 
was promoted to Special Assignment 
to the Works Manager, at which time 
he drafted an Inspection Manual and 
established manufacturing standards 
and tolerances. Following this, Mr. 
Sawin worked with the Treasurer of 
Wyman-Gordon in connection with 
Surplus Property Disposal. 

During the war, he was instructor 
of vocational education for defense 
workers of Wyman-Gordon and other 
Worcester plants relative to War Pro- 
duction Board activities. 
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NEPCO Salesmen Meet 
At Home Office 


Port Epwarps, Wis.—Sales repre- 
sentatives of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company from all parts of the 
United States met recently at the com- 
pany’s home offices here for their 
fifteenth annual conference. Present 
for the three-day conference from the 
various offices were Ray W. Herzog, 
Erie, Pa.; F. Ward Rosebush, Atlanta; 
L. A. Gardiner, Los Angeles; Glenn 
Booten and Marvin A. Vanderheiden, 
New York; I. N. Frisby, W. E. Nash, 
John H. Manske, Laurence J. Lyons, 
Arthur H. Brown and C. A. Hodlmair, 
Chicago; K. B. Podvin and Karl F. 
Schmidt, Port Edwards. 

These yearly conferences are held to 
discuss. merchandising plans and to 
enable salesmen to familiarize them- 
selves with production changes and 
improvements in company equipment 
and operations. 

Speakers included John E. Alex- 
ander, Nekoosa-Edwards president and 
general manager; Neil E. Nash, vice 
president, who discussed pulpwood 
operations; A. C. Remley, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, who reviewed 
the company’s sales records for the 
last 11 years; Charles H. Reese, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
who conducted the group on a tour 
of the mills; Carl A. Schiebler, assist- 
ant sales manager, and C. A. Polansky, 
discussing the sales program for the 
future; R. A. Love, order department 
manager, speaking on the outlook for 
special products; Dr. T. A. Pascoe, 
technical director, and Dr. H. W. 


Rowe, research director, who dis- 
cussed technical and research appli- 
cations to the sales picture for the 
future; and Tad R. Meyer, advertis- 
ing manager, who outlined the ad- 
vertising program for 1948. 


Southouse Finds Mills 
Interested in Exports 


New YorK—Mr. Edward R. South- 
ouse, vice-president of Central Na- 
tional Corporation Commercial Divi- 
sion, returned last week from a visit 
to a number of his company’s supply 
sources of paper and board in the 
midwest. He reports a continued in- 
terest in the export of their product 
by all the paper manufacturers he 
called upon. Central National Corpo- 
ration specializes in the export of 
paper and board and sells in all world 
markets with representation in every 
important paper consuming center. 

Mr. Southouse declares that with 
the experience a number of American 
paper and board makers have now had 
through Central National Corporation 
in selling their paper in foreign mar- 
kets that they are thoroughly con- 
vinced as to the continued value of 
such outlets which prior to 1940 were 
left nearly exclusively to European 
paper producers. 

Mr. Southouse also stated that for- 
eign buyers are generally well pleased 
with American paper and he feels it 
would be sacrificing and enormous 
good will built up with much éffort if 
the great potentialities of the paper 
and board export market failed to re- 
ceive the continued support of the 
American paper producer. 


Hooker Files For 
Building Permits 


NraGarA Fatts, N. Y.—Four build- 
ing permits for construction to cost 
$112,000 have been filed by the Hooker 
Electro-chemical company with Build- 
ing Commissioner Norman G. Ray. 
The work is part of the expansion 
program already reported by the com- 
pany. 

A building designated as the ware- 
house section of buildings F-28-D and 
F-28-E will cost $60,000. It will be of 
steel and block masonry, 90 by 26 
feet, two stories and basement.* 

An extension to the employment of- 
fice will be of frame construction, 25 
by 48 feet, one story. Estimated cost 
was listed as $10,000. 

A building numbered F-34 will be 
erected of celocrete blocks, 51 by 20 
feet, one story. Cost was estimated 
at $15,000. 

The fourth structure will be con- 
structed of Hanley tile and will be 
16 by 58 feet, two stories. Its cost 
was given as $27,000. 


Arabol Votes Bonuses 


New Yorx—At their regular month- 
ly meeting held on November third, 
the Board of Directors of the Arabol 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
industrial adhesives, passed a resolu- 
tion to pay all employes who have been 
with the company one year or more a 
Christmas gift of two weeks’ compen- 
sation and to those who have been 
with the Company for less than one 
year, a pro-rata share thereof. Also, 
a Christmas gift of $60 to be paid to 
all salesmen who have been with the 
Company for one year or more and a 
pro-rata share thereof to those who 
have been with the company for less 
than one year. 


FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


New York Steck Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending November 29, 1947 


STOCKS 


Armstrong Cork Co. ... 
Armstrong Cork Co., pf. 
Celotex Corp. 

Celotex Corp., pf 


Certain-Teed Products RR: Sp eae nabbed 60s 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf. ........+.++ 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. ........ ioe 


Congoleum Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 


Container Corp. of America, pf. ............ 


Crown Zellerbach Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Co., pf. 4.20 .. 
Crown Zellerbach Co., 4 pf. 4 ... 
Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co., A 

Flintkote Co. 


Flintkote Co., pf. ......... i ckua. fa bxaebNeo 


Robert Gair 


Robert Gair, pf. Bree ee ae Sem ra alee 
International Paper Co, ......... 5 hh Sole 
International Paper Co., pf. .~......scceeeee 


ohns-Manville Corp., pf. .......... 
imberly-Clark Corp. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., pf. ....... 
Mac Andrews & Forbes 


Toins Manville Corp. 


Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. SRO iin Sa eeen 
TN ds nnh Gin Sesseckewese ‘aab%'s 


Mead C 


Mead Corp., pf. 4%4 
Mead Corp., pf. 2 


National Container Corp. 


Paraffine Companies, Inc. ..........++.+ee0+ 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. ........-- 


High ; 
5 Rayonier, Inc., pf. 
Ruberoid Co. 


Rayonier, Inc. ........ 


St. Regis Paper Ce. ...ccccccccccccccce besa 


St. Regis Paper Co., pf. 


Scott Paper Co. 


Scott Paper Co., pf. .. 
Sutherland Paper Co. . 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. . . 
United Paperboard Co. .........cccsec-ceees 


United Wallpaper 


United Wallpaper, pf. 


U. S. Gypsum Co. 


U. S. Gypsum Co., =. 


West Virginia Pulp 


Paper Co. ... 


4414 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. vacances ee 


Celotex Corp., 3%4s 60 
Products Corp. 5%s °53 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 


Certain-Tee 


Mead Corp., 3s ’68 


BONDS 


3s °65 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending November 29, 1947 


Great Northern Paper Co. 
Taggart Corp. c.ccoe.s 


High Low 
47% 46% 


Last 
46% 
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200 At Conference On 
Pulpwood Cutting 


GerorGETOwN, S. C. — Attended by 
some 200 landowners and others, a 
pulpwood marking and cutting demon- 
stration held November 12 by the 
Canal Wood Corporation and Inter- 
national Paper Company met with 
much interest and enthusiasm. 

The demonstration featured selec- 
tive cutting operations and pointed out 
the value of practicing good forestry 
rather than clear-cutting and destroy- 
ing the local timber supply. Four sam- 
ple plots were marked out to demon- 
strate the various types of cuttings, 
both desirable and undesirable. 

O. G. Traczewitz, conservation en- 
gineer at Georgetown, conducted the 
demonstration and introduced the 
speakers. County Agent V. M. John- 
son discussed the five-acre pulpwood 
thinning contest conducted by the State 
extension service and spoke in general 
on forestry for the farmer. 

Howard J. Doyle, area forester for 
the Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, explained the purposes 
and aims of the association and the 
work they are doing in promoting the 
conservation program through the 
South. 

Fire control was stressed by W. E. 
Watts as being important in producing 
more and better timber. District For- 
ester Nelson Peach advised the group 
concerning services offered by the 
State commission of forestry and more 
full stocked timberlands. 


Off-Duty Accidents High 


Menasua, Wis.—Tom A. Burke, di- 
rector of community safety programs 
for the National Safety Council, told 
100 persons attending the Twin City 


Ala. 


Safety Council at Germania hall here 
November 19 that off-duty accidents 
are causing twice as much lost time 
in industry as those to workers on 
duty. 


Halifax Plans $1.5 Million 
Improvement Program 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—The Hali- 
fax Paper Company has made public 
plans for a general improvement and 
renovation program at a cost of $1,- 
500,000. A spokesman for the manage- 
ment said that a million dollars will be 
spent for equipment which will not 
necessarily increase production but will 
increase efficiency in present produc- 
tion. 

“The biggest single item in the 
project will be a new chemical recov- 
ery unit, which the plant will use to 
retain the chemicals used in the paper 
making processes,” it was stated. “This 
unit retains all of the usable chemicals 
for further use in the complicated and 
highly technical manufacture of paper 
and its by-products. 

“Much attention is being devoted to 
the woodyard, where huge stock piles 
of pulpwood may be seen at all times. 
Officials of the company said that the 
woodyard would be mechanized as 
completely as possible. Hugh cranes, 
which will empty a wood truck of its 
entire load in two dips, will be placed 
in use.” 


National Gypsum Votes 75 Cents 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Directors of Na- 
tional Gypsum Company declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a share on the 
common stock, raising 1947 payments 
to 75 cents compared with 50 cents 
in 1946. The latest dividend is pay- 
able December 19 to stock of record 
December 8. A disbursement of 25 
cents was made in July. 


Texas to Distribute 
18 Million Seedlings 


CoL.ece Station — A plan to give 
away 100,000 slash pine seedlings this 
winter to schools, Future Farmer 
chapters, 4-H clubs, Scout troops and 
other youth organizations has been 
made known by E. G. Prud’homme 
of Pineland, president of the Texas 
Forestry Association. 

The seedlings, part of an 18 million 
crop grown this season at the Texas 
Forest Service nursery near Alto, will 
be distributed free in quantities of one 
to five thousand by the Texas Forestry 
Association. 

Prud’homme’s announcement sent to 
schools and other organizations stated 
that plantations can be established on 
private land under supervision of the 
interested groups if they have no land 
of their own available for such a 
project. 

He urged, however, that the plots 
be located on highways or other well 
traveled roads so the demonstration 
can be seen by the maximum number 
of people. 

The planting and care of the seed- 
lings will give the schools and other 
groups practical demonstration pro- 
jects of the type so strongly advocated 
in the education program being car- 
ried gn by the Texas Forest Service, 
A&M College. Everett F. Evans, Texas 
Forest Service school specialist, will 
direct distribution. 

The groups receiving the seedling 
will be advised to plant them at the 
rate of 1000 to an acre and to keep 
simple records on year-to-year growth 
and management practices. The trees 
will be shipped prepaid on or about 
January 26, giving the groups ample 
time to prepare for planting upon re- 
ceipt. 


Arkell and Smiths, of Canajoharie, N. Y., has begun the manu facture of multi-walled paper bags in this new plant at Mobile, 


e plant, providing for mechanical handling of all materials and including air conditioned office space, was designed and 


built by The Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


December 4, 1947 
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North Carolina Pulp Mill 
Boosts Output 300 Tons 


One of the most effective jobs of 
expansion during the past year has 
been accomplished by the N. C. Pulp 
Company at Plymouth, N. C. During 
the past year the pulp capacity has 
been increased from 400 to 700 tons 
per day, of which 220 tons may be 
bleached. In addition, a new paper 
machine, “The Kraftsman,” has been 
in operation since June 19th with a 
daily production of almost 500 tons 
of kraft liner. 

This mill was originally built in 1937 
for a production of 200 tons of kraft 
pulp per 24 hours. In 1939 the Cherry 
River Paper Company was taken over 
and much of the equipment moved to 
Plymouth. However, this was all 
papermaking equipment and it was not 
until 1940 that the pulp production was 
increased to 400 tons per day. 

The latest increase in pulp produc- 
tion was obtained by the installation 
of four new digesters, making a total 
of 11, each of which is about 11 feet 
in diameter with a total height, includ- 
ing cone, of almost 40 feet. 

After a trial operation of several 
months on a single digester, a Mason- 
Neilon automatic cooking cycle control 
has proven so satisfactory that all of 
the digesters are now being equipped 
with this device. The digesters have 
indirect heating with liquor circulation 
systems provided by Fibre Making 
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Process Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois. 
These systems circulate the liquor at 
a rate of 1000 gallons per minute thus 
producing a very uniformly cooked 
pulp. 

In addition to the digesters, the usual 
auxiliary equipment such as pumps and 
vacuum washers were installed. The 
present lime kiln will be supplemented 
by a new one scheduled for delivery 
early next year by Allis - Chalmers 
Company. 

The existing water treating and fil- 
ter plant provides an adequate supply 
of water to take care of the increased 
production. This plant produces 19,- 
000,000 gallons of filtered water per 
day and 10,000,000 gallons of raw 
water are used directly from the Roan- 
oke River. Fifteen hundred pounds of 
lime and six thousand pounds of alum 
are required daily for water treat- 
ment. 

During the past year the power plant 
has been increased from a capacity of 
about 7500 KW to 15,000 KW by the 
addition of a 7500 KW Westinghouse 
turbine-generator. The capacity will 
be still further increased next year by 
the addition of another 7500 KW tur- 
bine-generator to be supplied by Allis- 
Chalmers Company. A new smelter 
and boiler plant will also be supplied 
early next year by Combustion Engi- 
neering Company. 


DIGESTERS 


CRUDE TURPENTME 


The new paper machine was made 
by Beloit and is one of the largest in 
existence, being more than 500 feet 
long with a wire 217 inches wide and 
129 feet 6 inches long. The machine 
has 80 paper dryers and 20 felt dryers. 
In addition to the regular units the 
machine has a secondary head box 
and slice to provide a better top sur- 
face for the sheet. This machine is 
driven by a 1750 h.p. Westinghouse 
turbine which provides a speed varia- 
tion of from 160-1600 feet per minute. 
The turbine uses a steam at 145 PSIG, 
75°FSH and exhausts steam at 40 
PSIG for process use. 

The hood and air system, which is 
of the most modern design, was ii- 
stalled by J. O. Ross Engineering Com- 
pany. 

The stock preparation system starts 
with two Improved Paper Machinery 
Vacuum thickeners, each with a cylin- 
der 8 feet in diameter and 14 feet 
long which thickens the stock before 
sending it to the beater chest. The 
stock is then pumped through two De 
Zurik Consistency regulators to hold 
the consistency at 3.5 percent before 
it is prepared for the paper machine 
by 10 Sutherland refiners operating in 
parallel. 

The refiners are equipped with a 
Mason - Neilon Control system which 
holds the pulp pressure constant at any 
desired amount from 1 to 30 PSI. 
Control of this pressure together with 
consistency control produces a_ uni- 
formly treated stock which is so neces- 
sary to obtain uniform results on the 
paper machine. The stock may be re- 
circulated if a single pass does not 
give the required slowness. 

The North Carolina Pulp Company, 
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In its plant layout the North Carolina Pulp Company 
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Accessible to its supplies and convenient to shipping facilities, the North Carolina Pulp Company, at Plymouth, N. C., has kept 
its plant in modern operating order. 
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Everyone at Plymouth is proud of the “Kraftsman”—their new paper machine. 


in addition to being one of the most 
progressive manufacturers of pulp and 
paper, is also very far-sighted in re- 
gard to wood procurement and for- 
estry operations. The company has 
extensive plantations of pine. These 
forestry operations extend over an 
area which is 255 miles long and 135 
miles wide. More than 2500 miles of 


6 foot firebreak are cut every year. 

In addition to its own operations, the 
company offers a maximum of advice 
and encouragement to farmers who 
wish to grow pine as a regular crop. 
One-half million pine seedlings are 


distributed, free of charge, every year 
to these farmers. 

It is obvious that not only the pres- 
ent, but the future prosperity of this 
great company is well assured. 

Listed among the equipment, with 
sources, are: 


Building for New Paper Machine 


Construction Contractor, C. F. Rohleder 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electrical Contractor, J. P. Raeney Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reenforcing Steel, Contractor, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Concrete piles, Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 
Norfolk, Va.; Boney Construction Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Paper Machine, Beloit Iron Works, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 


Auxiliary Equipment 


Motors & Switchgear, General Electric 
Company; Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Pumps, Ingersoll Rand Company; Worth- 
ington Pump Company. 

Hood & Air System, J. O. Ross Mfg. 
Company. 

Vacuum Pumps, Nash Engineering Com- 
pany. 

Vacuum Pump Silencers, Clark & Vicario 
Co., New York City. 

Vacuum Thickeners; Agitators — Stock 
Chest, Head Box, Improved Paper 
Machinery Company. 

Turbine drive, Westinghouse Corporation. 

Sectional drives — texrope, Allis-Chalmers 
Company. 
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Tile lining for stock chests, wire and 
couch pit, Steffins Engineering & Mfg. 
Co. 

Leather Belts, E. F. Rhodes Company. 


Westinghouse drive turbine for the 217-inch 
paper machine 


Steam Circulating System, Midwest Fulton 
Company. 

25 ton Crane; 10 ton Crane; 10 ton Hoists, 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Reduction Gears, Falk Corporation. 

Flexible Couplings, John Waldron Com- 
pany. 

S.K.F. 


Anti-friction bearings, Industries, 


Inc. 
Stainless steel pipe, Youngstown Welding 
& Eng. Co. 


Consistency Regulators, De Zurik Shower 
Company. 

Refiners, Sutherland Refiner Corp. 

Instruments, Mason-Neilon Regulator Co. ; 
Brown Instrument Company. 

Roll Grinder, Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany. 

Air Cylinders, Hanna Engineering Com- 


pany. 

Scales 20,000 # Capacity, Fairbanks Morse 
Company. 

Rope Drives, Gates Rubber Company. 

Monorvel System, Seneca Engineering 
Company, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Pulp Mill 


Digesters, Blaw-Knox Company. 
Accumulator ; Cyclone, Ingalls Iron Works. 


Sorg Starts Work on 
Modernization Program 


Port Metion, B. C.—Modernization 
of the unbleached kraft mill of the 
Sorg Pulp Company, Ltd., is now in 
progress. The company, which is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Sorg 
Paper Company of Middletown, Ohio, 
is increasing its capacity to 150 tons 
daily. 

New equipment to be installed in this 
plant includes a combustion engincer- 
ing chemical recovery unit, Swenson 
sextuple effect evaporator, Westing- 
house 3000 k.w. turbo generator unit, 
Swenson Nyman washing system, 
Trimbey screens, screenings recovery 
system and a Dunbar horizontal disc 
chipper. 

In addition to the installation of 
this equipment, the company is en- 
gaged in extensive improvements to 
its sawmill and booming grounds, and 
also to its machine shop. A small hos- 
pital unit is being erected and town- 
site housing, cafeteria, and other town 
site improvements are in progress. 

The company recently took over the 
Seaside Park Hotel and pleasure re- 
sort and is incorporating this area in 
its townsite development. 

Program of expansion and modern- 
ization at Port Mellon will cost ap- 
proximately $2,000,000, and according 
to H. M. Lewis, general manager, will 
place the Sorg mill in an excellent 
position to meet the demands of a 
competitive market. 


Sutherland Refiner installation at the North Carolina Pulp Company mill 
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South view of construction. From left to right: accelerator house, old boiler house, 
new boiler house, new boiler and engine house. 


Dexter Sulphite Makes Ready 


New Production Facilities 


Dexter, N. Y.— Construction of a 
new power plant, water treatment sys- 
tem, two new digesters, chip handling 
system and storage bins for the Dex- 
ter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company 
is expected to be ready for final: tests 
sometime during the early part of 
1948. Despite minor labor differences, 
shortages and delays of materials and 
equipment, the entire project has taken 
approximately 18 months, thus far. 
The construction is under the super- 
vision of the Merritt - Chapman - Scott 
Corporation, general contractors. 

The General Electric turbo-genera- 
tor, now in its final stages of installa- 
tion, will probably be the first item of 
the new equipment to be ready for 
final tests. Erection of a Babcock and 
Wilcox integral-furnace boiler (now 


Close-up of boiler, showing tubes partly installed. 
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about 50 percent completed) is ex- 
pected to precede the installation of 
the -stainless steel clad Lukenweld di- 
gesters. Some delay in construction of 
the digester foundations was caused 
by an unusual igneous rock formation, 
which test rods failed to indicate last 
summer. However, the concrete foun- 
dations, steel cross beams and shoring 
timbers are now in place, ready for 
the equipment. 

Other equipment installed (and in 
the process of installation) include the 
following : 

1) Coal pulverizer and coal and ash 
handling system. 

2) Chip storage bin, conveyors and 
control system. 

3) Infilco water treatment system, 
filters, concrete accelator, Zeolite soft- 


eners and chemical proportioning sys- 
tem. 

4) Continuous blow-down, heat ex- 
changer and deaerator system. 

5) Air-operated combustion control. 


The use of some surplus army equip- 
ment and material and the use of old 
steel (removed from an obsolete part 
of the plant) tended to somewhat lower 
the high cost of materials. 


It is expected that, upon completion 
of the new power plant, a new machine 
building — for the purpose of making 
glassine and similar high quality papers 
—will be erected adjacent to the exist- 
ing plant buildings. 


Boiler house, showing boiler drums in po- 
sition, ready for tubes at left. 


Digester area, showing concrete and steel foundations. 





Union Bag and Paper Adds 
Fifth 234-Inch Machine 


When its new paper machine was 
placed in production in October in its 
Savannah, Ga., plant, Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation entered the final 
phases of a broad postwar plant ex- 
pansion program inaugurated in 1946. 

In addition to the new paper ma- 
chine—the fifth now being operated in 
Savannah — other major projects in- 
cluded construction and equipping of 
a large corrugated paper box plant, ad- 
dition of 200,000 square feet of floor 
space to the bag manufacturing divi- 
sion, installation of electric precipita- 
tors to reduce smoke and odor, and to 
recover chemicals. Pulping facilities 
and power units have also been ex- 
panded. 

The paper machine—like the other 
four in the plant—is 234 inches wide, 
and was constructed by Pusey & Jones 
Company, Wilmington, Del. It is spe- 
cially designed for the production of 
specialty and multiwall bag paper, and 
is backed up with special pulp refining 
equipment for those grades. With its 
installation the Union Bag plant be- 


came the only one of its kind in the 
world with five 234 inch paper ma- 
chines under one roof. 

Union Bag’s new corrugated board 
and box plant, with a production ca- 
pacity of over 5,000 tons of corrugated 
sheets and boxes per month, was 
placed in operation in September. 

The new box factory building, of 
the most modern design, is a single- 
story structure of cement block and 
steel construction. It has 160,000 
square feet of floor space and covers 
approximately four acres. Construc- 
tion was started in 1946. 

To man the new facilities, Union 
Bag & Paper is adding 400 new em- 
ployees to the more than 4,000 already 
employed in the company’s Savannah 
operations. The annual payroll, which 
is now in excess of $10,000,000, will 
be proportionately increased. 

The box plant is fully integrated 
with the main pulp, paper and paper 
bag operations. Steam and power and 
paper board for its machines are sup- 
plied by the main plant. 


Equipment of the new plant includes 
two 85-inch corrugators and auxiliary 
box-making and printing equipment. 

The new bag factory extension, com- 
pleted earlier this year, is now oc- 
cupied by the multiwall bag and print- 
ing departments. At present the in- 
terior of the old bag factory is being 
extensively remodeled. 

Installation of the electric precipita- 
tors included erection of a giant 250- 
foot high smokestack, 25 feet in diam- 
eter at its base and 20 feet at the top. 
It was built on an octagon concrete 
base five feet thick, supported by 91 
piles sunk 40 feet deep. 


Five precipitators were installed, 
representing the largest single group 
installation of its kind in the pulp and 
paper industry. Gases from the nine 
recovery furnaces in the pulp and 


- paper mill pass through the precipita- 


tors and into the huge stack. The elec- 
trical units were made by the Research 
Corporation of Boundbrook, N. J. 


Early in November, Alexander 
Calder, president and chairman of the 
board of Union Bag, disclosed the pur- 
chase of the Trenton Container Com- 
pany and also the acquisition of a new 
factory building near Trenton, N. J., 
in which the equipment of the Trenton 
Container Company and additional fa- 
cilities will be installed. 


Facilities for the production of high quality specialty kraft papers have been provided by the addition of this new paper machine 
at the Savannah, Georgia, plant of Union Bag & Paper Corporation. Housed in a new inodern building extension, the machine, 
nearly a block long, in 45 seconds transforms wet wood pulp into a finished sheet of kraft paper 220 inches wide. This is the 
fifth paper machine in Union Bag’s Savannah plant, the only plant in the industry with five 220” machines under one roof. 
Union Bag in Savannah produces more than 30,000,000 paper bags daily, in addition to approximately 5,000 tons of paper board, 
sheets and boxes per month, the latter in a new box plant opened recently. 
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Shown here is a section of one of the two 285-foot long corrugating machines in Union Bag & Paper Corporation's new paper 
box plant in Savannah, Ga. It is fed from 4,000 pound rolls of liner board produced in the company’s adjacent paper mill. 
Two more corrugating machines will be added in the future. 


“These acquisitions,” said Mr. Cal- 
der, “are part of a program now near- 
ing completion to establish corrugated 
container factories in the country’s 
important consuming centers. These 
factories will supplement the main cor- 
rugated box-making operations of 
Union Bag & Paper in Savannah.” 

The new factory building near Tren- 
ton is a modern one-story structure of 
brick and steel sash construction, cov- 
ering more than 100,000 square feet of 
floor space. The building, completed 
within the past two years, will be en- 
larged to 130,000 square feet, and the 
equipment of the Trenton Container 
Company will be increased to bring 
the capacity of the new plant up to 
approximately 3,000 tons a month. 

Since Union Bag & Paper first open- 
ed its Savannah plant in 1936, the 
facilities have been constantly ex- 
panded. It now operates there the 
largest integrated pulp, paper, paper 
bag and corrugated box plant in the 
world. 

The company conducts a continuous 
reforestation and forest fire prevention 
program in Georgia, as well as an-ex- 
tensive educational project to assist 
timber land owners in scientific “tree 
farming.” 


Marathon's First Aid Crew 
ls Honored at Banquet 


MenasHa, Wis.—Marathon Corpo- 

ration first aid workers were honored 
at a banquet Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 16, at Germania hall. Ninety-four 
men and women have been trained in 
first aid work, and 22 of them are 
retiring from this activity. 
_Elmer Madsen, special agent of the 
FBI, spoke on the work of the bureau 
and showed pictures of its activities 
during the war. Carroll Nolan, Mara- 
thon safety director, was master ot 
ceremonies. 
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Thilmany Cuts Waste 
By Venturi Scrubber 


Kaukauna, Wis.—Through _ the 
Venturi Scrubber, a new type of gas 
washer for removing very fine fumes 
from stack gases, the Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Company is reclaiming dust 
formerly lost, amounting to 15,000 to 
20,000 pounds per day, and reusing the 
chemicals in the pulping liquors. 

The scrubber was developed by 
Thilmany engineers, C. R. Seaborne 
and T. T. Collins, Jr., in conjunction 
with Dr. H. F. Johnston, professor 
of chemical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and A. W. Anthony, 
Jr., of the Pease Anthony Equipment 
Company, Waltham, Mass. 

It is the first gas washer to operate 
at high efficiency of dust removal on 
fine fumes at a reasonable power and 
installation cost. It removes slightly 
more than 90 percent of the dust in 
the gas which passes through the in- 
stallation. 

The principle is simple. The stack 
gases from the sulphate furnace are 
accelerated to 170 miles per hour or 
higher in a pipe constriction known as 
a Venturi. In the Thilmany unit, this 
constriction has a diameter of 25 
inches, and 50,000 cubic feet of hot, 
dusty stack gases travel through it 
per minute. 


At the point of a maximum velocity, 
coarse stream of scrubbing liquor are 
injected into the gas and the energy 
of the moving gas atomizes and liquor 
and the dust particles collide with the 
droplets. The atomized liquor con- 
taining the dust particles in solution 
is thrown out into a cyclone chamber 
and is pumped back to the pulp mill 
where it is returned to the furnace. 
The cleaned gases pass through a 


powerful draft induced by a fan driven 
by a 350 horsepower motor and then 
are exhausted into the stack. 


The Venturi Scrubbers was de- 
scribed at a recent meeting of’ the 
Lake States section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry and a number of TAPPI mem- 
bers visited the Thilmany mill to see 
the unit in operation. A large number 
of visitors from other countries as 
well as from various parts of the 
United States also have viewed the 
installation. 


Wagner Firm Modernizes 
Buffalo Box Plant 


BurraLo, N. Y.— Completion of a 
modernization and expansion program 
involving more than $125,000 by Vic- 
tor Wagner & Son, Inc., paper box 
manufacturers, has been reported by 
President Victor Wagner. The outlay 
included substantial purchases of new 
equipment, extensive remodeling of the 
14-year-old company’s plant at 115- 
117 Ash street, and a one-story addi- 
tion to its warehouse facilities. 


Mr. Wagner formed the company in 
mid-1946 and soon after started pro- 
duction in the Ash street plant. The 
building formerly was the John Feist 
& Sons Company planing mill and was 
acquired by the box company from the 
city. Since then, the company has in- 
creased its employment to 70 workers. 
The company produces boxes for many 
industries, including baking, laundry, 
confectionery and hairpin companies. 


“Demand for boxes is continuing at 
a high level and keeping about abreast 
of production,’ Mr. Wagner said. 
“Employes are working on an over- 
time schedule of 5% days a week to 
help meet the demand.” 
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New plant buildings for Container Corporation of America at Fernandina, Fla., designed and built by The Rust Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Low buildings in front of the expanded pul p and paper making areas comprise a group containing new shower 
and locker room facilities, office area and a personnel facilities building. Both exterior and interior of the new buildings express 
the owner’s desire for functional design emphasizing worker efficiency and comfort as a factor of production. 


National Container Builds 
New Plant at Fernandina 


Modernization and expansion now 
underway at the Fernandina, Florida, 
mill of Container Corporation of 
America will increase Southern paper- 
board production capacity and com- 
plete one of the nation’s first indus- 
trial plants in which the design shows 
the influence of completely new con- 
cepts of employee relations. 

When the work is completed, near 
the end of 1947, the plant, now pro- 
ducing pulp, will be able to produce 
board on a new 178-inch machine and 
will have an increased capacity for 
pulp production. Moreover in appear- 
ance and functional efficiency it will 
present one of the most highly de- 
veloped expressions of industrial de- 
sign to further employee and public 
relations. 

The project, designed and being con- 
structed by The Rust Engineering 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., includes, in 
addition to the board machine installa- 
tion, a new recovery boiler, power 
boiler and 6,000 KW double extraction 
turbo-generator set, additional diges- 
ters and evaporators, new shower and 
locker room building, one new office 
building and a personal facilities build- 
ing. 
Evident in functional design of the 
new buildings is a shift in emphasis 
from purely mechanical aspects of pro- 
duction to a concept which accepts 
worker efficiency and comfort as a 
major factor. 

Inside the locker and shower build- 
ing pleasing appearance, simplified 
maintenance and ease of cleaning are 
combined by the use of ceramic glazed 
tile inside walls, terrazza floors, and 
wall-hung plumbing fixtures. Locker 
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and shower rooms are completely ven- 
tilated, including individual ventilation 
for each locker. 

The good morale effect of daylight 
has been sought by generous use of 
glass block wall panels. Up to a height 
of six feet the glass blocks will de- 
flect daylight downward. Above this 
point the blocks diffuse light generally. 
Modernization in the existing produc- 
tion areas has led to careful study of 
daylighting. In the machine room a 
strip of glass block at the top of the 
wall admits daylight. Although win- 
dows are not used for lighting the 
operating floor, large plate glass areas 
have been incorporated as vision panels 


to permit eye relaxation through 
change of focus. 

Fluorescent lighting has been in- 
stalled wherever practical and the in- 
tensity of illumination has been in- 
creased throughout the plant at work 
areas, 

Colors were studied and employed to 
avoid eye fatigue. Choice of the varied 
colors used was determined by the 
source and intensity of light and 
light should be absorbed or reflected. 
These studies resulted in corridors 
with different color walls, depending 
on the effect desired. As a result of 
these studies each room may have 
walls of different color assuring best 
use of light. Practically all wall sur- 
faces in working areas are ceramic 
glazed tile, with the monotony of long 
surfaces broken up by the use of 
pilasters of different color, designed 
to give rhythm to the whole. 


Throughout the modernization de- 


Motor driven refiners in new refiner room at Fernandina. 
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Buff ceramic glazed tile walls, chocolate 

color cove base, terrazzo floors and wall 

hung plumbing fixtures add to ease of 

cleaning and pleasing appearance of mill’s 

locker room. Radiant heating coils in the 

floor and ceiling ventilators add to the 
workers’ comfort. 


sign it was Container’s prerequisite 
that Rust make an exacting study of 
the environment of each worker and 
his ease of circulation to working 
areas, sanitary and relaxation centers. 
Planning in terms of “control,” “guard- 
ing,” “officers,” or “watchman” was 
completely ignored. 


The owner’s plans included design- 
ing so that every employee passes the 
personnel director’s office in entering 
and leaving the plant. Thus, workers 
are reminded that the personnel office 
door is always open and each is wel- 
come. 


Working areas have been sound- 
proofed. Non-functional ledges, which 
might have been dust catchers, have 
been eliminated. 


Installation of the new board mak- 
ing equipment is arranged for the best 
material flow, reducing product han- 
dling to a minimum. 


New roof construction includes an 
insulating layer to reduce heat loss in 
the winter and maintain a cooler tem- 
perature in summer months. The use 
of insulation is also expected to reduce 
condensation which sometimes becomes 
a hazard in board manufacture. 


One design feature planned for the 
comfort of the employees, which also 
is expected to represent an installation 
and maintenance savings, is a new 
application of radiant heating installed 
in the group of new buildings. This 
new system utilizes high-temperature 
water instead of steam as the heat 
source. This simplifies the heating 
plan by eliminating thermostatic traps, 
condensate pumps and pressure reduc- 
ing stations. As a consequence less 
engineer supervision is required, and 
installation and maintenance costs are 
lowered. Corrosion, likely to occur 
in steam condensate return lines, is 
reduced to a minimum, further reduc- 
ing maintenance expense. 


Other modernization features being 
installed or considered include rewir- 
ing existing buildings to include load 
centers, use of precipitators for chemi- 
cal recovery from exhaust gases of 
recovery boilers, and erection of two 
new chimneys. 


The use of two chimneys, although 
an extra initial cost, is expected to 
introduce a compensating maintenance 


Digester charging floor, showing two new digesters. 
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Each locker is individually ventilated by 

being connected to an overhead concealed 

duct system through which the air is 

drawn by a ventilating fan located in 

utility room. Dampers for adjusting flow 

of air are seen in wall near end of locker 
rows at top of photo. 


and replacement savings. One chim- 
ney has been specifically gesigned to 
withstand strong corrosive action of 
recovery boiler exhaust gases while the 
other, to serve the power boilers, will 
handle less corrosive exhaust fumes. 


Stock preparation room. 








Minnesota and Ontario Extends 


Its Program Into the Woods 


Progress in the paper industry is 
dependent upon the ability and the 
willingness of the companies making 
up the industry to invest money for 
the development of new and _ better 
products and to increase the efficiency 
of all phases of its operations. In this 
respect, the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company, producers of pulp, pa- 
per and insulation board, is looking 
to a strong future. Through its mod- 
ernization and betterment porgram, in- 
augurated in 1945, and expanded to 
include an authorization for expendi- 
ture of over $12 million Mando ex- 
pects to be in a favorable position to 
supply its customers with the highest 
type of products for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. 

This ambitious program of building 
and -modernization can be justified only 
on the grounds that a permanent and 
steady supply of pulpwood be assured 
within a reasonable distance of the 
manufacturing centers, and that the 
company have as its goal, the maxi- 
mum utilization of its forest resources 
through intensive research activity. 

The importance of protecting this 
lifeline to the industry and its full 
development is fully appreciated by 
top management and the responsibility 
for this protection has been vested in 
a staff of trained foresters and re- 
search men. In this regard, substantial 
expenditures have been made for the 
modernization of logging equipment, 
development of new and better me- 
chanical woods production machinery, 
and for a recently completed Research 
Laboratory, at International Falls. 


Modernization of Logging Operations 


Two experimental 
have been instituted this past season, 
one in Minnesota and one in Ontario, 
for the purpose of testing various 


logging camps 


types of mechanical 
ment. 

A “pulpwood machine” was _ con- 
structed in the International Falls ma- 
chine shop in 1946 capable of handling 
tree length logs, cutting individual 
logs into pulpwood sticks in one oper- 
ation. This machine is powered by a 
portable diesel engine and consists of 
seven individual continuous chain saws 
capable of producng eight pulpwood 
sticks from any one log. 

Tree length logs are skidded from 
the woods to a log deck adjacent to 
the machine, this work being done 
with a T-6 International Crawler-type 
tractor and accompanying Hyster 
arches. Up to three cords of wood 
can be skidded in a single load by 
raising the forward end of the logs 
slightly clear of the ground. 

To operate the machine, steel lifting 
arms are lowered, a single log is 
rolled into position from the log deck 


logging equip- 
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then the machine operator raises the 
log by raising the arm. The log is 
thus lifted and forced against the chain 
saws, the sticks drop down onto a 
moving belt and are conveyed to a 
point at one end of the machine. Here 
the sticks are piled so that a power 
jammer, using a pulpwood clam, can 
pick up a load. Next season it is 
planned to use a loader with a con- 
tinuous belt, rather than the power 
jammer, so that the wood will move 
directly from the machine to the wait- 
ing trucks with the minimum of han- 
dling. 

With an adequate supply of logs at 
all times allowing continuous opera- 
tion of machines, about 100 cords per 
day can be cut. 

In Canada, the Mando experimental 
camp has tested an entirely different 
type of mechanization. Their skid- 
ding was accomplished in a similar 
manner, using tractors and arches, but 
felling was accomplished with two- 
man power saws. Tree length logs 
were yarded into a central landing 
where they were bucked into ‘pulpwood 
sticks with hand operated power saws. 
The sticks were rolled from the deck 
to a conveyor chain carrying the wood 
up an incline to a platform where the 
sticks were chained and rolled onto 
a waiting truck located below. 

A varied terrain of timber positions 
encountered in this section -of the 
country will undoubtedly necessitate 
ramifications for combinations of both 
methods to fit the situation. To be 
satisfactory, any method adopted must 
be sufficiently flexible to allow its use 
under any and all logging conditions. 


Communications in the Woods 


In addition to mechanization and de- 
velopment of logging equipment, num- 
erous additions and improvements have 
been made in camp communications. 
Proper inter-camp and camp to head- 
quarters communications have always 
been a problem under the conditions 
existing on extensive logging opera- 
tions. 

The Mando Canadian Logging Di- 
vision has established communications 
by means of Frequency Modulation 
radio among widely dispersed logging 
communities engaged in the procure- 
ment of thousands of cords of pulp- 
wood for paper and insulation board. 
The basis of the novel use of radio is 
a recently installed FM network link 
between the Company’s mills at Fort 
Frances on the International Boun- 
dary, and Kenora, in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, 93 air miles to the 
north. Two key radio stations of 250- 
watts each, operating in the 30-40 
megacycle Frequency Modulation ra- 
dio band, have been erected at the 
two mill sites. It was necessary to 


construct 300 foot steel towers on 
which to mount the antennae to ob- 
tain communications over the desired 
distances. Both stations are completely 
remote controlled from the respective 
mill offices. 

Approximately 60 miles to the east 
of Fort Frances at the headquarters 
camp in Flanders, Ontario, a 60-watt 
portable relay station was established. 
Surrounding the Flanders station, 
within the radius of about 30 miles 
are several logging camps, each 
equipped with 60-watt portable radio 
stations housed in a small taxi-size 
wardrobe trunk. Here antennae con- 
sist of a familiar collapsible, buggy- 
whip type, common to automobile ra- 
dios, and are clamped onto any con- 
venient tree to secure the advantage of 
height. 

Sixty miles east of the Kenora mill 
at its headquarters camp is erected 
another relay station. These relay sta- 
tions communicate directly with the 
main stations at the mills and relay 
any messages to and from the sur- 
rounding logging camps. 

In the northern Minnesota area of 
Mando’s logging operations, the Com- 
pany maintains a 250-watt station lo- 
cated at Big Falls, Minnesota to serve 
logging camps located in that area. 
Another station will be erected at the 
Company’s mill at International Falls 
and a third will be established at 
Kettle Falls, 40 miles east for the pur- 
pose of controlling the water level of 
the Rainy River. Several 60-watt mo- 
bile installations are also planned for 
power line service trucks operating out 
of International Falls. 

Not only has this vast means of 
communication been serving its pro- 
ductive purposes, but it has proved to 
be a boon to humanity as well. In an 
area where communications have at 
best been slow, Mando’s radio has 
assisted in the securing of prompt 
medical service and _ transportation 
from the woods of the injured or sick. 
Another use of this system will be as 
an aid in discovery and prevention 
of forest fires and the warning of 
settlers. 


City in the Woods 

In order to obtain loyal, steady, in- 
telligent personnel for woods labor, 
the Company has recognized that it 
must provide all the conveniences of 
a city in a remote and isolated lumber 
camp. 

A great deal has already been done 
towards realizing this end, with model 
camps embodying improved construc- 
tion, recreation halls, electric lights, 
running hot and cold water, shower 
baths, central laundry units, and oil 
heated bunk houses. Papers, maga- 
zines, games and radios are provided 
for the Mando workers as well as 
weekly movies for both the men and 
their families. 

Sleeping quarters are pleasant and 
well ventilated. Each bed is provided 
with a comfortable mattress, feather 
pillows, pillow cases, flannelette sheets 
and woolen blankets. Pillow cases and 


(Continued on page 97) 
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the maximum speed of the paper ma- 
chine. Trying to get along with old 
Screens of inadequate capacity penal- 


izes production, or quality, or both. 


If there’s the slightest question in your 
mind as to the adequacy of screening 


equipment, better get in touch with us 


Big, modern Bird Screens right away. 
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Woodfibre Modernizes 


Its Power Plant 


By B. Dekking 
From a paper before the Pacific Coast Technical Section, Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association 


The advent of hydraulic barking and 
whole log chipping, together with the 
ever increasing demand for power, 
caused the management of the British 
Columbia Pulp & Paper Company to 
decide on a complete modernization of 
the steam and power producing facili- 
ties at their Woodfibre plant. 

The existing power plant has grown 
through the years from three marine 
type boilers, used for process steam 
only, and several water wheels, to a 
total of: three marine type boilers of 
160-h.p. each; thirteen H.R.T. boilers 
rated at 160-h.p. each; two B&W 550- 
h.p. water tube boilers; three steam 
turbines totaling 4,450-k.v.a.; three 
hydro - generators totaling 660 - k.v.a. ; 
nine steam engines totaling 851-h.p.; 
nine water wheels totaling 2,000 me- 
chanical h.p., plus eight stand-by steam 
engines totaling 1,468-h.p., for use dur- 
ing low water periods. This conglom- 
eration of power units obviously can- 
not be expected to produce power 
either efficiently or economically, 
though the steam plant, in spite of its 
many obsolete features, has shown a 
remarkable capacity for absorbing in- 
creased demand. In fact, last August 
set an all-time record for steam pro- 
duction. 

To quote a few figures. The thirteen 
H.R.T. boilers average approximately 
148 percent of rated h.p., or 86,000 
pounds per hour, but have run as high 
as 186 percent for an entire eight-hour 
shift, which works out at about 106,- 
000 pounds of steam per hour for 
twelve boilers, one boiler normally be- 
ing off the line for cleaning. The two 
B&W boilers average 157 percent of 
rated h.p., or 55,000 pounds per hour 
for the two boilers, and have produced 
peaks of 183 percent or 62,000 pounds 
per hour when oil fired, and 172 per- 
cent or 60,000 pounds per hour when 
burning hogged fuel. The three marine 
boilers, which are oil fired, average 
197 percent of rated h.p., or 30,000 
pounds per hour, with a peak produc- 
tion of 241 percent, or 37,000 pounds 
per hour, for the three boilers. 

So, in spite of all our difficultiey, we 
have come a long way from the time, 
in 1912, when the only way to eke out 
the available steam was to run the 
drying machine in the daytime and 
cook the digesters at night. 

Water power has also been a peren- 
nial source of trouble, due to the fact 
that Mill Creek, which used to supply 
all the water in the old days, has a 
tendency to run dry in the summer and 
around the end of January. Supple- 
mentary power had to be provided, 
therefore, in the form of stand - by 
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steam engines, which are still available 
at this date. 

In 1927 increasing power and process 
water demand necessiated the develop- 
ment of the Cedar Creek watershed, 
which, unlike Mill Creek, allows con- 
siderable storage in several lakes. One 
of these, Henriette Lake, was tapped 
by driving a tunnel under the lake, 
allowing an effective drawdown of 
about 55 feet. The tunnel discharges 
into Cedar Creek, and the water is 
picked up by a diversion dam in the 
Creek, flumed to a screen house, and 
brought to the mill through a combina- 
tion woodstave and steel penstock, de- 
livering a maximum of 34 c.f.s. at a 
working pressure of 375 p.s.i. 

One of the first steps in the present 
modernization scheme was to ascer- 
tain the amount of process steam 
which would be required by the mod- 
ernized plant, after the installation of 
hydraulic barking. This steam was to 
be supplied at two pressures: 150 
pounds gauge for digesters, bleaching 
and various prime movers, and 50 
pounds gauge for drying and heating. 
It was ascertained that an average 
process demand of 145,500 pounds per 
hour and a maximum process demand 
of 169,000 pounds per hour could be 
anticipated. These totals formed the 
basis for deciding on the number of 
boilers required. These are to be three 
in number, B&W type F integral fur- 
nace, each to have a capacity of 100,- 
000 pounds per hour. Two will be 
operating and one a spare. 

One boiler will be fitted for oil fir- 
ing only. The other two will be fitted 
for firing on either hogged fuel or 
oil. These latter will have combustion 
chambers large enough for full pro- 
duction if fired on pulverized coal. 
This provision was made in view of 
the possibility of increased fuel oil 
cost or a scarcity in the supply of 
hogged fuel. 

Some may question whether or not 
the capital expenditure necessary to 
supply a 100,000 pounds per hour 
boiler as a stand-by is warranted. It 
might not be when burning pulverized 
coal in Eastern Canada, where experi- 
ence has shown an outage time of as 
low as 2 to 3 percent, but on hogged 
fuel it is considered that a boiler would 
be down for major cleaning at fre- 
quent intervals. Such an interference 
would be out of the question hence the 
provision of so large a stand-by unit. 

Assuming adequate supplies of 
hogged fuel, it is planned to operate 
one of the hogged fuel boilers at full 
capacity of 100,000 pounds per hour 
and produce the balance required on 


the oil fired boiler, which would be 
under automatic combustion control. 

Design efficiency on the hogged fuel 
boilers is 61.8 percent at full load, and 
on the oil fired boiler 86.65 percent at 
75 percent of full load. 


W. O. Stevens & Company, consult- 
ing engineers on this steam plant pro- 
ject, have given much thought to the 
design of the hogged fuel chutes feed- 
ing the Dutch ovens, and have adapted 
a type of round bottom chute and 
“tippy-up,” which it is hoped will allow 
much better control of excess air than 
usual, with resultant improvement in 
efficiency. 


It might be remarked that the hogged 
fuel boilers will also be equipped with 
automatic combustion controls, but 
they will be inoperative as regards the 
fuel-air ratio control when on hogged 
fuel. The control of air flow and fur- 
nace draft from steam pressure will, 
however, be utilized. 


The boiler auxiliaries are conven- 
tional, the main units consisting of 
Sheldon forced and induced draft fans, 
driven by Babcock single nozzle tur- 
bines, through David Brown reduction 
gears. The three boiler feed pumps 
are six-stage, and are direct connected 
to Terry type turbines. All three 
boilers are fitted with tubular type air 
pre-heaters. The two hogged fuel fired 
boilers are also equipped with Multi- 
clone Cinder Collectors, with cinder 
discharge from the collectors fed back 
to the furnaces. A Cochrane Deaera- 
ting Heater is also supplied. 


Pressure and temperature at which 
,the boilers will operate were chosen 
at 600 pounds and 725 degrees F. total 
temperature. Pressures and tempera- 
tures higher than these were found 
not to be economical on account of the 
much higher investment required, and 
by reason of the fact that power and 
process demands on the steam plant 
balanced nicely. 

This latter condition came about as 
follows. An intensive study was made 
of the hydro-power possibilities of the 
Cedar Creek system. It was determined 
that, by constructing a larger dam on 
Henriette Lake, and enlarging the pen- 
stock, some 2,100-k.w. of hydro-electric 
power could be produced throughout 
the year. Subtracting this amount from 
the anticipated total plant demand of 
5,700-k.w., only 3,600-k.w. was required 
from the steam plant. This amount 
could easily be supplied by steam on 
its way to process, by utilizing extrac- 
tion type back pressure turbines oper- 
ating under steam conditions of 570 
pounds gauge and 725 degrees F. total 
temperature. It was therefore decided 
to install two Elliott turbines, each of 
2,000-k.w. capacity. These will have 
automatic extraction at 150 pounds 
gauge and exhaust into the 50 pound 
main. 

If the hydro-electric power had not 
been available, then, of course, the 
power demand would have exceeded 
the amount capable of being produced 
from the process steam. To obtain the . 
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necessary power under these circum- 
stances, either pressures and tempera- 
tures would have had to be boosted, 
resulting in much larger capital in- 
vestment, or the turbines would have 
had to be fited with condensers, re- 
sulting in lower efficiencies, as com- 
pared with straight extraction and ex- 
haust to process with no loss of latent 
heat. 

As a spare unit, the existing West- 
inghouse condensing set will be moved 
into the new power house, and steam 
will be supplied to it through a re- 
ducing valve. 

Should process steam demand ex- 
ceed the power steam demand, a sys- 
tem of ample size reducing valves will 
by-pass the necessary amounts around 
the turbines. Jet type desuperheaters 
will control the process steam condi- 
tions before it leaves the power house. 
Should the power demand exceed the 
process demand, as may occasionally 
happen for short periods, as when 
starting operations after a shut-down, 
either the condensing turbine will be 
operated or one of the non-condensing 
sets will exhaust to atmosphere. 

Power will be generated at 4,160- 
volts, including the existing Westing- 
house set now operating at 550-volts, 
this set having suitable insulation and 
being reconnectable for the higher 
voltage. The 4,160-volts was chosen 
after a thorough study had been made 
of the comparative merits of 2,400- 
volt, 4,160-volt and 6,900-volt systems. 
The 4,160-volt system proved most 
economical to install. 

Switchgear is of the metal clad type, 
with every provision made for the 
operator’s safety. Circuit breakers are 
electrically operated, and have an in- 
terrupting capacity of 100,000-k.v.a., 
and may be altered to 150,000-k.v.a. 
interrupting capacity. The various ma- 
chines (which, incidentally, are oper- 
ated in parallel) and feeders are pro- 
tected with differential and reverse- 
current relays for the machines, and 
over current protection against phase- 
to-phase faults, as well as phase-to- 
ground faults, in the feeders. Distribu- 
tion is underground, utilizing a radial 
system of 3-conductor 500,000c.m. and 
4/0 paper insulated lead covered dou- 
ble steel tape armoured cables, to 
four load centers, one located in the 
new hydraulic barking plant and three 
in fireproof vaults in the older part 
of the mill. Due to congestion in the 
mill, it was found necessary to elevate 
two of the load centers over the mill 
thoroughfares. Each load center will 
operate at 4,160-volts incoming, and 
deliver to existing equipment at 550- 
volts. These load centers have been 
located as close as possible to the 
motors which they feed, in order to 
reduce line losses. Load center pro- 
tection is accomplished by air circuit 
breakers on the low voltage side. On 
the high voltage side protection is by 
the oil circuit breaker at the main 
Switchboard in the power house. Each 
transformer has its own load-break 


switch attached for isolating purposes 
as required. 
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Sidney Roofing and Paper Spends 
$1,500,000 to Improve Its Plant 


Vancouver, B. C.—Extensive mod- 
ernization and expansion of the plant 
of the Sidney Roofing & Paper Com- 
pany Limited at Victoria is in prog- 
ress. Total expenditure in this connec- 
tion in 1947 will approach $1,500,000. 

Almost all phases of the company’s 
diversified operations are included in 
the modernization and improvement 
program. 

The first major unit to commence 
operation will be the roofing division. 
This is an entirely separate building 
of the modern design, embracing 25,- 
000 square fee of floor area. This 
building is complete and the installa- 
tion of machinery and equipment is 
almost fmished. This plant has in ex- 
cess of double the present roofing ca- 
pacity, and will allow the manufacture 
of a wide range of roofing products. 
Full use of the capacity of this new 
plant will be delayed until felt produc- 
tion is increased. 

The plant itself is located on har- 
bor waterfrontage, where modern 
wharf facilities are being provided for 
the handling of finished products di- 
rect to barges. . 

Every facility is provided for plant 
personnel on the second floor of this 
new structure. Lunch rooms, change 
and shower rooms are the utmost de- 
sign. The entire plant interior will 
be decorated to the specifications of 
color engineers to provide maximum 
efficiency and minimum fatigue. 

Extensive changes towards modern- 
ization and increased production are 
also being made in the paperboard and 
felt manufacturing division. New 
buildings are in the course of con- 
struction for the housing of hydro- 
pulper stock preparation equipment, 
and for an additional paperboard ma- 
chine. The stock preparation building 
has progressed to the point where in- 
stallation of machinery has begun. 
This program, when complete, will ma- 
terially increase the production of 
paperboards, and will supply the extra 
quantity of semi-finished products nec- 
essary for the new roofing division 
unit. 

The main stock preparation units are 
two 14-inch diameter hydropulpers. 
One, a continuous hydropulper, is to 
be located at the rear of the building 
immediately next to wharf facilities, 
and will be used to process waste 
paper which is largely received by 
scow. This unit will be complete with 
conveyer, trash removal and ragging 
out facilities. The second hydropulper, 
of the same size, will be a batch type, 
for the processing of virgin pulps, un- 
contaminated by trash. In conjunc- 
tion are modern rifflers, deckers, and 


new type slush stock chests, complete 
with propellor agitation. These chests 
are to serve as temporary storage until 
the stock is required for the refining 
processes. 

New machinery incorporating Allis- 
Chalmers Defiberizer, for the manu- 
facture of coarse fibers is also included 
in this program. 

This new stock preparation building 
has also been designed to serve as the 
main plant entrance. Offices of senior 
plant personnel, first-aid room, labora- 
tory, engineering offices, and personnel 
time clocks will be located adjacent to 
this entrance. 

Also included in this building will be 
new locker and washroom facilities 
for plant personnel. 

The modern facade of the building 
features horizontal lines of modern 
nature, and this general design will be 
extended in time to include all exist- 
ing buildings. 

The new paperboard machine is to 
be housed in another new building to 
be erected on the site of a building 
presently being torn down. This new 
machine, now being prepared for oper- 
ation, will produce high grade paper- 
boards and will free additional capac- 
ity on the other two paper machines 
for increased felt production. The two 
existing machines are to be improved 
considerably to allow for additional 
capacity. The new total annual ton- 
nage from all paper machines will be 
approximately 25,000 tons as compared 
to a previous 14,000 tons. 

The Fibrerock division plant has 
just been completed and is in opera- 
tion. This unit is for the production 
of Fibrerock, a rigid structural, fire- 
proof insulating sheet or slab, varying 
in thicknesses of from one inch to 
three inches. In the early stages of 
production it is being manufactured in 
sheets, four feet by eight feet, of 12 
inch thickness. . 

Other projects for the manufacture 
of new lines are at present being 
finalized on the drawing boards. The 
extent of the entire expansion is such 
that large additions and modernization 
changes will be necessary to the steam 
and electrical services divisions. 

Throughout the years the products 
of Sidney Roofing & Paper Co. Ltd. 
have enjoyed a wide popularity 
throughout Western Canada, and when 
this program is complete, the company 
will be able to offer to the public of 
this area, an even wider range of 
existing products of the highest qual- 
ity, and many new products, produced 
by the most modern plant of its type in 
Canada. 
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Hamilton’s $1 Million Expansion 


Ups Paper Output by 40 Per Cent 


A $1 million expansion program, de- 
signed to boost production 40 per cent, 
is nearing completion at the historic 
Miquon, Pa. plant of W. C. Hamilton 
& Sons, manufacturers of fine papers. 
Included is a new 120-inch, paper- 
making machine, last word in modern 
paper-mill equipment. Also, a_ two- 
story, all-brick building, tailor-made 
for the purpose, has been erected to 
house the machine. It is scheduled to 
be put in operation before January 1. 

Scene of the plant expansion is on 
the Schuylkill River just north of 
Philadelphia. Paper has been made 
there for more than 200 years and 
earlier operators supplied their rag 
product for Benjamin Frankin’s ex- 
tensive printing enterprises. 

President Hugo H. Hanson of the 
Hamilton firm said that the new ma- 
chine, seventh now at the plant, is 
expected to produce more than 80,000 
pounds of quality paper a day. 

Present mill capacity is 200,000 
pounds. 

The new equipment, which can be 
run up to a speed of 750 feet a minute, 
will be used to make Hamilton Bond, 
Ledger, Mimeograph, Text, Offset and 
Papeterie, said Hanson. 

The company’s president added that 
the machine was a composite of parts 
which the Hamilton engineers thought 
were the best in their respective fields. 
Thus many manufacturers are repre- 
sented. 

It was laid out by Bagley & Sewall, 
Watertown, N. Y., which also fur- 
nished the Fourdrinier and presses. 
Suction couch and suction press were 


made by the Downingtown Machine 
Company, Downingtown, Pa. 

The Moore & White Company, 
Philadelphia, built the dryer section 
and the reel and winder. 


Hydrapulper and two hydrafiners 
came from the Dilts Machine Works, 
Fulton, N. Y. Stebbins Engineering 
Company, of Watertown, made the 
stock chests and cycling tanks, and 
Emerson Manufacturing Company, 
Florence, Mass., two jordans. There is 
a Westinghouse sectional electric drive. 

James Grauel, MHamilton’s chief 
engineer, assembled the machine. 

President Hanson said the machine 
cost $650,000 and the building $350,000. 


INSPECTION TouR 
Three top officials of W. C. Hamilton & Sons, makers of quality papers, pause to 
look over a reel, part of new machine installed at the Miquon, Pa., plant. From left 
they are Lane Taylor, executive vice president; Hugo H. Hanson, president, and 
Joseph H. Dunton, vice president in charge of sales. The $650,000 machine is a 
composite of parts from many manufacturers which Hamilton engineers thought 
best in their respective fields. 


Puttinc MACHINE TOGETHER 


This new $650,000 machine, which W. C. Hamilton & Sons will use in the manu- 
facture of its fine papers, is being rushed to completion at the company’s plant at 
Miquon, Pa. The building, designed specifically to house the machine, is also new. 
The machine, pictured here from the wet end, is scheduled to roll before the first 


of the year. 
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Ground was broken for the structure 
in August 1946. The new machine is 
on the second floor where there is also 
parallel floor space for -a_ second 
machine of like dimensions if one is 
needed in the future. 

Auxiliary equipment occupies part 
of the first floor. There is also room 
for shipping operations. Seven railroad 
cars and five trucks can be handled at 
one time. The new structure, designed 
by H. M. Wilson Company, Phila- 
delphia, is on the Reading Railroad. 


NEPCO Passenger Fleet 
Wins Safety Award 


Port Epwarps, Wis.—First place 1 
the passenger car division of the na- 
tional fleet safty contest sponsored by 
the National Safety Council has been 
awarded to the Nekoosa - Edwards 
Paper Company. Nepco had seven ve- 
hicles entered in the contest. They 
operated a total of 92,240 miles with- 
out an accident. Sixteem companies 1n 
various parts of the country had fleets 
in the contest. All Nepco passenger 
cars were entered with exception 0 
those in sales and logging operations. 
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New buildings in center foreground house a 200-ton per day sulphate pulp plant just completed at Berlin, N. H., adjacent to 
Brown Company’s Burgess mill. The new pulp mill is part of the modernization and expansion work designed by The Rust Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., working with O. C. Schoenwerk, consulting engineer of Chicago, and the Engineering department 
of Brown company, and constructed by Rust. The project includes installation of a new paper machine and stock preparation equip- 
ment at Brown’s Cascade plant, two and a half miles away. 


Brown Company Makes Ready 
200 Ton Sulphate Mill 


Modernization for Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H., including the design and 
construction of a 200-ton per day sul- 
phate pylp plant at the Burgess mill 
and increased stock preparation and 
paper making equipment at the Cas- 
cade mill is nearly complete. This 
modernization program, which was be- 
gun more than two years ago with the 
construction of a dam in the Andro- 
scoggin river, will improve kraft paper 
making equipment of the company and 
includes provisions for expansion. 

The new pulp plant, built adjacent 
to a sulphite pulp plant at Berlin, will 
produce unbleached softwood pulp and 
store it in concrete storage silos. The 
pulp will be refined and made into 
Paper at the Cascade mill, two and a 
half miles away. Two new 16-inch 
wood stave pipe lines will transport 
the stock to Cascade. 

Equipment in the new pulp mill in- 
cludes four 11 foot 2 inch by 48 foot 
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digesters built by General American 
Transportation Company. Each diges- 
ter is equipped with a liquor circulating 
system consisting of external liquor 
heaters and circulating pumps. Coupled 
with the digesters is a complete heat 
recovery system with accumulators to 
heat water for general plant use. Di- 
gester accessories, as well as_turpen- 
tine recovery system, were furnished 
by Fibre Making Processes, Inc. Ad- 
ditional digesters similar to those now 
installed, may be added for future 
capacity increase. 

Two blow tanks, each 26 feet by 
62 feet, have been installed. 

Pulp will be treated by two Jonsson 
knotters and then washed in a three 
stage washer system using Oliver 
United Filter Co. washers. Space has 
been allowed for another complete line 
of washers. 

The pulp mill installation includes 
a set of quintuple effect black liquor 


evaporators, furnished by General 


American Transportation Co., designed 


The evaporator consists of six vessels, five 

of which are seen in the row to the right. 

Each stage has its own separator, four 
of which can be seen to the left. 
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Showing partial installation of the 
main dryer rolls in the paper ma- 
chine room, Cascade plant. The wet 
end is at the far end of the room. 
The low scaffolding is at the end 
of the Yankee roll, with the 20-ton 
traveling crane seen above. To the 
left back of the crane columns can 
be seen partial installations of fans, 
scrubbers and economizers of the 
ventilation system for the hoods 
which will ultimately be placed over 
the main and Yankee dryers. Clere- 
story windows provide excellent light 
for this room which is 260 feet 
long, 82 feet wide, and 42 feet high. 


to evaporate from about 15 percent to 
50 percent solids. 
Design of the plant includes space 
for a similar complete evaporator set. 
A black liquor fired recovery boiler 
furnished by Combustion Engineering 
Company is designed to burn 680,000 
pounds solids per 24 hours and have 
a capacity of 98,812 pounds of steam 
per hour at 700 degrees F. and 425 
pounds per square inch pressure. The 
boiler is equipped with a Cascade type 
black liquor evaporator. 
A Cottrell electric type precipitator 
by Research Corporation of America 
is installed between the boiler and 
stack to extract or reclaim salt cake 
dust from the furnace gases. The re- 
inforced concrete chimney, 250 feet 
high with an interior diameter of 10 
feet, was designed and built by Rust. +f seaahalt Woda tia La a tas 
ote . : ew paper machine room, showin -1nc ard machine being erected. entiating 
- mr see tate tite # tek: aoe aie and ducts, which will Se attached to hood, are installed on mezzanine. 
and 250 feet long and accessories, in- - 
cluding green liquor clarifier tanks and : 
white liquor clarifiers. 
Pulp preduced at the new plant will 
be stored in six reinforced concrete 
stock tanks, each 66 feet high, with 
an interior diameter of 30 feet. The 
storage tanks were built by Rust using 
sliding form methods of construction. 
Pulp conveyed to the Cascade mill 
through the two stock lines will be 
treated in an expanded stock prepara- 
tion area, using Shartle Bros. hydra- 
pulpers, Jordans, refiners and Oliver 
United Filter Co. thickeners. Kraft 
paper products will be made on a 
Rice - Barton 196-inch paper machine 
erected in a building remodeled and 
enlarged by Rust. 
Paralleling the two stock lines from 
the Burgess mill is a 22-inch mill water 
line of steel pipe. All three lines were 
purchased and installed by Rust. 
Production of pulp at the new mill 
is expected to begin soon and the en- 
tire expanded facilities may be in use 
very soon. 
, The Rust Engineering Company, de- A 250-foot concrete chimney is being built in the center of this construction of 
eats Oa ae toms "eae sot Brown Company’s 200-ton per day sulphate pulp mill. Partially hidden behind the 
y , designed anc 


: chimney is the salt cake storage silo and at the left of the building are seen two 
wiilt the plant. of six reinforced concrete pulp storage tanks. 
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Showing tops of four Digesters and the chutes through which wood chips will flow 
in the process of charging the digesters. Operator’s control panel is at the right. 
Valves to control steam and fluids of dilution are at the left. 


This view shows the conical bottom of three of the four digesters, the supporting 
legs, the pumps and motors, the valves, pipes and fittings for operation. The digesters 
have been insulated against heat loss. 


= the right is the main body of the Hydrapulper which will be used to break up 

he fibers of paper stock at the Cascade plant. A top section of this piece of equip- 

ment will extend through the hole in the floor above it. To the left is one of two 

cycling chests built of tile masonry. The motor and reducer to drive the agitator 
are in middle bottom of picture with motor of second cycling tank to the left. 
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Hinde & Dauch. Moves 
Into Its New Plant 


After many delays, due to present- 
day difficulties in the construction in- 
dustry, the new Hinde & Dauch fac- 
tory, located at 70 Grove Street, 
Watertown, Mass., is now in produc- 
tion. The moving of equipment has 
been completed and the sales and gen- 
eral offices have been established at 
the new factory location. New Eng- 
land can now boast of having the most 
modern shipping box plant in the coun- 
try. 

It was just a year ago that Sidney 
Frohman, president and general man- 
ager of the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio, announced 
the placing of contracts for the new 
factory. The building is of concrete, 
brick and steel construction, 200 x 700 
feet, one story box plant, and two story 
office, with a storage basement 90 x 
200 feet. 

No effort has been spared to make 
this the most efficient corrugated box 
factory. It has a 30 x 40 employee 
recreation room, shower, and locker 
rooms, and a well-equipped first aid 
room. Lighting, heating and ventilating 
equipment is of the latest design. 


As soon as the pent-up demand for 
consumer goods has been taken care 
of, the new materials and packaging 
techniques developed during the war 
in the package laboratories of the com- 
pany will be aggressively promoted. 
These include egg cases, fruit and 
vegetable boxes, heavy duty boxes for 
the shipment of steel couplings and 
similar products, insulated boxes for 
transporting precooled sea foods by air 
cargo, to mention just a few of them. 

Improved types of boxes are being 
engineered and styled daily for the 
new vacuum cleaners, electric fans, 
flat irons, lighting fixtures and a host 
of related items. If the demand for 
these services is any criterion for the 
future, the business of the company 
should be of record volume. 


Valley Iron Works 
Old Timers Meet 


AppLeton, Wis.—Thirty-four em- 
ployes of Valley Iron Works became 
members of the newly-organized Quar- 
ter Century club Tuesday evening, 
November 25, at a dinner in the Cry- 
stal room of the Conway hotel here. 
They included 30 men and 4 women, 
each being presented with an award. 

A reception preceded the dinner, at 
which John P. Mann, Appleton super- 
intendent of schools, spoke on “What 
25 Years of Service Means.” William 
K. Kolb was the toastmaster. Com- 
pany officials becoming members of 
the new club were Raymond A. Peter- 
son, president; Helm Hussner, geii- 
eral superintendent, and William Ar- 
thur Homes, secretary and treasurer. 
James Hannagan is the oldest employe, 
with 47 years of service. 
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Fernstrom’s New Machine Will 
Soon Be In Operation 


The new paper machine of the Fern- 
strom Paper Mills Inc., which will soon 
be in operation at Pomona, California 
has brought into existence a complete 
new paper mill which will supplement 
the existing mill that now produces 
about 50 tons per day of lightweight 
papers such as, fruit wraps, napkins, 
“one-time” carbonizing and miscel- 
laneous tissues and light weight wrap- 
pings. 

This machine is being installed in 
a new building, 340 feet long by 115 
feet wide with a basement under the 
press and dryer sections and mezza- 
nine floors along either side and at 
the stock preparation end. The new 
machine is located so that an addi- 
tional paper machine may be installed 
in this building at a later date. The 
machine room proper, which is 260 
feet long by 75 feet wide is equipped 
with a 10 ton crane so arranged that 
it can handle heavy machinery in any 
part of the room. 

This new building has a structural 
steel frame with floors of concrete 
and walls of corrugated transite. It 
has a Johns-Manville insulated ‘Rot- 
proof” roof. All windows are steel 


sash. The building is not only fire- 


proof but is protected by a complete 
sprinkler system. 

Since there is no pulp mill at this 
location, all of the new fibre must be 
brought to the mill in a dry or semi- 
dry condition. This pulp is then dis- 
integrated in a 14 foot Dilts Hydra- 
pulper before going to the dump chest. 


The stock is then sent through a Bird 
Consistency regulator before passing 
through five Morden Refiners con- 
nected in series. From the refiners, the 
stock is diluted to less than one per- 
cent consistency and any dirt or for- 
eign material is removed with three 
Bird screens and a Bird Dirtec system. 

All of stock chests are tile lined and 
equipped with propeller agitation to 
insure cleanliness and uniformity of 
the stock going to the paper machine. 
The various units in the stock prep- 
aration system may be operated from 
a central control panel. 

The head-box and slice were built by 
Valley Iron Works and are of the most 
modern design, completely lined with 
stainless steel and providing a head 
of 80 inches. 

The Fourdrinier section, built by 
Black-Clawson Company, is 160 inches 
wide and 75 feet long and designed to 
operate at a maximum speed of 1400 
feet per minute. The Fourdrinier is 
equipped with Bertram shake, Wentz 
Deckle boards and Broughton control 
for vacuum boxes. Broughton Com- 
pany also supplied the freshwater 
showers. Emerson showers are used 
for white water. The couch roll is 
grooved and provided with all equip- 
ment necessary to apply suction if it 
is desired to make heavier weight pa- 
pers. 

The press section consists of one 30 
inch Beloit suction press and one 
Black-Clawson plain press. These 
presses are loaded by compressed air 


controlled Hanifin cylinders. 

Since the machine is designed to 
manufacture tissue, the sheet is carried 
from the couch to the creping dryer 
by means of a “pick-up” felt and trans- 
fer roll. 


The dryer sections were manufac- 
tured by Black-Clawson Company and 
consist of 26 sixty inch paper dryers 
and 5 sixty inch felt dryers. The tem- 
perature of these dryers is controlled 
by a Midwest-Fulton dryer tempera- 
ture and drainage control system. The 
dryer sections are completely equipped 
with a Sheehan rope carrier system. 
To minimize the posssibility of devel- 
oping steam leaks, all dryers have 
Beloit patent steam packing glands. 


The hood and exhaust system was 
provided by J. O. Ross Engineering 
Company. This Company also supplied 
equipment for room ventilation, dryer 
pit ventilation, calender roll coolers 
and trim blower system. 

The sectional electric drive consist- 
ing of a D.C. generator and 6 D.C. 
drive motors was supplied by Reliance 
Electric Company. This system also 
includes a Harland Paper machine 
speed control. The D.C. generator is 
driven by a Terry Steam Turbine. 

To supplement existing facilities, a 
new Babcock & Wilcox Type H Sterl- 
ing Boiler was installed. This boiler 
is rated at 450 H.P. and will operate 
at pressures up to 250 P.S.I.. This 
boiler may be fired with fuel oil or 
natural gas and is equipped with such 
auxiliaries as induced draft fan; Leahy 
combustion control; Cochrane derat- 
ing feed water heater, water softener, 
turbine driven feed water pump, and 
Bailey meters and controls. 


Electric power is brought in through 
General Electric 2250 K.W. trans- 
formers together with the necessary 
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control panels and switchgear. Provi- 
sion has been made for emergency al- 
ternate power lines to key equipment. 

Other auxiliary equipment includes 
a Bowser pressure lubrication system 
for anti-friction bearings on dryers 
and calender stack: Bird doctors for 
wire, dryers and calender stack; Lod- 
ding doctors for breast roll and crep- 
ing dryer. 

Stock pumps were supplied by 
Shartle Bros. company, water pumps 
by Fairbanks-Morse Company and 
vacuum pumps by Nash Company. Ap- 
proximately 85 electric motors were 
obtained from General Electric Com- 
pany, Westinghouse, Reliance and 
Fairbanks-Morse. 

Complete records and a high degree 
of control of the papermaking proc- 
esses will be obtained with recording 
instruments supplied by Mason-Neilan, 
Leeds-Northrup, Brown, Republic and 
Bailey. 

A Sveen-Pedersen saveall has been 
installed to recover the fibre and clar- 
ify the white water for reuse. 

The calender stack, which was built 
by the Farrell-Birmingham company 
has nine rolls, the bottom being 28 
inches in diameter, with two 18 inch 
and six 12 inch rolls. 


New Development 
Of Ross Scrubbers 


The J. O. Ross Engineering Corpo- 
ration has just made known the de- 
velopment of a line of Ross Scrubbers 
of three different types for three spe- 
cific purposes. These three types are 
to be known as the “C” Series, the 
“CW” Series, and the “CF” Series. 
Schematic layouts for each of the 
types are shown above. 

The type “C” Series has been de- 
signed for general air conditioning 
work and air cleaning or purifying 
purposes. The type “CW” is for white 
water heating or cooling, and the “CF” 
Series is for white water heating with 
fresh water heating following. 

An important feature of al these 
new Ross Scrubbers is the absence of 
spray nozzles, a common source of 
trouble due to clogging. The Ross 
Scrubber utilizes specially designed 
wobble wheels mounted on shafts and 
direct connected to a motor. These 
wheels in contact with the water create 
a spray and the air passing through 
this spray is thoroughly cleansed of 
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dust, fumes and grime. Without the 
usual nozzles there is nothing to clog 
and nothing to require cleaning. Fur- 


thermore, no extensive piping is re- 





These simple and economical Ross 
Scrubbers will efficiently meet the vari- 
ous air cleaning, water heating and 
cooling requirements at an extremely 
low first cost and operating cost. 



































Pacific Mills Speeds Output 


With Continuous Recausticizing 


Vancouver, B. C.—Operation of the 
Dorr continuous recausticizing system 
at the Ocean Falls, British Columbia, 
plant of Pacific Mills Ltd. was re- 
cently-outlined in the company’s maga- 
zine Paper People by Bankere Stuart. 
This system was recently installed by 
Pacific Mills Ltd. at a cost of approx- 
imately $145,000, and replaces the batch 
causticizing system used by the Ocean 
Falls’ kraft mill from the commence- 
ment of its operations until now. 


With this new installation the mill’s 
increased kraft production can be han- 
died more efficiently, and considerable 
savings are made possible in soda and 
steam usage and in labor and mainte- 
nance costs. In addition, it has mate- 
rially improved working conditions, 
and the general quality of the kraft 
pulp has been stepped up. 

The interesting and ingenious proc- 
esses of recovering valuable chemical 
ingredients used in kraft pulp manu- 
facture begin immediately after the 
cooking operation in the digesters. The 
compounds, in the form of “black 
liquor,” are first removed from the 
pulp by a washing system. The black 
liquor thus separted is then treated by 
an evaporation process which utilizes 
the heat of waste combustion gases 
from the Tomlinson furnace. When 
evaporated to a state of high density, 
the black liquor is mixed with raw 
saltcake (sodium sulphate), and with 
used saltcake which has been recovered 
by the Cottrell precipitator. This mix- 
ture is then sprayed in the Tomlinson 
furnace, where certain combustible lig- 
nin compounds contained in the high 
density black liquor burn or smelt out 
the chemicals in a molten state. 


The recausticizing cycle may be con- 
sidered to begin at the dissolving tank 
of the Tomlinson furnace, where the 
molten chemicals are dissolved by a 
weak solution of wash liquors. The 
resulting mixture, now known as 
“green liquor,” because of its slightly 
greenish color, proceeds to the Dorr 
green liquor clarifier, where extrane- 
ous foreign materials are removed. 
The dregs, which contain a consider- 
able amount of recoverable soda, are 
pumped out by a Dorrco suction pump. 

The clarified liquor flows by way of 
overflow bexes to a spiral heater in 
which its temperature is raised to ap- 
proximately 185 degrees Fahrenheit in 
preparation for slaking. 

In the meantime, the green liquor 
dregs (er sludge) go te the dregs 
washer, after having been diluted with 
a weak wash solution, and the soda 
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content is washed out. This is done 
by employing the principle of counter- 
current decantation. Three separate 
compartments in the dregs washer each 
make use of different densities, causing 
hot wash water which enters the bot- 
tom compartment to rise through the 
other compartments. As it rises it be- 
comes successively stronger in re- 
covered soda; and conversely, as the 
sludge: descends, it becomes succes- 
sively weaker in soda content. 

From the clarifier the clarified and 
heated green liquor flows to the Dorrco 
slaker where burnt lime (calcium ox- 
ide), obtained from limerock quarried 
at Koeye and Vananda, B. C., is added. 
Slaking and classification then takes 
place. 

The Dorrco slaker has two sections: 
a cylindrical tank in which the slaking 
and causticizing reaction is com- 
menced, and a sloping classifier which 
removes any inert materials and in 
which the reaction is continued. In 
this process the temperature is raised 
solely by chemical reaction to approxi- 
mately 205 degrees Fahrenheit. Caus- 
ticizing is now about 65 percent com- 
plete, but an hour’s detention time is 
required to fully complete the reaction. 
The mixture is accordingly retained 
for this period of time in three 10- 
feet-diameter causticizers. 

From these, the causticized material 
is pumped to a Dorr white liquid clari- 
fier, very similar to the green liquor 
clarifier previously mentioned. It set- 
tles the lime mud (calcium carbonate) 
formed in the causticizing reaction, 
and overflows clear white liquor (or 
sodium hydroxide solution) again 
ready for use in the kraft cooking 
operation. 

The lime mud remaining is then 
pumped out by a Dorrco suction pump 
for washing in the Dorr lime - mud 
washer, a machine similar to the dregs 
washer. It has, however, four com- 
partments, and is 30 feet in diameter 
and 24 feet high. Again the principle 
of countercurrent decantation is util- 
ized and the soda is extracted from 
the lime mud. 

Even the residual lime mud is not 
wasted. A large percentage of it goes 
to a storage tank for use in the Barker 
milk-of-lime system of acid-making in 
the sulphite mill. And, just to make 
the re-utilization cycle complete, the 
weak wash liquor which was used in 
the lime-mud washer, now goes back 
to the dissolving tank at the Tomlinson 
furnace for further use. 


Canadian Firm Seeks 
Newsprint in India 


Toronto, Ont.—Described as an in- 
teresting development for the pulp and 
paper industry of the world, if and 
when present plans come to fruition, 
is the report from India of the dis- 
covery that the so-called Indian 
“broad-leaf” tree, is capable ‘of becom- 
ing a new source of raw material for 
newsprint manufacture. 


Research in India and Canada has 
shown that paper made from this wood 
is suitable for newsprint. The report 
comes from Bombay and was made 
by P. N. Nair, managing director of 
National Newsprint and Paper Mills. 

It is said the discovery will result 
in the establishment of a 100-ton-a-day 
newsprint mill at Chandni, in Central 
India. A Canadian engineering firm 
has been retained to engineer the plant, 
which will be in the center of a 375,000 
acre forest, of which 100 square miles 
have been leased from the government. 
A 30,000 kilowatt thermal power sta- 
tion will be erected by the government. 
The company is capitalized at $3,450,- 
O00. 

Indian imports of newsprint run 
about 40,000 tons yearly and the coun- 
try has an estimated potential demand 
of 90,000 tons. The new company 
expects to sell its domestic newsprint 
at about 60% of the landed cost of 
Canadian newsprint, the report states. 
In making the announcement the com- 
pany quoted a report from Robert A. 
Rankin & Co., Montreal paper consul- 
tants, which said in part: “We have 
had enough time to study the prob- 
lems, quite apart from laboratory re- 
sults, to know that paper can be made 
from your wood. Our engineers, chem- 
ists and papermakers are quite con- 
vinced on this score.” 


Forest Products Lab 
Tests Paper House 


Maptson, Wis.—A House built 
partly of paper is being tested at the 
United States Forest Products Labo- 
ratory testing grounds here, but it ts 
not yet ready for commercial use. 

The House is built of panels of 
paper glued together, known as sand- 
wich panels. The material was origi- 
nated in the war for high speed air- 
craft. The panels consist of a core, 
made of large sheets of corrugated 
kraft paper treated with resin and 
glued together, and covers of thin 
metal, plywood or veneer, glued to the 
core. They are four feet by eight feet 
and are so light in weight they can 
be handled by one man. 

The panels have been given many 
tests by laboratory engineers and 
chemists and have stood up well but 
further experiments are planned be- 
fore they. will be released to the 
building industry. 
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Hudson’s New Mill at Palatka 
Designed for 200-Ton Output 


The Hudson Pulp & Paper Corpora- 
tion, Southern Division, in Putnam 
County, Fla., is in a triangular strip 
between the Georgia Southern and 
Florida Railway and the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway, being served by a con- 
necting spur to both lines. The mill 
faces on Rice Creek, a tributary of 
the St. Johns River, with a minimum 
channel depth of twelve feet. The dock 
facilities provide means for water 
shipment of incoming and outgoing 
materials to the Port of Jacksonville 
and other points. 

In general, the mill as designed will 
produce up to two hundred tons per 
day of high grade kraft, wrapping, 
gumming, and bag, with facilities for 
converting same into the finished prod- 
uct; and full provision has been made 
for adding a future bleach plant or 
doubling its capacity. 

The buildings are of steel frame, 
concrete foundation, floors and grade 
beams, with eight-inch brick curtain 
walls, treated steel sash, and with a 
total floor space of two hundred sixty 
thousand square feet. and a building 
area of one hundred thirty thousand 
square feet. All of the heavy founda- 
tions are on wood piling driven to be- 
low the existing water table. 


The roof deck is precast light con- 
crete slabs, overlaid with insulating 


board where required. Corrugated 
asbestos siding is used for some of the 
temporary walls, sheds, and in the 


canopy or open. type construction for 
the recovery building. Approximately 
fifty-four hundred piles; twenty-five 
hundred tons of steel, sixteen thousand 
cubic yards of concrete; a million and 
one-half brick; and seventy thousand 
square feet of sash were required in 
the buildings and foundations. 

The wood yard is arranged for the 
storage of a minimum of eight thou- 
and cords. Handling into or out of 
storage will be within reach-of a loco- 
motive crane. 

A horizontal steel conveyor with 
loading skirt parallels the incoming 
wood track and delivers up an inclined 
section tone 12-ft. by 45-ft. barking 
drum, the wood from which drops 
onto a sorting conveyor for the clean- 
ing or rejection and return of unbarked 
wood. The prepared wood is delivered 
from the end of this sorting conveyor 
directly into one 88-in. 10-knife chipper 
and thence onto vibrating chip screens 
and by a Redler type conveyor to 
ground storage silos of tile construc- 
tion. There are three of these silos, 
27-ft. diameter by 46-ft. high, which 
give a 24-hour storage capacity. Re- 
jects from the chip screens are re- 
turned to a re-chipper and the sawdust 
is removed by belt conveyor for com- 
bining with the refuse going to the 
bark burning boiler. 

Four welded steel digesters are pro- 
vided, each having 3320 cubic feet or 
approximately 10-ton capacity’ per 


blow, thus providing for long cooks 
with a five-hour turnover. Indirect 
heaters have been provided for each 
of the four digesters, with stainless 
steel tubes, with the liquor being re- 
moved from the digester at a point 
just above the junction of the cone 
section and the vertical section and 
then re-distributed in the proper 
proportion through special nozzles at 
both top and bottom of the digesters. 

Chips are delivered from the ground 
storage bin to the digesters with a 
double Redler type conveyor. Auto- 
matic relief discharge has also been in- 
cluded in conjunction with a relief con- 
denser, decanter, and storage for the 
turpentine extracted. 

The steam discharged from each 
digester blow will be passed through 
a separating cyclone and_ thence 
through a heat reclaiming system 
where it will be condensed and used 
as.a medium for heating clean, incom- 
ing water for wash purposes. 

For the de-liquoring of the pulp, 
three 8-ft. by 10-ft. vacuum type 
washers have been installed at the same 
elevation as the digester room oper- 
ating floor, the drop legs delivering 
into vertical tanks at ground level. 
The strong liquor tank is 35-ft. in 
diameter; the intermediate, 27-ft. in 
diameter; and the weak liquor tank, 
25-ft. diameter; all 20-ft. high. 

Foam collected from these tanks 
will be delivered to a foam tank 15-ft. 
diameter, 45-ft. high, after passing 
through breakers. Black liquor soap 
removed at relatively low concentra- 
tion from this foam tank will be taken 
off and combined with the feed to the 
steam evaporator and then removed 
between the effects of this unit for 
delivery to a skimming tank for taking 


Southeast view of the new Hudson Pulp and Paper Corporation Mill 
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Hudson’s Evaporator and Recovery Unit 


off and storing for shipment; excess 
liquor being returned to the evapora- 
tors. 

Vibrating type pre-knotters are 
placed ahead of the washers in order 
to improve economy in washing. It is 
tentatively planned to dispose of the 
knots by burning in the recovery unit 
or refuse boiler. 

The washers are provided with hoods 
for the removal of vapor and a full 
complement of automatic control in- 
struments, including consistency regu- 
lation and metering of the incoming 
stock. For case of erection and re- 
moval of cylinders, a hand-operated 
Crane is installed above the washers 
and a small elevator serves both 
digester and wash room floors. 

The final washed stock from the last 
washer will be discharged by gravity 
into a concrete storage chest of 15-tons 
capacity, equipped with propeller type 
agitators. From this stock chest the 
pulp will be delivered to a mixing box 
for combining with white water and 
discharged through three centrifugal 
type screens, two of which will be used 
as primary and one as a tailings screen. 
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The accepted stock from the cen- 
trifugal screens will flow by gravity 
into an 8-ft. by 12-ft. vacuum type 
thickener, which will also receive some 
of the white water returned from the 
paper machine. The thickened stock 
will be delivered into a concrete stor- 
age chest with propeller agitation, of 
20-tons capacity of 4% consistency. 

White water from the thickener will 
be discharged through a drop leg into 
a concrete storage tank placed under 
the washed stock chest, from which 
recirculating pumps will provide the 
necessary white water for dilution and 
showers on the screens and thickener. 

For the preparation of stock before 
going on to the paper machine seven 
Jordans with 300 horsepower motors, 
at 450 rpm, are installed, five of which 
will be used as primary and two for 
finishing. The hydrated stock from the 
primary Jordans will discharge into 
either of two concrete storage chests 
with propeller agitation, of 15-tons 
capacity each, arranged so that one of 
these chests can be used for broke as 
desired. 

Arrangements are provided for con- 


sistency regulation ahead of the Jor- 
dans and metering ahead of the paper 
machine. Size is to be introduced in the 
suction of the pump ahead of the fin- 
ishing Jordans and alum in the suction 
of the fan pump serving the paper 
machine. Delivery of size will be in 
liquid form with requisite storage 
capacity and facilities are provided for 
receipt of dry or liquid alum as de- 
sired. 

The refining room is served by a 5- 
ton overhead crane and a close control 
of the Jordans by instrumentation is 
included. 


Paper Machine 


The 234-inch, high speed, Four- 
drinier kraft paper machine is of the 
most modern type, arranged for speeds 
up to 1400 feet per minute, suitable for 
the production of from 25-Ib. to 110-Ib. 
basis weights. 

To deliver the stock of uniform con- 
sistency and velocity to the wire, a 
flow spreader is provided with 120-in. 
high slice. 

The Fourdrinier part is suitable for 
a wire 100-ft. long, 234-in. wide, ar- 
ranged for installing from the tending 
aisle without necessity of removing 
the Fourdrinier proper. The breast roll 
is 28-in. in diameter; and table rolls 
10% in. There are eight 7-in. suction 
boxes and a 40-in. suction couch roll. 
Shake is of the duplex type of two 
units, suitable for a range of from 85 
to 500 strokes per minute. 

For the press part there are two 
sections, each with a rubber covered 
upper roll 30-in. diameter and a rubber 
covered lower roll of the suction type, 
36-in. in diameter, all connected with 
a pneumatic type loading system to 
properly distribute the weight on the 
bottom rolls as desired; all mounted in 
heavy duty roller bearings. 

Located between the second main 
press and the first lower dryer is a 
smoothing press with upper and lower 
rolls 30-in. in diameter; also with auto- 
matic loading device, roller bearings, 
and oscillating doctor. 

The dryer part is arranged in two 
sections, with an upper and lower felt 
on each. The first section has twenty- 
two 60-in. paper dryers and four 60-in. 
felt dryers; the second section, twenty- 
two 60-in. paper dryers and two 60-in. 
felt dryers. All journals are of extra 
heavy duty self-aligning rollers. 

The driving train is of the fully en- 
closed type with all dryers and the 
lower tier of each section horizontally 
connected together by intermediate 
idler gears which, in turn, drive the 
upper dryers by means of idler pinions, 
all arranged for lubrication from a 
central system. 

Following the dryers are two 8-roll 
calender stacks, four rolls of which, of 
the second stack, are bored and fitted 
for steam or water connections. The 
bottom bearings are self-aligning water 
cooled babbitt, with the others of im- 
proved roller bearings, all lubricated 
by pressure feed oiling. Levers and 
weights apply pressure to the journals 
at the top of the rolls. 
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No matter what paper machine you’re using—no 
matter what the operating conditions are—you'll 
find that the drive you need to cut costs is one of 
the four basic types described above. General 
Electric makes all four types—and that’s a good 
reason why you have much to gain by bringing 
your drive problems to us. With a wide selection 
of drives to choose from you can get the right 
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governing systems, can be provided with smooth — 
speed changes over a range as high as 30 to 1. 
The desired speed is attained with no hunting and : 
is held with an accuracy of 1/4 of one percent _ 
under normal operating conditions. The electric 
governor on this drive is housed in protective 
econ I WA resi, roy. ot maiatiey 


combination of speed-control accuracy and sensi- 
tivity. You can get practically any speed range you 
want too. Finally, you can select a drive that’s 
easier to Operate, occupies less floor space, and 
requires less attention. Why not talk it over soon 
with a General Electric paper-mill specialist? 
Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


663-30 
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The reel is of the uniform speed 
type with main driving drum 42-in. 
diameter with four reeling drum 125% 
in. diameter. 

For the final rolls a 2-drum, uniform 
speed winder suitable for taking rolls 
up to 60 in. in diameter is provided 
and equipped with ten slitter units; 
also a mechanical ejecting and unload- 
ing device. 

The winder drive is of the variable 
speed type through a 125-KW MG set 
and adjustable speed DC motor, ar- 
ranged for a paper winding speed of 
3000 ft. per minute. 

The sections of the machine requir- 
ing variable speeds will be driven by 
sectionalized individual motor drive 
having electronic control, the motors 
for which will obtain their current 
from two 700 horsepower, 80% PF 
motor generator sets, with a separate 
generator for each section of the 
machine. 

Air conditioning and removal of 
vapor from the machine room will be 
accomplished by a transite hood over 
the dryer section, with five exhaust 
fans and the necessary heater and 
supply fans for air make-up. For pro- 
viding the necessary vacuum on the 
flat boxes, suction couch and presses, 
seven vacuum pumps are to be in- 
stalled, aggregating 715 horsepower. 

The fan pump of the machine will 
have a capacity of 14,000 gpm and 
white water recovered from the paper 
machine and not recirculated will be 
returned to the system ahead of the 
pulp thickener. 

Broke from the paper machine and 
returned waste from the converting 
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Diagram of the Hudson layout at Palatka 


plant will be conveyed to a breaker 
beater of 2000 Ib. capacity. 

A full complement of auxiliaries of 
the latest type has been included for 
the machine, such as for the condi- 
tioning of felts, removal of condensate, 
oiling, and instrumental control. 

The machine room building itself is 
342 ft. long by 69 ft. wide and while 
it is built to house a single machine 
initially, it is designed so that it can 
be readily expanded to house a second 
unit. 

For servicing the machine, there isa 
main electrically operated crane run- 
ning the full length of the building, 
equipped with two 15-ton trolleys for 
the handling of the largest rolls. There 
is also a 10-ton electrically operated 
crane for the handling of rolls from 
the reel to the winder and a 5-ton 
hand operated crane for the back drive. 


Finishing and Converting 
A two-story building, 324 ft. long 


and 152 ft. wide extends from the 
machine room, the first section of 
which, approximately 108 ft. by 152 
ft., will be used for wrapping or re- 
winding of finished rolls or sheeting 
of same, as well as storage. 

The section of this second floor 
ahead of the finishing room, approx- 
imately 216 ft. by 152 ft., will be used 
as a converting plant, with space for 
winders, bag and sack machines, as 
well as a central glue-making and paste 
department. The basement of the build- 
ing will be used for gumming machines, 
roll storage, shipment, and will also 
provide space for other converting 
operations. 


Two 8-ton, 8 ft. by 12 ft., platform 
type elevators serve this building from 
the machine room level to the base- 
ment or shipping level; one in the fin- 
ishing room to take care of rolls going 
out for direct shipment and the other 
at the end of the converting building 
to take care of the finished, converted 
product. 

All rolls and finished products will 
be handled by tiering lift trucks 
throughout the finishing, converting, 
and shipping operations; and platform 
type scales will be located at various 
points so as to record the weight of 
rolls coming off of the paper machine, 
the converting operation, and the final 
shipping weight. 

Shipping facilities for the finished 
product are provided by a railroad 
track paralleling alongside the finish- 
ing and converting building, with 
another track on the water side and 
along the dock. Ramps will also be 
used for the handling of materials 
from the shipping floor to the dock 
front. 

The dock is of steel sheet pile con- 
struction, having a frontage of some 
300 ft., with a dredged channel and 
turning basin for a minimum draft of 
12 ft. A channel from this dock has 
been dredged into Rice Creek for a 
distance of 1500 ft., with a minimum 
width of 60 ft., Rice Creek having an 
existing channel leading into Etonia 
Creek and thence into the St. Johns 
River over a distance of approximately 
two miles. 

The dock will also provide facilities 
for the receipt of incoming material. 
A service water pump house for the 
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Veit Chemical Producing Works includes 


ATLANTA WORKS 
East Point, Ga. 

BAKER & ADAMSON WORKS 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 

BALTIMORE WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. 

BATON ROUGE WORKS 
Baton Rouge, La 

BAY POINT WORKS — ; aera 
San Francisco (Port Chicago) , Callf. 

BOSTON WORKS 
Medford, Mass 


* a oe e 
BUFFALO WORKS +++ SO when it’s Basic Chemicals 
uv , : 
LUMET WORKS 
bicago (Hegewisch), Ill. 


cAtgN WOR for American Industry x 
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CHILLICO WORKS 

Chillicothe, Baio Rey! 
DELAWARE WOR 4 

Nosh Elaymon call on GENERAL CHEMICAL first = 
DEMING WORKS 

Deming, N. M. 
DENVER WORKS 

Denver, Colo. 
DETROIT WORKS 

Detroit (River Rouge), Mich. 


EAST ST. LOUIS WORKS At every point in the compass . . . wherever Industry is centered . . . there 
East St. Louis, Ill. 













EL SEGUNDO WORKS is a General Chemical producing works or distributing station serving the 
Los Angeles (E! Segundo) , Colif. : apo 

FRONT ROYAL WORKS territory. To supply Industry’s requirements across the country, General 
ront Royal, Vo. 

HUDSON RIVER WORKS Chemical has 33 major producing locations from which pour a steady 

gewoater, N. J. 

JACKSONVILLE WORKS stream of essential chemicals. 
Jocksonville, Fla. 

eee wo These include acids—alums—sodium compounds—fluorine derivatives— 

urg, 





KALAMAZOO WORKS 
Kalomazoo, Mich. 


MENASHA WORKS# Tara Tat agents, fine and pharmaceutic chemicals. 


MIDDLETOWN WORKS Thus, coast to coast, a full flow of this 


other heavy chemicals—as well as re- 






Middletown, Ohio 
MONROE WORKS 
Monroe, Lo. 
NATIONAL WORKS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
NEWELL WORKS 
Newell, Pa 
NEW ORLEANS WORKS 
Marrero, La. 
PULASKI FOUNDRY 
Pulaski, Vo. 
PULASKI WORKS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
Puloski, Va. 
RICHMOND WORKS 
San Francisco (Richmond), Calif. 
SAVANNAH WORKS 
Sevannoh, Goa. 


a GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS WORKS#® ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices Serving Industry from Coast to Coast 







broad and varied range of products, so ‘ 
necessary to peak production, is assured. 

That is why . . . in every branch of 
Industry everywhere . . . the choice is 
General Chemical first in “Basic Chem- 


icals for American Industry.” 


























*Genero! Chemical Company, Inc. 
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condensers and washup requirements 
is located at the end away from the 
finishing building. 


Machine Shop and Stores 


A two-story building, 95 ft. by 90 ft., 
is located adjoining the dry end of the 
machine room and the finishing room. 
The upper floor of this building will 
be used~as a machine shop and the 
basement for stores. 

An overhead trolley with two 15-ton 
hoists runs along one end of this build- 
ing, extending into the machine room 
at one end and over the railroad track 
at the other, providing means for han- 
dling incoming rolls and other mate- 
rials; and also for the placing of rolls 
on a grinder located at basement level. 
Supplementing this hoist, a 10-ton 
hand operated crane will handle mate- 
rials from the basement, the trolley 
hoists, and serve the various machine 
shop tools. 


Recovery of Chemicals 


Black liquor recovered from the 
washing operation is to be stored in 
three tanks, two 20 ft. diameter and 
20 ft. high, and one 26 ft. diameter 
and 30 ft. high, to pump continuously 
to a quintuplet, long tube, black liquor 
evaporator receiving the liquor at 16% 
solids and discharging it at from 50 
to 55% to two concentrated liquor 
storage tanks, one 14 ft. by 24 ft., and 
one 20 ft. diameter by 24 ft. high, 
from which it will be pumped through 
a Cascade type evaporator and finally 
delivered to the spray nozzles for burn- 
ing in a modern type black liquor re- 
covery and steam generator unit, hav- 
ing a capacity for 480,000 pounds of 
solids per day and generating steam at 
420 psi, 725°, to tie in with that gen- 
erated by the main boiler plant. 

The waste gas from the recovery 
boiler, after passing through the Cas- 
cade evaporator, will go through 4n 
electrical precipitator before entering 
the stack for the recovery of soda that 
would normally be carried off in these 
gases. The dry recovered salt cake 
from the precipitator will be conveyed 
to a tank where it will be mixed with 
weak black liquor; and when built up 
to sufficient concentration, returned 
into the disc evaporator. 


Make-up salt cake requirements will 
be handled by a pneumatic system from 
railroad cars into a storage room and 
to the salt cake mixing tank, where 
it will be combined with the black 
liquor fed into the recovery unit. 


The multi-effect evaporator is placed 
in the open immediately adjoining the 
recovery building so that an automatic 
control, combined with that of the re- 
covery unit itself, can be handled from 
one centralized point. 


The chemicals reduced by the re- 
covery unit are delivered in the form 
of molten smelt into a dissolving tank 
where they are mixed with the recov- 
ered weak liquor from the subsequent 
recausticizing operation required to 
form green liquor. 

The green liquor from the dissolving 
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tank will be pumped into a storage 
tank, 20 ft. by 20 ft. Before using the 
green liquor in the causticizing oper- 
ation, it will be clarified and the re- 
sulting dregs from same _ further 
washed for the recovery of soda in a 
tray type thickener, the two operations 
being combined in a tank, 30 ft. 
diameter by 36 ft. high. 

The clarified green liquor will be 
combined with reburnt lime and new 
lime in a slaker with a classifier for 
the removal of grits and the resulting 
milk of lime pumped to three elevated 
causticizing tanks, 10 ft. diameter by 
8 ft. high, arranged in series and dis- 
charging by gravity into a tray type 
white liquor clarifier and mud washer 
combined as a unit in one tank, 32 ft. 
diameter by 36 ft. high, with clarified 
white liquor from this unit delivered 
to two white liquor storage tanks, 20 
ft. diameter by 20 ft. high, where it 
will be available for re-use in the 
digesters. 


The final resulting sludge from the 
lime mud washer will be delivered into 
a storage tank and final single tray 
thickener, 20 ft. diameter by 10 ft. 
high, from which it will be pumped 
directly to a 7 ft. diameter by 200 ft. 
long kiln, fired with oil, thus giving 
reburnt lime for the major portion of 
that required in the slaking operation. 


The small amount of make-up lime 
that will be required to replace that in 
the relatively closed system will be 
handled from railroad cars into a 
storage tank by a pneumatic handling 
system for delivery into the slaker in 
conjunction with the reburnt lime in 
automatically measured quantities con- 
tinuously. 


The weak liquors resulting from the 
various washings in the recausticizing 
system are collected and stored in a 
tank, 20 ft. by 20 ft., for recirculation 
into the dissolving and other liquor 
tanks in conjunction with the black 
liquor recovery unit. 


The controls for the continuous 
causticizing operation are located in 
an enclosed room near the slaker at 
about the center of the operation, the 
balance of the equipment being in the 
open. 


Power Plant 


The power plant is divided into three 
units: boiler room, turbine room, and 
recovery room, with the first two in 
adjacent buildings and the recovery 
room connected by a passageway and 
building in which auxiliary equipment 
is located. 

The boiler room has installed in it 
two oil fired integral furnace power 
boilers, each having a capacity for gen- 
erating 70,000 pounds of steam per 
hour. The third boiler is a duplicate 
of the two oil burning units but with 
the addition of a Hofft furnace for 
the burning of bark and sawdust, but 
arranged for burning oil as well. The 
boilers will operate with steam at the 
superheater outlet of 450 psi and 750°F 
total temperature, and a feed water 
temperature of 270°F. 


All three of these boilers, together 
with the recovery unit, discharge their 
gases into a radial brick stack 240 ft. 
high and 12 ft. in diameter at the top. 

In the turbine room there is one 
7500 KW turbo generator of the 
double extraction, condensing type, 
with steam automatically extracted at 
150 psi and 50 psi. The condenser is 
of the surface type, two-pass, with 
divided water boxes and has a total 
surface of 5,000 square feet. 

In one end of the turbine room is 
the air compressor for mill supply, a 
small separate unit also being provided 
in the machine room for direct use on 
the paper machine. 

A 10-ton crane in this building serves 
the turbine, the compressor, and the 
auxiliary equipment. 

In the connecting building between 
the turbine room and the recovery 
room is located a 500,000 pound per 
hour horizontal type, deaerating heater 
and two centrifugal boiler feed pumps, 
one motor driven and one steam driven, 
with the exhaust steam from the latter 
delivering into the deaerating feed 
water heater. Also located in this 
building is the feed water chemical 
treating equipment. The initial plant 
operation contemplates internal boiler 
water treatment only. 


Electrical Distribution 


For the 11,500 HP installed motor 
capacity, the electrical distribution is 
in two voltage level classes. The first 
or primary system is 4160 volts, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, supplied by a 7500 
KW turbine driven generator. It serves 
direct motors rated 200 HP and larger, 
as well as a number of unit type of 
substations. The secondary system is 
440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, supplied by 
the unit type substations. It serves 
motors rated 150 HP and smaller, as 
well as form the primary distribution 
system for building lighting. 

The primary distribution is the radial 
type, with its control, together with the 
generator controls, placed in totally 
enclosed, metal clad switchgear located 
in the turbine room and arranged for 
the outgoing circuits to correspond to 
the manufacturing departments. Out- 
going circuits radiate from the switch- 
gear to strategically placed control 
rooms wherein are located the unit 
type of substations and motor starting 
equipment. 

The transformer and secondary dis- 
tribution controls are combined into 
load center unit substations wherein 
the transformer and control equipment 
are close coupled and all interconnec- 
tions wholly enclosed. 


In general, full voltage magnetic 
starters are used throughout. Those 
for the 4160 volt motors have oil im- 
mersed contacts and are fitted with 
high interrupting capacity current lim- 
iting fuses, all mounted in self-sup- 
porting steel enclosures. The 440 volt 
motor starters are of the air circuit 
breaker magnetic combination type, 
several of which are group together 
in steel cabinets as a motor control 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
METHYL VIOLET 4BPX 


MetuHy.L VioLeT 4BPX Conc. is the 
outstanding member of the basic violets. 
It is, by far, the most economical and 
useful violet used in paper dyeing. 
Used in conjunction with Methylene 
Blue 2B Conc. and Green, it produces 
light and deep blues and violets; with 
Fuchsine RTN it produces deep, rich 
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red-violet tones. It is also used exten- 
sively for tinting news whites; and be- 
cause of its excellent solubility it is well 
adapted for staining, dipping and coating. 

Your Heller & Merz representative 
will be glad to give you full information 
about this and other colors in our wide 
range of paper dyes. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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centet. Both the high voltage and low 
voltage starters are placed either in 
the same rooms with the load center 
unit substations or in adjacent rooms. 
Thus all of this equipment is kept out 
of the manufacturing areas, easily ac- 
cessible for maintenance and is under 
control of only authorized persons and 
filly protected from excessive moisture 
conditions. Remote control push button 
stations in watertight cast iron cases 
are placed at each machine for the 
operators to start and stop the motors. 

In effect, the low voltage distribution 
system consists principally of the cir- 
cuits from the motor starter to the 
individual motors, which in addition 
to others, has the advantage of reduc- 
ing to a single motor, partial shut- 
downs caused by trouble that might 
develop in any one circuit. 

Fluorescent lighting is installed in 
those areas where conditions permit; 
otherwise incandescent lighting is used. 
The lighting distribution is 440 volts 
primary, stepped down to 110/220 volts 
with small transformers conveniently 
placed in the manufacturing buildings, 
and arranged for subdivided control 
limited to relatively small areas. In ad- 
dition to the general lighting system, 
there is a “pilot light” system, or 
“Night Watchman Light” system, con- 
trolled from the turbine room which 
will be for use not only during the 
non-operating hours of the plant but 
for emergency lighting in case some- 
thing should happen to take the turbo 
generators off the system. 

Provisions have been made for con- 
nection to an outside source of power, 
to provide current for maintenance 
purposes and necessary pumps during 
the non-operating hours when the tur- 
bines would be shut down, and boiler 
plant under repair. 

Wiring, in general, is in rigid metal- 
lic conduit, installed exposed on the 
ceilings, walls or under trusses, and 
in wet areas is safe guarded, so far as 
is practicable, against corrosion. In 
these areas moisture resistant insulated 
wires are used as a further precaution 
against trouble developing inside the 
conduits. To reduce as much as possible 
work stoppages due to primary circuit 
failures, each circuit is designed for 
two complete circuits in parallel, norm- 
ally to operate continuously in parallel 
but each of sufficient capacity to carry 
the load without injurious heating. 


Water Supply 


Water for the process requirements 
of the mill is obtained from a pump 
house on Etonia Creek having two 
3000 gpm motor driven centrifugal 
pumps installed and delivering over a 
pipe line 20-in. in diameter for a length 
of two and one-half miles into a cham- 
ber combined with a raw water pump 
house located at the dock near the 
mill. The Etonia Creek pump house is 
above the point of salinity which on a 
few rare occasions, due to high tides 
and east winds, might affect the pump 
house at the dock. The process water 
received from Etonia Creek is rela- 
tively soft but has a small amount of 
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coloring matter. Provision has also 
been made for a future filter plant to 
remove this color when a bleach plant 
is installed. 


The raw water pump house at the 
dock provides cooling water for the 
condensers with three 3000 gpm cen- 
trifugal pumps and fire protection from 
two 1000 gpm fire pumps, one motor 
driven and one gasoline engine driven. 
Located in the pump house at the dock 
also are two 3000 gpm process sefvice 
water pumps to re-pump the water de- 
livered from Etonia Creek from the 
separate compartment to the mill at 
required pressure. Provision also has 
been made for allowing these pumps 
to take water direct from Rice Creek 
at the dock at such times as salinity is 
not present. 


General Facilities 


The general contractors for the new 
mill are Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation of New York City, with 
M. C. McGough, Vice-President in 
charge of construction, and L. V. For- 
beck representing the company on the 
ground as Project Manager. 


J. E. Sirrine Company, Engineers, 
of Greenville, South Carolina, and its 
various departments have been re- 
sponsible from the inception of the 
project for the preparation of all re- 
ports and final detailing of plans, under 
the direction of D. G. Moon, assisted 
by H. W. Meakin; with the super- 
vision of the actual construction in 
charge of J. H. Bringhurst, Jr., as 
Resident Engineer, all working in close 
conjunction with William Mazer and 
A. M. Lund, of the Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corporation. 


Equipment was supplied according to 

the following list : 

Feed Water Pumps: Warren Steam Pump 
Company. 

Feed Water Heater: Cochrane Corporation. 

Mill Compressors: Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany; Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Fire Pumps: Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

Water Intake Screens: Link-Belt Com- 


pany. 

Condenser: Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. 

Main Switchgear and Transformers: Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Elevated Water Tank: Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company. 

Structural Steel: Southern Steel Works 
Company. 

Reinforcing Steel: Ceco Steel Products 


orp. 

Steam Turbine; Motor Controls: General 
Electric Company. 

Motors: Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion; Reliance Electric Company. 

Fence: Cyclone Fence Division, American 
Steel & Wire Company. 

Drinking Water Treatment: Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., The Permutit Company. 
Kamyr Wet Machine: Sandy Hill Iron & 

Brass Works. 

Boiler Water Treatment: Milton Roy 
Pumps; W. B. Coleman & Company. 
Temperature Controls, Automatic Controls, 
and Instruments: Mason-Neilan Regula- 
tor Company; The Bristol Co. ; Republic 
Flow Meters Co.; The Foxboro Co.; 

Leeds & Northrup. 


Steel Windows: Truscon Steel Company. 

Precast Concrete Roof Decks: Precast 
Slab & Tile Company. 

Miscellaneous Tanks and Steel 
Rubin Iron Works, Inc. 

Steel Gratings: Blaw-Knox Company. 

Log and Chip Conveyors: Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Company. 

Refuse Conveyors: Link-Belt Company. 

Drum Barker; Digester Blow Down 
System ; Turpentine Condenser ; Digester 
Circulating System: Fibre-Making Proc- 
esses, Inc. 

Chipper: Carthage Machine Company. 

Re-Chipper: Waterville Iron Works, 

Chip Screen: Carthage Machine Company. 

Knife Grinder: Samuel C. Rogers & Com- 


pany. 
Chip Silos: Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Com- 
ny 


pany. 
Digesters: Chicago Bridge & Iron Corr- 


Boxes: 


pany. 

— Valves: Fibre-Making Processes, 
nc. 

Blow and Storage Tanks: Hammond Iron 
Works; Condenser Service & Eng. Co., 
Inc.; Taylor Iron Works. 

Black Liquor Washers; Thickeners; Foam 
Breakers; Centrifugal Screens; Blow 
Tank Agitator; Consistency Regulator: 
Improved Paper Machinery Corp. 

Elevators: General Elevator Company. 

Tailings Screen & Size Meter: Trimbey 
Machine Works. 

Pre-Knotters: Bird Machine Company. 

Agitators; Stock Chest: Noble & Wood 

achine Company. 

Jordans; Broke Beater: Noble & Wood 
Machine Company. 

Consistency Regulators: Trimbey Machine 
Works. 

Paper Machine: Pusey and Jones Corpora- 
tion. 

Paper Machine Drive: General Electric 


company. 

Hoods and Air System: J. O. Ross Engi- 
neering Corp. 

Vacuum Pumps: Nash Engineering Com- 


pany. 

Condensate Return Systems: Midwest- 
Fulton Machine Company. 

Fan Pumps: Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. 

Stock, Liquor, and Water Pumps: Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company; In- 
gersoll-Rand Company; Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp.; Morris Ma- 
chine Works; The LaBour Company, 
Inc.; Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

Felt Conditioning : Bird Machine Company. 

Scales: Fairbanks, Morse & Company. 

Winder: Cameron Machine Company. 

Roll Grinder: The Lobdell Company. 

Cranes: Whiting Corporation; Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 

Evaporators: Swenson Evaporator Com- 


pany. 

Recovery Boilers, Refuse Boilers, and Oil 
Burning Boilers: Babcock & Wilcox 
Company. 

— Stoker & Bin: The Hofft Company, 
nc. 

Refractories: United Refractory Construc- 
tion Co. 

Precipitators: Koppers, Inc. 

Salt Cake and Lime Handling Equipment: 
The Brady Conveyors Corporation. 

Insulation: Jamar-Olmen Company. 

Causticizing System: The Dorr Company. 

Lime Kiln: Traylor Engineering & Mfg. 


0. 

Liquid Alum System: General Chemical 
Company. 

Fans: B. F. Sturtevant & Company. 

Stack: Alphons Custodis Chimney Const. 
Company. 

Breechings: Hammond Iron Works; Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company. 
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Powel River’s mill with log pond in front 


Powell River Aims at Growth 


Of Its Production Rate 


Vancouver, B. C.—During the past 
three years the Powell River Company 
has steadily developed its post-war 
modernization and construction pro- 
gram at its pulp and paper mill at 
Powell River, B. C. Delays involved 
in delivery and general shortages of 
material have made it difficult to keep 
the program completely up to schedule, 
but in the main the work is being car- 
ried on fairly well in accordance with 
the timetable laid down. 

The kernel of Powell River Com- 
pany’s planning has been: 

_1. To raise newsprint production as 
high as possible, consistent with de- 
mand and marketability. 


2. Maximum possible production of 
pulp and paper at Powell River. 

3. Replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment as part of the new development 
program. 

4. Savings in wood per ton of prod- 
uct. 
5. Modernization and expansion of 
the plant so that it will be in a strong 
position to face drops in demand or 
possible business recessions. 
The program involves 

Stages as follows: 


successive 


December 4, 1947 


1. First Stage — 1944 

Improvement of wood preparation 
and the installation of a hydraulic 
barking plant and a whole log chipper. 
2. Second Stage — 1945 

Installation of a second 18,000 
K.V.A. generator at Lois River, a final 
step in the complete utilization of the 
company’s water power reserves in the 
Powell River area. 

3. Third Stage — 1946-47 

1. Raising of the Scanlon Dam at 
Lois River to its maximum height, to 
permit stabilization of power between 
the Powell and Lois River dams. 

2. Installation of an eighth news- 
print machine. 

3. Installation of a high yield sul- 
phite system which involves additional 
screening and refining equipment, and 
which will be installed in the com- 
pany’s present high grade sulphite 
building. 

4. Modernization of steam plant. 

5. General modernization of obsolete 
equipment in all parts of the plant. 

In addition to the mill expansion 
program, other developments, includ- 
ing townsite, provision for employees’ 
quarters, and new mill stores, are all 
under way. 


Hydraulic Barker Plant 


The new hydraulic barker plant was 
completed and went into operation in 
December, 1946. Powell River is prob- 
ably the first Canadian mill to install 
hydraulic system, and it is expected 
that a saving of approximately 12 per- 
cent in wood per ton of product will 
be effected. The bark is removed by 
water, forced through high pressure 
nozzles approximately 4% inch 1n diam- 
eter at a pressure of 1,200 pounds per 
square inch. 


Small Log Barker 


Complementing the hydraulic barker 
is the small log barker, which can han- 


Thirty-foot logs can be chipped in less than 
a minute in the new facilities 
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dle logs from four inches to 16 inches 
in diameter, and which will make for 
more complete utilization of wood and 
conservation of the company’s timber 
limits. The small log barker is now in 
operation. 


Whole Log Chipper 


Time and efficiency has been further 
speeded up by the whole log chipper, 
now in regular operation. The chipper 
will handle logs up to approximately 
26 inches in diameter and 30 feet long 
in one operation. 


Increase in Power Capacity 


Installation of. a second 18,000 
K.V.A. generator at Lois River brings 
the total hydro power capacity at 
Powell River to approximately 95,000 
h.p. The Lois River site, where ap- 
proximately 44,000 h.p. is developed, 
is 13 miles south of Powell River, and 
the power is carried over 66,000 volt, 
high tension wires direct to the plant. 
At Powell River itself over 50,000 
h.p. is developed hydraulically, by 
water being carried direct to the mill 
by 1,600 ft. penstocks. The installation 
of this unit and the raising of the 
Scanlon Dam at Lois River has greatly 
increased the efficiency of the hydro- 
electric system and avoids water wast- 
age. 


Number 8 Newsprint Machine 


This installation is to be completed 
in the summer of 1948, and is proceed- 
ing on schedule. The new machine, 
from the Dominion Engineering Com- 
pany, will produce approximately 60,- 
000 tons of newsprint annually, but 
owing to certain changes to be made 
in the mill, the net newsprint capacity 
will only be increased by 26,000 tons 
annually. It is a 226 inch machine and 
designed for operation up to 2,000 
feet a minute. 


Woodhandling yard at Powell River 


New Mill Store 


An integral part of the new mod- 
ernization program has been the con- 
struction of a modern centralized mill 
stores building. This building will be 
completed early in 1948. 


Townsite Construction 


As part of their veterans’ rehabili- 
tation program, the company has built 
14 duplex houses to accommodate 28 
families. The quick and speedy con- 
struction of these were important fac- 
tors in easing the townsite housing 
shortage and providing accommodation 
for returned service men. 


Employees’ Living Quarters 


The new, modern Walnut Lodge, 
constructed for single employees, is 


practically completed. It is modernly 
appointed and will accommodate 113 
employees. All rooms have running 
water and all are one or two roomed 
affairs. The building is a three-story 
structure, 32 by 216 feet; two lounge 
rooms are included on each floor, and 
a main recreation room in the base- 
ment. 

All general construction work has 
been carried out by the B. C. Bridge 
and Dredging Company. Electrical in- 
stallation at Lois River is a Canadian 
General Electric generator. Engineer- 
ing features of these installations were 
by the Dominion Engineering Com- 
pany. Designs for duplex houses and 
Walnut Lodge were submitted by C. B. 
K. Van Norman, well-known Van- 
couver architect. 


Bemis Bro. Bac Buitps A NEw MutLtTIwatt Bac FActory 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company’s projected plant at Vancouver, Wash., is in three parts. First is a two-story section at the front, 160 
x 100’, the second story of which is to be used for offices, employees’ cafeteria and locker rooms and the first floor of which 
is for bag storage area. In back of this is the manufacturing area, 160 x 260’, one story. The third part is a high one-story roll 
paper warehouse, 160 x 100’; making the overall dimensions 160 x 460’. The office and manufacturing building are of reinforced 
concrete designed for earthquake shocks in the light of recent severe shocks in the Seattle area. The walls are of “architectural 
concrete” treated so as to avoid the jagged irregular cracks so common in concrete work. The roll paper warehouse’ is of concrete 
up to the level of the manufacturing building and of metal from that point to the roof. The building has no monitors, etc., for 
natural ventilation and light but controlled artificial ventilation, provided by a series of fans in the roof. High-intensity lighting 
is supplied by fluorescent lamps. The area of the property is am'ple for a second unit at the rear and for a third unit at one side 
for future expansion. Ample railroad and trucking facilities and automobile parking areas are provided. 
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. «with &ondoz Whipcord V-Belts 


Manufacturers of all types of machinery are relying margin of tensile strength and resistance to dis- 
on Manhattan’s method of engineering V-belts to tortion and wear. 


meet their requirements for original equipment. 
i e “ V-Belt Bulletin 6868-B gives more details of this 


Condor Whipcord V-Belts embody 8 Points of long-wearing construction and includes helpful 
Balance. Their principal advantage lies in the tables. Ask for your copy. 

endless-wound Strength Member of strong, pre- 
stretched Whipcords that ride in a cushion of slow- 
aging, heat-dissipating Flexlastics. The performance 
of this construction is satisfactory under all 


Manhattan’s line of rubber products for Industry is 
consistently dependable — outstanding in quality. 
Make MANHATTAN your choice. 


conditions. Condor Whipcord V-Belts have a wide (“Flexlastics” is exclusive with Manhattan) 


RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN unc. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
December 4, 1947 
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New facilities at Woodfibre include the hydraulic barker, in building at right, chip storage bins to left, bleach plant in front of 
storage bins, and power house at center of picture. 


B. C. Pulp & Paper Inaugurates 


Double Improvement Program 


British Columbia Pulp & Paper 

Company Limited is engaged in a ma- 
, jor programme of modernization and 

development at its plants at Wood- 
fibre and- Port Alice, B.C. The work 
at Woodfibre will be completed in the 
early part of 1948 and involves outlay 
of over two and one-half million dol- 
lars, a large part of which has now 
been expended. The work at. Port 
Alice is in its comparatively early 
stages as the Company decided to com- 
plete the Woodfibre plant before un- 
dertaking the less extensive work at 
Port Alice. 

One of the initial steps in the Wood- 
fibre modernization programme was 
the development of additional and 
more efficient water and power sup- 
ply. To this end.a new dam was built 
at Henrietta Lake, which is-at the 
2,800-foot level. To move materials 
(sand, gravel, cement, lumber, etc.) 
to the site, four miles of road were 
driven into the mountains to Henrietta 
Lake. This lake was tapped several 
years ago by driving a tunnel under 
the lake, allowing an effective draw- 
down with the new dam of about 85 
feet. The tunncl discharges into Cedar 
Creek, and the water is picked up by 
a diversion dam, flumed to a screen 
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house and hence through woodstave 
and steel penstock to the power plant 
at the mill. 

The new dam is 54 feet in height 
and 450 feet in length and of rein- 
forced steel and concrete construction. 
Renovation of the penstock involved 
installation of 1,400 feet of 28 inch 
diameter woodstave pipe, which de- 
livers 175 pounds pressure at the lower 
end where it connects with the welded 
steel penstock. A further item in the 
penstock construction was the installa- 
tion of 1,900 feet of welded steel 22- 
inch inside diameter penstock, which 
provides 400 pounds working pressure 
at the lower end. 

At the entry point of the water to 
the woodstave penstock a new screen 
house was erected and 18 screens pro- 
vided, as well as a woodstave entry 
tank. 

The power house is of reinforced 
concrete construction and follows the 
conventional system, the boiler house 
and power house being built back to 
back. 

There are three boilers, each 600 
pounds, 725 degrees F.,. T.T. The 
boilers are B. & W. Type F. Integral 
Furnaces. One boiler is designed as 
an oil burning unit only, while the 


other two are fitted for firing cither 
hogged fuel or oil. These latter units 
ave combustion chambers of a size 
which would permit full production if 
fired on pulverized coal. Provision for 
these larger chambers was made in 
the event of hogged fuel becoming 
scarce at a future date, or of fuel oil 
costs reaching an excessive figure. The 
hogged fuel boilers are fitted with 
automatic combustion controls, but the 
fuel-air ratio control will be inopera- 
tive when they are fired on hogged 
fuel. The air flow and furnace draft 
from steam pressure will be used. Mul- 
ticlone ash precipitators by the West- 
ern Precipitation Company of San 
Francisco have been installed in the 
two -hogged fuel units. 

The three boiler feed pumps are 
driven by Terry type turbines. A 
Cochrane Deaerating Heater has also 
been installed. 

The power plant on one floor has 
two Elliott steam turbines each of 
2000 k.w. capacity with 570 pounds 
pressure at the throttle and 725 de- 
grees T.T. These are extraction type 
turbines’ extracting at 150 pounds for 
high pressure process and exhausting 
at 50 pounds for low pressure process. 
Jet type desuperheaters control the 
process steam conditions before it 
leaves the power house. The Company 
is also locating on the same floor of 
the power house a 2000 K.W. West- 
inghouse condensing turbine, which 
was formerly in the old power plant. 
Provision has also been made for a 
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America’s versatile paper manufacturer, THE 
MEAD CORPORATION, is successfully meet- 
ing the steady demand for new FUNCTIONAL 
papers. To produce papers that will solve the 
growing variety of packaging problems re- 
quires unusual paper making experience, pain- 
staking research and ingenious processing 
machinery for such operations as coating, com- 
bining, treating and the like. 


Coating Mechines 
Crepeing Machines 
Embossing Mochines 
Floor Cov. Machines 
Gummiag Mechines 
Lamincting Mechines 


Prietiag Mechioes tg 
Rubber Mill Machines MfseTF a) 
Well Paper Mechines 
Wexiag Mechines 
Winders oad Slitters 
Specie! Design Machines 
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The part played by WALDRON MACHINES in 
the production of MEAD PAPERS atfords ample 
proof of their ability to produce results in keep- 
ing with the high quality standards maintained 
by such leading manufacturers and converters. 


Whatever your paper processing problem, in- 
vestigate the possibilities of using WALDRON 
Machines like the WALDRON Reverse Roll 
Coater and Laminator illustrated above, one of 
many types available, A century and more of 
machine building experience is at your service. 


youn WALDRON corp. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK - 17 BOSTON - 9? 
ome e 4! ae aA: 79 MILK ST 
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third Elliott steam set when the load 
warrants. 


Also installed on the same floor is 
a 2812 K.V.A. Westinghouse engine 
type generator driven by a 3600 h.p. 
Pelton impulse wheel, single runner, 
with Woodward governor. The tail 
race from the wheel leads to the filter 
plant for process water. The wheel 
operates under 400 pound pressure. 

The switchboard is of the C.G.E. 
metal-clad type with all safety provi- 
sions incorporated. Circuit breakers 
are electrically operated with an in- 
terrupting capacity of 100,000 K.V.A., 
which may be altered to 150,000 
K.V.A. The generator voltage is 4,160 
three phase 60 cycles. Power is car- 
ried underground by armored lead 
covered cables to the four-load centers 
in the plant. It is transformed to the 
required lower voltage by three West- 
inghouse 1,200 K.V.A., one General 
Electric 1,200 K.V.A. and one West- 
inghouse 750 K.V.A. transformers. 


In addition to the work carried out 
at the power house the modernization 
of the wood preparation plant was 
another major item in the Woodfibre 
modernization programme. 


The hydraulic barking plant has one 
of the first concrete log hauls to be 
built in B.C. The barking plant build- 
ing is of steel internal column and 
roof and: floor beam construction with 
concrete walls, and a_ three-inch 
wooden roof deck with built-ip roof- 
ing. On the log deck there is a 108- 


inch circular cutoff saw driven by a 
75 h.p. motor installed on the swing- 
ing saw frame. The logs come up in 
40-foot lengths and are cut into 20- 


foot lengths by the swing saw. This 
circular saw handles logs up to 46 
inches in diameter, while larger logs 
have the cut finished by a motor driven 
chain saw. The logs are transferred 
by steam-operated kicker arms to the 
transfer deck. 


The logs next proceed to the hy- 
draulic barker, which is of the Belling- 
ham type, and has water supplied by 
a Bingham centrifugal pump driven 
by a Westinghouse motor. The water 
is supplied at 400-pound intake pres- 
sure, which is raised by the pump to 
1,300 pounds discharge pressure, and 
the pump has a capacity of 600 U.S. 
gallons per minute. 

After barking the logs proceed to 
a 175-inch diameter Sumner chipper, 
which is the largest yet to be installed 
in B.C., and which will handle logs 
up to 42 inches in diameter. Logs 
over this diameter are broken down 
by a one-man headsaw operation using 
an automatic carriage. 


From the chipper the chips are lead 
to the surge bin, which has been built 
in the hydraulic barker building. This 
bin is divided into four sections, be- 
neath which are four Allis-Chalmers 
5 feet by 14 feet chip screens which 
are fed by Link Belt rotary feeders. 
Over-size chips and slivers are re- 
turned and broken down by a 24-inch 
Diamond hog and then returned to the 
surge bins. The accepted chips are 
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fed on a 36-inch belt conveyor to a 
Link Belt elevator. The three con- 
crete chip storage bins are each 50 
feet in diameter and 90 feet in height. 
The bins have steel hopper bottoms 
which discharge over a Merrick 
Weightometer to the digesters. These 
are the biggest chip storage bins as 
yet erected in North America. 


The Company has also remodelled 
its cooking control system. It has in- 
stalled new steel beams and mastic 
flooring on the top floor of the diges- 
ter building and has installed two acid- 
resisting No. 16 gauge perforated 
blowpit bottoms, and will replace those 
in the other existing blowpits. A 
Croll-Reynolds vacuum chilling system 
has been installed in the acid plant 
to control water temperature and pro- 
vide absolute control over the com- 
bined. The bleached riffler room has 
been completely rebuilt and now has 
eleven modern rifflers, each 11 feet in 
width and 87 feet in length. 


The warehouse has been modernized 
and Clark loaders have been provided 
for warehousing purposes and loading 
cars. 

The Company has also completed the 
erection of 20 extra homes for married 
employes at the Woodfibre plant. 


At its Port Alice plant the Company 
has completed the erection of three 
chip storage bins, which are 80 feet 
in height and 50 feet in diameter, and 
which are of similar design to those 
at Woodfibre. Two miles of 18-inch 
woodstave pipe delivering water from 
Victoria Lake at Port Alice have been 
replaced with 24-inch creosoted wood- 
stave pipe and a new screen house and 
receiving tank have been erected. 

The Port Alice power plant has been 
augmented by a 650 h.p. oil fired ma- 
rine boiler. Three acid storage tanks 
have been replaced and two new water 
tanks provided for fire protection. A 
120-inch Carthage chipper has been in- 
stalled and the blow valve and blow 
piping enlarged on the No. 2 digester 
from 12 inches to 14 inches. Similar 
equipment will be installed on the other 
four digesters. The white water sys- 
tem has been completely revamped 
with new pumps and motors to com- 
plete the supply and a second con- 
tinuous causticizing tower has been 
installed. A second pulp drying ma- 
chine, 100-inch face, single cylinder, 
driven by a steam turbine, has been 
installed in the machine room with 
the necessary first press, second press, 
reversed third press, cylinder driers, 
layboy, etc. 

The old wooden trusses in the ma- 
chine room have been replaced with 
steel trusses and a new ventilating 
system installed. A new roof replaced 
the old one. 


Erection of a seventy-room bunk- 


house with all modern facilities has 
been completed. 


Two new wood acid towers are be- 
ing built to augment the seven towers 
existing and the old bronze pumps 
have been replaced with acid resisting 
steel units. Kamyr continuous chlori- 
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nation tower has been installed to re- 
place the present batch chlorination 
system, and changes will also be made 
in the method of chlorination feed. 

At the Port Alice plant a new floor 
is being laid in the warehouse. Pulp 
here is now being loaded with pallet 
boards and Towmotors instead of the 
former hand trucks. 


All the locomotive tracks in the 
yard at Port Alice have been relaid 
with heavier steel, while the limerock 
quarry of the Company five miles from 
Port Alice has been completely mech- 
anized. A third limerock barge has 
been placed in service, and with this 
additional equipment at the quarry and 
the improved transportation facilities, 
the Company believes it will be able 
to build up sufficient reserves of lime- 
rock during seven months of the year 
to eliminate quarry operations during 
more unfavorable weather. The 
quarry is operated on a contract basis. 

The work carried out by British 
Columbia Pulp & Paper Company 
Limited has been designed at both the 
Port Alice and the Woodfibre plants 
to modernize and speed up production 
operations rather than actually in- 
crease the total production capacity 
of the plant. The Woodfibre plant 
now has a daily production capacity 
of 230 tons, with 200-ton capacity for 
Port Alice. 


“Mixing Equipment Appoints 
Southwestern Representative 


Tutsa, Okla—Allan Edwards, Inc., 
pipe line, refinery and gasoline plant 
equipment engineering firm, has been 
appointed exclusive representative by 
the Mixing Equipment Company, Inc., 
of Rochester, N. Y., for the following: 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas-Panhandle 
districts and including Fort Worth 
and Dallas terrritory. The organiza- 
tion will handle engineering and sales 
for the Mixing Equipment lines of 
portable, turbine type and side enter- 
ing mixers for fluid agitation and 
mixing. 

Principals in the Edwards firm are 
A. J. (Scotty) Edwards and J. D. 
Irons. Mr. Edwards is widely known 
in oil circles, having been actively en- 
gaged in the oil field equipment busi- 
ness for the past 25 years. As vice- 
president of the Tulsa Purchasing 
Agents Association in 1925 and sales 
manager of Black, Sivalls & Bryson, 
Inc., with whom he was associated 
for 20 years, he has a close relation 
with the buying and engineering per- 
sonnel of the petroleum industry. 

Mr. Irons came to the Edwards or- 
ganization from the Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., in West Texas where he 
served as Junior Petroleum Engineer. 

. He served in the Navy for 33 months 
as an ordnance specialist after gradu- 
ating from the University of Tulsa as 
a petroleum engineer in 1942. Mr. 
Irons brings to the company a sound 
engineering background. 
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Stony Brook Mill 
ls Modernized 


The Stony Brook paper mill of 
Waltham, Mass., one of the oldest pa- 
per mills in continuous operation in 
the United States, has been purchased 
by the American Paper Products Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa. The mill 
has been totally rebuilt in a modern 
board mill under the supervision of 
Chester W. Armentrout of Fairview, 
Pa., to produce tube stock for con- 
sumption in the owner’s converting 
plants at Waltham, Mass., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Greenboro, N. Carolina. 

The Stony Brook mill has had a 
long and varied career, having been 
built in 1796 by Nathan Upham who 
manufactured a high grade of hand- 
made paper. The mill was later sold 
to Sawyer, Kimball and Parker, who 
in turn sold the mill to Cromwell 
Gibbs in 1822. In 1828 a fourdrinier 
machine built by Jacob Woolcot was 
installed. This was one of the first 
four fourdrinier machines built in this 
country by Jacob Woolcot, and it is 
believed that it was the second ma- 
chine built; the first being erected at 
the Crehore mill in Upper Newton 
Falls, Mass. This machine had the 
early type charcoal driers. At Crom- 
well Gibb’s death in 1833 the mill was 
acquired by John and Stephan Roberts, 
early pioneers in the industrial field in 
the Waltham area. A variety of board 
was made, including an asbestos board. 
The remains of the burr mill used to 
grind the crude asbestos for this board 
is still on the premises. The Roberts 
brothers are also credited with making 
the first non-adhesive saturating paper 
for roofing. In approximately 1840 the 
old mill building was destroyed by 


fire, and the present stone building was Front view at the wet end—driers at the rear 


erected. In 1867 John Roberts acquired 
the property from the partnership and 
installed a bank of steam heated driers. 
In 1885 the water power was no longer 
adequate to operate the mill fully, due 
to the city of Cambridge building the 
Stony Brook Reservoir to supply 
drinking water for the city of Cam- 
bridge. This led to a great amount 
of litigation, and was carried through 
to the Supreme Court with a decision 
favoring the paper mill rendered a 
great many years later. In the mean- 
time a steam engine was installed and 
used as prime motive power for the 
next 40 years. Shortly after World 
War I the mill passed through a suc- 
cession of ownerships, and was par- 
tially rebuilt in 1928 by the National 
Fire Works Company under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Gray, whose super- 
intendency of the mill dates back to 
the late 70’s. Mr. Gray is still living 
in Waltham, and was a constant and 
interested visitor during the present 
rebuilding program. Shortly after the 
rebuilding of the mill in 1925 the own- 
ership passed to Col. Horace Z. Lan- 
don and was operated by him until its 
purchase by the American Paper Prod- 
Clear aisle space is a feature, viewed from the back at the wet end ucts Company in May, 1947. 


December 4, 1947 
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' The American Paper Products Com- 
pany operated the mill as purchased 
for a few days only, and on May 15th 
the old’ machine was shut down and 
washed up for the last time. Starting 
the morning of the 16th all equipment, 
machinery, boilers, _pumps, water 
wheel, etc. were removed, and a major 
reconstruction of the building itself 
was started. The old boiler room soon 
became a modern machine shop, and 
the basement under the beater and 
machine room was excavated to a 
greater depth and new floors poured. 
The beater and machine room floors 
were removed and a new steel and 
concrete floor poured. The roof was 
removed, the walls raised 18 in. all 
around and a new roof built and glass 
bricks were installed in all of the win- 
dows. The building itself, one of the 
finest examples of early New England 
stone masonry has been completely 
restored to its original appearance by 
the Stenquists, a father and son com- 
bination of Swedish stone masons, now 
living in Waltham. 

The splendid cooperation received 
by the designer from the various sup- 
pliers of equipment was greatly appre- 
ciated, and undoubtedly shortened the 
time required to build the mill by sev- 
eral months. All pumping equipment 
was furnished by the Lawrence Pump 
and Engine Co. of Lawrence Mass., 
and proved extremely satisfactory in 
operation. Showers were furnished by 
Sandusky. Ryertex Press Bearings 
and doctors were used. A Cleaver 
Brook package type steam generator 
was installed. Waters Governor Co. 
reducing and safety valves were used 
on the steam lines to the paper ma- 
chine. The Andren Myerson Corpora- 
tion of Boston furnished all motors; 


the variable speed drives, roller chain, Back-end of dri Saints Mates Be fe lites of isl 
sprockets, anti-friction bearings, etc. ack-end of driers—placing drives in basement provides clear aisle space 


were furnished by the Union Gear Co. 
and Warren M. Pike, both of Boston. 
Perfecting Service Company steam 
joints with Nicholson traps and strain- 
ers were used. : 

The paper making equipment itself 
consists of a large breaker beater, a 
Noble and Wood Jordan, a three cylin- 
der wet end, and 32 stocked driers, 
calendar, reel and winder. 

Contrary to customary practices, all 
of this paper making equipment was 
fabricated on the property, thus effect- 
ing a great saving to the owner. The 
heater is of the continuous breaker 
type with perforated back fall, and 
the steel tub was fabricated and elec- 
tric welded throughout. The two stock 
chests located under the beater are of 
all concrete construction with a pro- 
peller agitator. The head boxes, mix- 
ing box, cylinder mold vats, press 
frames and housing, all felt rolls, drier 
frames and the complete winder was 
also fabricated on the premises. The 
machine will trim 62 in. and should 
produce 40,000 Ibs. daily. 

As in all preceding machines de- 
signed and built by Armentrout, the 
driers and wet end are driven by roller 


Wet end from the front (Continued on page 122) 
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Measure 
Chip Costs 


Quantity alone— 


Sure, chip volume is important in your mill's production. But chip quality 
can make or break the profit on that volume. 


Oversize chips must be re-chipped—at extra cost. And, oversize chips are 
usually bruised chips. Even when re-chipped, they require stronger acids, 
higher pressures, longer cooking—at more cost. And the quality of the pulp 
still suffers—at the cost of user satisfaction. 


Then there’s sawdust waste. Every mill man knows it’s a loss which adds 
to chip costs. 


The answer? Chipper knives that stay sharp longer! The longer they stay 
sharp, the greater your volume of uniform quality chips—with lower chip- 
reduction costs, sawdust waste, and knife grinding expense. 


Heppenstall Chipper Knives do stay sharp longer—serve longer. The steel 
that’s in them, the way they're heat treated and finished, and their very 
design are reasons why. For volume and quality, try a set. Heppenstall 
Company, Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania. 


HEPPENSTALL 
E.1.S. Chipper Knives 





Materials Must Move 


By J. F. Moriarty 


Probably no plant manager will state 
that he is entirely satisfied with the 
methods used by his organization to 
move materials into the buildings, 
through manufacturing processes, ° to 
storage and out the shipping room 
door. These men usually feel a bit 
proud when someone brings out the 
cost figures of ten years ago and com- 
pares them with current costs. The 
comparison shows a startling improve- 
ment because much progress has been 
made in the handling and storing of 
goods in that decade. The executives 
who deserve much of the credit for 
the gains feel there is further room 
for improvement and are constantly 
on the hunt for it. 


When the bulk of the movement was 
accomplished by hand and foot power 
it was natural that when motorized 
equipment was brought in to speed the 
operation it was found that the cost 
of handling each article or each ton 
was cut in a very large way. In those 
times it was possible to cut handling 
costs as much as the 40 to 60 percent 
that was widely advertised by the 
makers of several different lines of 
power equipment. And naturally as 
improvements were made and new 
wrinkles in handling and storing goods 
were devised the percentage of savings 
dropped to more modest figures. Even 
so, a rather insignificant 5 percent if 
figured on annual costs of 100,000 
dollars and up means an attractive 
saving. 

Some paper mills have long enjoyed 
the benefits of labor saving materials 
handling devices. Going back to 1911 
when the adoption of the hand lift 
truck system which replaced the four 
wheel floor truck and the two wheel 
type stevedore truck to a large extent 
—that was still hand power—but the 
system boosted the production of each 
“trucker” and actually a man with a 


hand lift truck accomplished as much’ 


moving per day as several men with 
the old type trucks. It was a case of 
eliminating extra handlings by keeping 
goods stored on skid platforms—also 
by increasing the pay load that each 
man moved. 

The successful experience with the 
new lift truck-skid platform system 
created an appetite for further savings 
and put the mill executives in an in- 
quiring frame of mind. It was not 
hard to sell many of the mill man- 
agers of substituting battery operated 
trucks for the hand drawn type as a 
demonstration quickly proved that the 
self propelled units could with a single 
operator outperform three to five men 
who depended on their brawn entirely. 
These venturesome executives piled up 
savings for the stock-holders—because 
they were willing to take chance on 
a system that had yet to be proved. 
Those who preferred to move more 
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slowly and cautiously found later that 
their more daring competitors had 
piled up impressive sums in the treas- 
ury in a scant two or three years. 
Those that trailed had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that when they em- 
barked on the new program that there 
was little risk to worry about. The 
more venturesome in the industry had 
eliminated the risk. Their only worry 
then was to select the best of a half 
dozen brands of equipment that were 
offered them. Even then some of these 
executives believed in taking plenty of 
time to compare the devices on the 
market with the idea in mind of get- 
ting the most value for their invest- 
ment. Certainly it was the proper 
thing to do up to a point. But if the 
process required a wait of another 
year during which time they “enjoyed” 
the disadvantage of the old methods 
with the higher costs that was some- 
thing else. It would have paid these 
firms to cut their investigating time 
two-thirds and get the benefit of the 
battery operated machines for two- 
thirds of the year—even if later they 
found they hadn’t chosen the very best. 


The head start gained by those firms 
who got started early could have put 
them in a position to improve the pro- 
duction of their mills over competitors 
and to effect an overall saving which 
would permit them to take business 
away from others not situated so well. 
It is often demonstrated to the dismay 
of firms that while a certain amount 
of caution is desirable too much is 
costly. 


Today with so many proved makes 
of labor saving equipment on the mar- 
ket it is questionable whether a long 
delay in purchasing is at all justified. 
Suppose a quick selection of a power 
truck had been made and after a few 
months it was found that the product 
had its shortcomings. That equipment 
nevertheless would effect savings the 
first year far beyond its cost and could 
be replaced with something better. The 
equipment could be sold or could be 
kept as a “spare” and would prove 
very helpful when emergencies arose. 


In everyday life we know that when 
we buy something that is new we may 
not be entirely satisfied but we don’t 
approve of people worrying about the 
risk and waiting a year or two before 
they buy the much wanted motor car, 
the electric refrigerator, the gas stove 
or the oil heater. The best liked article 
of this type has its shortcomings too, 
but nevertheless it provides conveni- 
ences and adds to the comforts of 
those in the home. It doesn’t hurt a 
great deal to be told that some neigh- 
bors or friends feel sure their selection 
was better than yours. 


Many firms have found it difficult 
to choose between the pewer liftruck 


that works with skid platforms and 
the model that is designed to handle 
pallets. Rather than get along without 
both it would pay to toss up a coin 
and pick either blindly providing it 
was clearly proven that both systems 
would be superior to the methods then 
in use. It is possible that a combina- 
tion of the two would prove to be wise 
and there are plenty of cases where 
three or four makes of trucks are oper- 
ated successfully in a plant. There is 
a gain in standardizing in one make 
of equipment, but there is nothing to 
prevent a firm from shifting to another 
make as conditions justify it. 


The returns from a piece of equip- 
ment will vary in different mills. Much 
depends on the care that is used in 
selecting and training the operators. 
A really skilled operator may move 30 
percent more tonnage than a mediocre 
driver. The more costly or more in- 
tricate device requires and deserves 
more care than others in the selection 
of operators and in their training. 


One point that is overlooked in the 
beginning by some firms is arranging 
for prompt service when it is needed. 
That’s why the manufacturers of 
equipment who have reached the top 
find they are getting the bulk of the 
orders—they are prepared to give serv- 
ice promptly because they are able to 
build a large and efficient organization 
due to their many installations. 


Even the best designed and most 
carefully tended device will need re- 
placement of parts at time goes on. It 
is possible to learn from the manufac- 
turers what parts are likely to be 
needed. An investment in spare parts— 
at the time the equipment is purchased 
is good business even if it is necessary 
to spend a good sum. The risk is not 
great if time proves some of the 
parts will not be needed if it is possible 
to trade them in with little loss for 
those parts that have been found ne- 
cessary. ; 


Let us assume that a breakdown of 
an important piece of equipment keeps 
it idle for a single day and a cost of 
$100 is charged against it because it 
means that much additional expense to 
get the same amount of work done. 
Perhaps overtime work is necessary 
and additional manpower needed .to 
keep production rolling without inter- 
ruption. A plant could have $2,000 
invested in a stock of parts for two 
years and the interest at 5 percent on 
that amount would equal only that $100 
cost. Unfortunately breakdowns can’t 
always be cleared up in 24 hours— 
especially if parts needed are not 
stocked. If a shipment from the manu- 
facturer’s plant probably 500 miles 
away must be awaited it may be a 
week’s tie-up depending on how good 
an expediting job is done. 

Where it is found impossible be- 
cause of lack of manpower to pitch 
in and do the work of the disabled 
machine fully then they’ll have to 
worry about a larger loss—a reduction 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Send for this helpful free booklet! “What Every Executive 
Should Know About pH” —a non-technical discussion of 
pH, what it is, how it’s used. A copy will gladly be sent 
you on request. ) s 

BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS 
National Technical Laboratories, South Pasadena 21, Calif. 
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Small Turbine Generators 


Now Standardized 


By J. G. Partlow, Generator Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The benefits of standardization have 
been brought to turbine generators. A 
recently redesigned family of high- 
speed, two-pole industrial turbine gen- 
erators is now available in ratings 
ranging from 1000 to 7500 kw, inclu- 
sive, at 480 to 13,800 volts. These high- 
ly standardized units are intended to 
eliminate, as far as possible, the need 
for building each turbine-generator set 
as a special, “tailor made” unit and to 
promote “off - the - shelf” purchasing 
with its attendant advantages to both 
builder and user. About 25 percent of 
the generators of these ratings are 
used by public utilities, but the re- 
mainder is applied to a wide variety of 
industries, both foreign and domestic, 
in the manufacture of paper, lumber, 
sugar, textiles, petroleum, chemicals. 

Standardization is the key to pro- 
ducing better generators without in- 
creasing the overall cost. Each varia- 
tion from the standard design, no mat- 
ter how trivial, usually entails addi- 
tional engineering and construction 
work, which can increase the cost of 
the unit considerably. Once the design 
of the generators was standardized, 
many improvements were made in pro- 
duction methods and, where applicable, 
simplified tabulated drawings were 
made for the ratings selected. Manu- 
facturing is facilitated by the use of 
jigs and fixtures; for example, the 
component parts of the frame are pre- 
machined and accurately welded to- 
gether in an assembly fixture. Thus, 
the advantages of adhering to standard 
designs are being utilized to the fullest 
extent. 

Although two- pole turbine genera- 
tors have been built in ratings below 
500 kw, units smaller than 1000 kw are 
usually of the geared, salient-pole type 
because of certain economies in this 
range. Therefore, 1000 kw has been 
selected as the lower limit for the new 
line. The kilowatt and voltage ratings 
over the entire range of sizes are in 
strict accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association; table I 
gives the standard ratings available 
for machines of 80% power factor. 

The objective of the standardized 
industrial turbine generators is to add 
several desirable features without in- 
creasing the overall cost. Accordingly, 
the new machines incorporate those 
features revealed by experience as 
most attractive to the mdjority of 
users. The overall appearance is mod- 
ernized and uniform in all sizes; the 
length of the units is reduced; acces- 
sibility to the collector and commuta- 
tor is improved; exciter and collector 
are enclosed in a streamlined housing ; 
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exciter ventilation system no longer 
requires ducts through the foundation. 
Various accessories, such as an elec- 
tric indicating tachometer, an excited 
air filter, and clamp-type solderless 
terminal lugs are included as standard 
features. 

Uniformity of design and appear- 
ance has been achieved by redesigning 
the entire line simultaneously. This 
improves the appearance of power 
plants where units of different ratings 
are installed adjacent to one another. 
The exteriors of the units present a 
smooth, streamlined appearance. Holes 
in the frame, formerly used for lift- 
ing, are absent; inspection windows 
now serve the same purpose. Access 
holes for foundation bolts have been 
eliminated by making the bolts acces- 
sible from the outside. The new ex- 
citer is covered by a streamlined hous- 
ing that encloses the collector rings 
as well as the exciter and fits against 
the outboard end of the generator. 

Because of the high initial cost of 
power-house floor space, a reduction 
in the amount of space occupied by a 
turbine generator of a given rating is 
advantageous. Since the establishment 
of the preceding family of industrial 
turbine generators, industry-wide 
standards have changed to permit a re- 
duction of the short-circuit ratio from 
a nominal value of 1.0 to a guaranteed 
value of 0.85. This change makes pos- 
sible a reduction in the axial length 
of the stator core. Further reduction 
in the length of the unit results from 


changes in the mechanical . arrange- 
ment of the unit. These new machines 
use a single bracket-type bearing for 
the generator and a single - bearing 
exciter with a flanged shaft rigidly 
coupled to the rotor of the generator. 
As the previous design had used a 
pedestal-type bearing for the generator 
and a two-bearing exciter with a 
flexible coupling the new design re- 
duces the length substantially. The re- 
duction in overall length varies from 
five to twelve percent throughout the 
range of ratings. 

Several special new features asso- 
ciated with the exciter are particularly 
effective in reducing installation costs 
and facilitating maintenance. The need 
for exciter ducts through the founda- 
tion has been eliminated by ventilating 
the unit from the generator through 
ducts incorporated in the exciter bed- 
plate and generator end bell. Filters 
clean the air before it is returned from 
the exciter to the generator. The 
streamlined housing over the exciter is 
in two sections, one or both of which 
can be moved easily on rollers for 
access to the commutator or collector. 
The exciter bedplate contains all ex- 
ternal oil-piping connections for the 
electrical machines and all electrical 
connections except the main leads and 
the leads from the temperature de- 
tectors of the stator winding. 

Special brushholders allow the ex- 
citer brushes to be replaced quickly 
without tools while the unit is in oper- 
ation. Excellent commutation is as- 
sured by the ability of the new shrink- 
ring type of commutator to maintain 
a smooth commutation surface at high 
speed. The commutator bars are flex- 
ibly supported and are free to expand 
and contract both axially and radially 
without distortion. Hence, the commu- 
tator remains cylindrical and concen- 
tric with the axis of rotation in spite 
of changes in load and temperature. 
Unimpaired access to the commutator 
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is provided by the use of a pedestal 
rather than a bracket to support the 
single pressure - lubricated bearing of 
the exciter. 

An electric indicating tachometer 
becomes a standard feature. The in- 
ductor-type tachometer generator is 
overhung at the outboard end of the 
exciter and is direct connected. Sepa- 
rate excitation allows the tachometer 
generator to be dismantled and reas- 
sembled without change in calibration. 
The tachometer normally operates a 
remotely mounted speed indicator, but 
a speed recorder can be used instead 
of the indicator if desired. 


SIMPLIFIED Power GENERATING UNIT 


The standard generators are particu- 
larly adaptable for use with simplified 
power-generating units which consist 
of a steam turbine, generator, and ex- 
citer, ready-made into a compact unit 
which requires a minimum of time and 
field equipment to install. Whenever 
possible, the component parts are as- 
sembled and aligned and the connec- 
tions are made prior to shipment. The 
condenser forms the base on which 
the turbine, generator, and exciter are 
mounted. Up to now, such units have 
been built in ratings of 5000 kw only. 

Except for minor variations, the 
construction of the generators and 
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exciters for power-generating units is 
the same as for the standard genera- 
tors. Close proximity of the condenser 
to the bottom of the generator requires 
two air coolers, one located below the 
walkway on each side of the genera- 
tor, instead of a single larger air 
cooler directly beneath the generator. 
For the same reason, a special ar- 
rangement of stator leads is required. 
Instead of extending straight down 
from the collector end of the genera- 
tor, the three main leads come out to 
one side of the vertical centerline be- 
low the level of the generator feet, and 
the three neutral leads come out the 
opposite side. Extensions on all six 
leads bring one set of three leads out 
through the condenser structure below 
the exciter on each side. 

Electrical conections made in the 
exciter bedplate solidly connect the 
armature leads of the exciter through 
an ammeter shunt to the field leads of 
the a-c generator, thereby eliminating 
a rheostat and circuit breaker from 
the generator field circuit. All excita- 
tion control is obtained through varia- 
tion of the field current of the exciter 
by its hand-operated rheostat. A dis- 
charge resistor is permanently con- 
nected across the exciter shunt field. 

In addition to the resistance-coil type 
of temperature detectors embedded be- 
tween the coil sides in the stator slots, 
temperature detectors are furnished. in 
the air inlet and outlet ducts of both 
the generator and the exciter. The 
temperature of the generator and 
exciter bearings is indicated by dial- 
type thormometers. These thermome- 
ters are located on the side of the 
exciter bedplate so as to be visible 
from the station floor. Brass water 
piping is included in the end bells of 
the generator to spray the windings in 
case of fire. 

The trend in industrial turbine gen- 
erators and power-generating units is 


toward standardization, which provides 
additional desirable features and per- 
mits building better machines at no 
additional cost. Standardization of any 
family of equipment has numerous ad- 
vantages when considered from any 
point of view. It may be said of 
almost any product — be it a radio, 
automobile, airplane, or turbine gen- 
erator — that its progress and poten- 
tial future can be judged by the in- 
herent characteristics that will enable 
it to be removed from the class of 
“special” and placed into that of 
“standard.” It is anticipated that the 
progressive step taken on these small 
generators will suggest similar action 
on other equipment. 


Mando Extends Program 
To Forest Operations 

(Continued from page 64) 
sheets are laundered and changed 
weekly. 

Importance has been placed on the 
improvement of mess facilities. Kit- 
chens are modern in every respect with 
propane gas or oil burning coal ranges, 
equipped with temperature controlled 
ovens. Standard kitchen equipment in- 
cludes an electrically controlled walk- 
in refrigerator, steel sinks, cupboards 
and miscellaneous labor saving equip- 
ment. 

A central warehouse and processing 
plant is being considered for the estab- 
lishment near the headquarters camp. 
Here, meat will be processed into cuts, 
breads and pastries will be baked and 
delivered daily to each camp. This 
will permit the cooks to devote their 
full time to the preparation of three 
square meals daily. 


Sky Supervision 


To assist in the forest management 
of the over five million acres in the 
two countries and to aid in Mando’s 
woods operations, the Company has in 
peration a new Republic “Seabee” 
amphibian which will also be used for 
emergency transportation and person- 
nel ferrying. Capable of safely carry- 
ing 900 pounds, the four place craft 
is powered by a 265 H.P. motor. With 
a cruising speed of about 100 miles 
per hour and a range of 300 miles, 
it is considered ideal for work on many 
small lakes in the Company’s timber 
lands which embrace 5,000 square miles 
in Ontario. 

A primary use of the plane will be 
for logging supervision in areas where 
presently some 50,000 cords of pulp- 
wood are being driven 140 miles down 
the Little Turtle River in Ontario. 

In the winter time when ground 
transportation is further slowed by 
heavy snows, the Seabee, equipped 
with skiis will greatly facilitate trips 
to the camps. 

It should be of no small comfort to 
the 1,500 woods workers of the Com- 
pany to know, also, that in the event 
of serious accidents or illness they can 
be flown promptly for hospitalization 
or medical care. 

Forest Management 


officials also 
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find the plane invaluable for inspect- 
ing insect damage to the forest areas 
and for the occasional movement of a 
small cruising party. Aerial photo- 
graphs may also be taken and studied 
in connection with mapping, estima- 
tion of timber growth, and identifica- 
tion of wood species and other factors 
of sound forest management. 


Research Development 


_ Dedicated with a mission of develop- 
ing and discovering means for the 
maximum utilization of these forest 
crops to the benefit of mankind, the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany has recently opened a new re- 
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search laboratory at International 
Falls, Minnesota. This new two story 
26 room laboratory and substantial 
staff of chemists, engineers, and other 
technicians engaged in research for 
Mando, are a far cry from the old 
days of research in the paper and 
pulp industries with much more modest 
equipment and personnel. 

The laboratory proper has an attrac- 
tive reception lobby, managers office, 
fire proof vault for important records, 
a well stocked library, several indi- 
vidual laboratories and offices. Also 
included is a complete machine shop, 
a special room for humidity testing, 
an organic and analytical laboratory, 
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and washrooms, with lockers 
showers for the personnel. 


Located on the main floor is a two 
story open area 50 feet by 118 used 
for installation and testing of various 
pilot plant equipment. 

To effectively carry out its exten- 
sive program of research, the new 
Mando laboratory is divided into five 
distinct branches each responsible for 
development of research activities 
under its supervision. These branches 
are Pulp and By-Products, Paper Re- 
Insulite, Insulite Converted 
Products, and Experimental Machine 
Design. 


and 


The pulp and by-product. group is 
primarily concerned with manufacture 
of pulp and the economical recovery 
of by-products such as waste sulphite 
liquor, kraft black liquor soap, tall oil, 
turpentine and calcium carbonate and 
their conversion into useful and prof- 
itable products. 


Paper Research Division is primar- 
ily concerned with research relating 
to the manufacture or conversion of 
paper products. This work involves 
the development of improved quality 
printing papers from various available 
pulps. This division is also responsible 
for the development of coated papers 
for the printing industry and the de- 
velopment of new paper products other 
than those for printing. 


In this regard the Company is de- 
veloping its own high speed coater 
complementing the use of a new 
Waldron paper coater. 


Installation of a new six stage kraft 
bleaching and a four stage sulphite 
or alternate groundwood bleaching 
plant, and a new water treatment plant 
at International Falls, go hand in hand 
with the up grading of Mando’s paper 
products and the work being carried 
on in this Research Department. 


The Insulite research group deals 
with structural and insulating prod- 
ucts. Their primary goal is the de- 
velopment of new products, improve- 
ment of the qualitv of the present 
products, and the reduction of manu- 
facturing costs. 


Insulite converted products research 
division is primarily concerned with 
the conversion of treatment of insula- 
tion board products for specal pur- 
poses. This unit takes ever where the 
work of the Insulite group leaves off. 


Principal function of the experi- 
mental machine design group is the 
developing, designing and building of 
special machines and equipment for 
the manufacture or converting of paper 
and insulating products. This group 
is made up of engineers and mechanics 
specializing in the creative machine 
design and machine construction. 


The building of this laboratory, the 
installation of its equipment, and the 
assembly of scientists to staff it, are 
concrete manifestations of the deter- 
mination of the Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Company to obtain its 
goal of maximum utilization of its 
forest resources. 
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Studies on the Unroll 


By Frank W. Egan 


Paper Converting Machine Consultant, Frank W. Egan & Company, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Every converting machine that pro- 
cesses a web must have an unroll 
stand. Simple in comparison with the 
equipment on which it is used, it has 
been given little consideration and 
probably for that very reason. Such 
neglect is very often a mistake, for the 
unroll, standing at the head of a ma- 
chine, can be a constant source of 
trouble in expensive complicated equip- 
ment. Down time, broke loss, poorly 
processed material, all may often be 
traced to vibration or improper ten- 
sion caused by an unsatisfactory unroll 
stand. And yet a properly designed 
unroll, although high in initial cost 
will give excellent.returns by securely 
holding the roll to be processed, ap- 
plying a uniform tension, and guiding 
the web into the converting machine. 

If it is to be said that a converting 
machine is. no better than its unroll, 





Ribbed Cone 
Sketch 1 


one simple step further leads to the 
premise that an unroll is no better 
than the roll of paper that is placed 
upon it. This article, therefore, will 
begin with the consideration of that 
roll of paper and will progress through 
the core upon which that paper is 
wound to the cones, shafts, bearings, 
frames and other devices which make 
up an unroll. 


Paper Rolls 


Rolls should not be stored by laying 
them on their sides or standing them 
on their ends. Laying them on their 
sides causes flats in the rolls and these 
flats set up a cycle of jerks as the roll 
unwinds, This jerky action is con- 
veyed to the coating machine or print- 
ing unit, resulting in bar marks or an 
improper register in two or more print 
colors. When rolls are stood on their 
ends the edges of the web often split 
making it necessary to remove a great 
many layers of paper from the roll. 
Both troubles cause down time, broke 
loss, and poorly processed material. 

The rells should be protected by in- 
serting bars through their cores and 
supporting them on racks. The extra 
cost of handling them in this manner 
should return itself many times over 
m round, trouble-free rolls. 
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Cores 


The core can be another cause of 
waste. Where rolls of paper are 
shipped into a converting plant from 
an outside source it is general practice 
to use a paper core because it is low 
in cost and can be used as broke. Little 
consideration, however, is given to the 
amount of broke it causes. 

The paper core is generally of small 
diameter so as to wind as much paper 
on the core as possible. Going back to 
the winding of that roll, it is not an 
easy operation to start a web on a 
small diameter core and generally 
there is improperly wound paper next 
to the core. In addition the paper 
wound next to a small diameter core 
never lays flat after it is unwound. 
The result is that the paper next to the 
core is usually lost. If a six-inch core 
were used instead of the usual three- 
inch core conditions would be bettered. 
And from the standpoint of mounting 
in the unroll if this core were of metal 
or of paper with a metal end, and 
these cores had a slot to engage a 
pin in the cone then conditions would 
be the best. 


Cones 


There are many types of cones in 
use. The most common is the ribbed 
cone, made from cast iron (sketch 
No. 1). This one is low in cost to 
make, but it costs a great deal to use 
for it expands a paper core, spoiling 
the paper next to the core. It is diffi- 
cult getting a purchase on a paper core 


Eapandi ng Sleeve Cone 

with it as you cannot tighten the cone 
securely. As a result the roll of paper 
will free itself and revolve on the 
cones, thereby losing the tension on 
the web and letting the roll of paper 
side weave. And a last disadvantage 
is that the freely rotating roll soon 
wears down the cast iron ribs. 


In some instances a combination 
steel sleeve and cast iron cone is 
used. The steel sleeve has a knurled 
face that grips the inside of the paper 





Sketch 2 





Sketch 3 


core when the sleeve is expanded by 
the cast iron wedge-type cone (sketch 
No. 2). This type of cone holds the 
core securely and it does not damage 
the paper core. Its only disadvantage 
is that it may flatten the core at the 
expanding gap, causing little harm to 
the core, but the flattening of the core 
causes cycling of the tension applied 
to the web. 

Sketch No. 3 illustrates the pin type 
cone. This requires a slot in the core 
to engage the pin. The cone is usually 
used with a metal core, or a metal end 
covered core although in some cases 
it is used with thick walled fibre cores. 
The pin type cone is a good cone to 
use. 

In the sketches of the three cones 
discussed radial set screws are shown 
as the method for securing the cone 
to the shaft. This is standard practice 
but ‘it is not recommended, however. 
When the set screws are tightened the 
cone and the roll of paper are thrown 
off center causing cycling of the ten- 
sion. Set screws also burr the unroll 
shaft. 

The best practice is to use a round 
unroll shaft with a split cone head and 
place the set screw in the wing of the 
cone head (sketch No. 4). When the 
set screw is tightened the cone grips 
the shaft concentrically and burring of 
the shaft is also avoided. 

Sketch No. 4 also illustrates an ex- 
pansion type cone which provides a 
secure means of gripping the core. The 
cone is slipped into the core and se- 
cured to the shaft, then the spanner 
type collar is tightened against the 
face of the rubber expansion ring. 

Some unroll shafts have no cone. 
The unroll shaft is tubular and is 
encased in a rubber hese wired at each 
end. The tubular shaft is drilled at 
small intervals and compressed air is 
used to expand the rubber hose to 
grip the core. The disadvantages are 
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Sketch 5 


the use of flexible joints and their dis- 
connection when shafts are removed. 

A simple device, which also elim- 
inates the cone, is a square shaft with 
rounded corners and a short rocker 
fastener (sketch No. 5). The rounded 
corners are turned to a slip fit to slide 
easily into the core. The fastener, less 
than six inches long, is inserted into 
any of the four positions and the roll 
will secure itself as soon as it turns. 


Shafts 


The size and type of unroll shaft 
are important. It should be large 
enough in diameter to prevent flexing 
and its deflection must not reach the 
point where it touches only the inner 
portion of an open unroll bearing. 

Round shafts are better than square 
shafts for it is easier to secure the 
roll concentrically, which prevents 
cycling. 

When narrow rolls are carried on 
long unroll shafts center support stands 
should be used. 

If it is necessary to use a large 
diameter unroll shaft it. should be 
tubular to reduce its weight. 


Bearings 


If possible the unroll bearings should 
be of the open type (sketches No. 8, 
No. 9, No. 10 and No. 11). 

When hinged capped bearings. are 
used they should be equipped with a 
drop latch to keep the cap in position 
(sketch No. 7). 

All unroll bearings should have load- 
ing lips of ample size to permit the 
operators to place the roll in position 
easily. 

Laterally adjustable unroll bearings 
should be avoided as they require ad- 
justing for each roll that is run. The 
same result can often be obtained 
through the use of a leading out 
swivel roll (sketch No. 6). If side 
adjustments are necessary the attach- 
ments are easily mounted on the side 
frames instead of making them part 
of the unroll bearing (sketch No. 7). 


Unroll Stands 


‘\n unroll stand may consist merely 
of a pair of brackets mounted on up- 
rights of the converting machine 
(sketch No. 8). Or a simple knee 
frame may be used (sketch No. 9). 
If necessary the unroll stand can be 
a separate unit (sketch No. 10). 

These, frames may be arranged to 
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Sketch 6 


take one or two rolls of paper. (sketch 
No. 11). A double unroll stand per- 
mits the making of a flying splice at 
low to moderate speeds. 


The unroll frames are simple in de- 
sign and are usually made of cast iron, 
although combinations of cast iron and 
structural steel are also used. Unroll 
bearings should be made a part of the 
cast iron frames unless they are sub- 
ject to excessive wear or abuse. The 
legs of the frames should have feet or 
plates that will distribute the load on 
the floor so there will be no settling of 
the unroll stand. Unless the frames 
are secured to sole plates or convert- 
ing machine frames they should be 
fastened together with spacer tubes or 
tie-rods. 


When high speed flying splices are 
required, a three spindle unroll stand 
is used. This is a driven type of unroll 
using belts as the driving means 
(sketch No. 12). 


If headroom does not permit the 
use of a three spindle unroll stand 
a roller chain equipment unroll may be 
substituted (sketch No. 13). 


Tension Devices 


These devices are varied. In gen- 
eral they employ one of three differ- 
ent means: by braking action on the 
unroll shaft; by driving the shaft or 
the roll at a controlled speed; and 
by using tensioning rolls which again 
may be either driven or braked. 


Sketch No. 14 illustrates a screw 
type brake. 


It is an unsatisfactory means for 
tension control because the heat of 
friction causes expansion of the shoe 
and uniform braking action is lost. 


Weighted straps may be used 
(sketch No. 15). These are generally 
employed to merely apply enough ten- 
sion to prevent the roll from unravel- 
ling, and the main tension is obtained 
by tensioning rolls. The brake may be 
combined with a constant tension de- 
vice (sketch No. 16). 

This consists of a dance, or float 
roll, weighted lever, dash pot, connect- 
ing arm, and toggle joints connected 
to the brake drum. The brake drum 
is geared to the unroll shaft and is 
generally water cooled. 


The practice of applying tension to 
a web by using braking action on the 
unroll shaft is a poor one for several 
reasons. The brake places too much 
stress on the cones so that the roll 
often frees itself from the cones, shift- 
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Sketch 17 


ing its position and destroying the 
tension. 

All paper varies in caliper across 
its width causing hard and soft spots 
in rolls of paper. When braking ten- 
sion is applied to an unroll shaft, slack 
edges and angular draw wrinkles are 
formed. 

By employing a tensioning roll the 
tension is applied to every square inch 
of the paper through friction contact. 
Tensioning rolls can be of metal or 
covered with rubber or cork to in- 
crease the friction coefficient. 

These rolls may be controlled by 
simple clamp friction brake shoes or 
a better method is to drive them a 
controlled speed (sketch No. 17). 

Multiple tension rolls have a level- 
ling action in addition to the tension- 
ing effect. They provide a satisfac- 
tory means of eliminating wrinkles 
(sketch No. 18). 

The unroll shaft itself may be 
driven. One arrangement employs a 
variable speed motor and reducer. The 
motor is driven at a speed which would 
deliver the web slightly slower than 
the speed of the converting machine 
(sketch No. 19). 

Another method uses a driven rub- 
ber covered roll held against the unroll 
by a spring loaded arm. The roll speed 
is controlled by a variable speed drive 
(sketch No. 20). 

On all driven tension devices the 
speed variation amounts to 1 percent 
to 2 percent depending upon the cali- 
per of the paper and the amount of 
tension desired. The tension itself may 
vary from 2 pounds to 4 pounds per 
inch of web width. 

When no tension is required an un- 
rolling unroll stand is used. Some 
printing and impregnating operations 
require no tension on the unroll stand 
(sketch No. 21). 


Conclusion 


It is the author’s hope that this short 
article may draw some attention to an 
often neglected part of the converting 
machine, and by pointing out some of 
the difficulties to which such neglect 
often leads, forestall a few future 
troubles. 


Note: Some of the sketches used in this article 
illustrate patented material. 



















































Sketch 21 


Taft Group Hears Proposal 
To Establish Allocations 


WasHINnGTon—Priorities and alloca- 
tions affecting newsprint, soda ash, 
caustic soda, and various other com- 
modities are contemplated under pro- 
posed control programs which Con- 
gress has been asked to authorize, 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman in- 
dicated last week.. His information 
came in testimony before a committee 
headed by Senator Taft, who promptly 
challenged the witness on the scope 
of the proposed authorizations. Har- 
riman contended the request covered 
only “limited” controls, with Senator 
Taft reiterating that it looked to him 
as if the controls would be unlimited. 

Harriman is one of the principal 
sponsors before Congress of the board 
control program outlined by the Presi- 
dent recently in his message to the 
incoming special session. Hearings on 
the various ramifications of proposed 
controls have been in progress. 
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Modernizing Paper Machines 


By E. A. Gahl, Téxrope Dept., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Today’s modern paper machines — 
greater in width and speeds — have 
increased production to new heights 
of accomplishment. Not only new 
equipment but converted old installa- 
tions are being made remarkably more 
efficient with the application of sim- 
ple mechanical control, readily improv- 
ing the operation of each section from 
the deck screens through the winder 
rolls: 

The old cone pulley and leather belt 
control has done well on the older type 
of control which is a part of the 
slower and smaller machines. The old 
cog wheels which required periodic 
overhauling on week-end shutdowns 
very often gave way before. their 
scheduled time, resulting in lost pro- 
duction and overtime expense for re- 
pairs. 

For modern paper machine operation 
complete and simple mechanical con- 
trol of each section through the use of 
the adjustable Vari-Pitch V-belt drive 
has proved its value, with years of 
satisfactory operation in many mills in 
all sections of this country, in Mexico 
and in Canada. As a result, today 
multiple - groove Vari- Pitch Texrope 
drives have been adopted by all manu- 
facturers of paper machines on new 
installations and on conversion jobs. 

With today’s wider ranges of ma- 
chine speeds for various types of paper 
being made on the same machines, 
speed control is more critical and must 
be accomplished quickly and easily in 
order to maintain production and to 
hold down maintenance expense. 

Simplicity of the modern method 


makes it most practical and it has 
proved these features in all cases 
where used. 

Transmission of variable speeds 
while the machine is in motion is 
absolutely necessary. Because very 
little speed range is required to pick 
up or slow down a unit in the line, 
there is always more range available 
in these Vari-Pitch sheaves than is 
needed. Several methods are used in 
the application of the angle gear re- 
ducers, but speed variation is basic 
through the use of motion - control 
Vari-Pitch sheaves. 

Figure 1 shows a typical conversion 
unit used by several paper machine 
manufacturers. A standard gear re- 
ducer is usually used, although several 
manufacturers have designed their own 
reducer units and have incorporated 
special features for safety, convenience 
and control. A spare section of shaft 
with half couplings and a Vari-Pitch 
sheave with the largest number of 
grooves is carried to replace any 
driver sheave assembly in the line. 

From Figure 2 it is apparent that 
all Vari- Pitch sheaves on the line 
shaft are of the “thru-shaft” design, 
which is definitely necessary on this 
type of drive. Adjustment of the Vari- 
Pitch sheave is made through chain 
and sprockets and a geared pilot motor 
arranged with remote control. The 
remote control feature is shown on 
Figure 3 and has the advantage of 
placing the unit control buttons for 
the convenience of the operator, who 
can watch the paper sheet as it picks 
up in the various sections. 


Fic, 2 


An example of a conversion job 
from the old to this new type is shown 
in the ten drives required on a paper 
machine ranging from 120RPM to 850 
RPM, with sheet width of 150 inches 
and sheet speeds ranging between 100 
to 750 feet per minute: 

This list comprises Vari- Pitch 
sheaves, belts and companion sheaves 
for the gear reducers, which may be 
any standard 90 degree type. 

As indicated, the largest Vari-Pitch 
sheave is a 9 groove D section. All 
Vari-Pitch sheaves are purposely made 
14.0”/17.0” P.D. for uniformity, espe- 
cially for replacement. Thus, only one 
spare sheave is needed; a 9-D 14.0”/ 
17.0” with the standard bore and ad- 
justing sprocket, fitted to a standard 
length of shaft with couplings. Such 
standardization means savings on re- 
pair units, as this assembly may be 
used on other machines in the same 
mill. 

They also have arranged complete 
design for tighteners, which are usual- 
ly flat-face pulleys supported by anti- 
friction bearings and balanced steel 
frame supports. Simple guards are 
supplied for safety. 

All types of backline shaft drives 
fitted with Vari- Pitch sheaves are 
cushioned through the use of V-belts, 
which require no lubrication, and 
practically no care, stay clean and 
result in a smooth, even flow of power. 
The drive operates without back-lash, 
does not slip, operates quietly and 
eliminates the friction formerly de- 


. veloped by wooden tooth bevel gears. 


Accordingly, power consumption is re- 
duced, maintenance costs are lower 
with greater safety to operators. 
Another successful type of control 
mechanism is being used extensively 
on conversion units as well as on new 
installations. It comprises a self-con- 
tained. unit .in which is incorporated 
its own gear reduction, clutch mechan- 
ism and Vari-Pitch sheave drives, with 
adjustment completely assembled in 4 
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ing, Quality-Building A-C Equipment! 








. FEEDERS thot Move 8% 
: Bone-Dry Pulp Without Air Binding! 


— TIME, STEAM AND STORAGE SPACE with 
this new Allis-Chalmers ov that mans 8 percent 
Ing: 


bone-dry chemical pulps with no air bin Shaft and 

vane assembly moves pulp into inlet of Allis-Chalmers stock 

. pump at a continuous, uniform rate. Vane pitch setting can be 

& adjusted for pulps of various consistences. All ““Hi-Density” 

"| Feeder parts contacting pulps are made of stainless steel, 

i- preventing rust discoloration, Send for Bulletin 08B6725. 
rd 


: LOG BARKERS ihr 


Eliminate Brooming, Dirt, Surface Rot! 


a DOES A QUICKER JOB of bark- 
ing — hydraulically — greatly reduces wood loss! Ca- 
pacity 8 to 14 cords of pulpwood per hour. Handles pulp- 
wood sticks 4 to 8 ft long; 4 to 18 in. in diameter. Ask 
the A-C representative in your locality for “Streambarker” 


ire 


yes 





; = a Bulletin 26B6341. He can give you helpful information 
- ef. o . about other products that have been developed by Allis- 
— ~~ we ees Chalmers for pulp and paper, ALLIS-CHALMERS, MiL- 
sh, SS ead ri WAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
and ; 
de- 
ars. 
re- 
wer eee eee 
trol Low-Head, Ripl-Flo, Hi-Density, Streambarker are Allis-Chalmers Trademarks. X 
vely = 
new 
con- _ 
ated & 
han- 
with 


in a One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment —Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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«eee LD 
compact case. This mechanism saves 

floor space, is ruggedly built and ade- Vari-Pitch Drive 
= 9 em ie ta caiie ntl? ae Machine Section Unit Horsepower Required 
control, it offers a variation over 25 Couch Drive 85 HP 9D144-140/170-260 
percent speed range. Motorized con- Ist. Press 35 HP 4D144-140/170-226 
trol with push button can also be sup- nd Press 35 HP 4D144-140/170-226 
plied if necessary. The units can be “aa + P 31)144-140/170-226 
installed easily by the regular mainte- Smooth Roll 5 Ds 
nance crew, and they can also make Ist Dryer 30 HP - . 


replacements when necessary, 2nd Dryer 20 HP 3D144-140/170-220 
A most important feature is a clutch 


st impor é 3rd Dryer 35 HP 4D144-140/170-220 
mechanism inside the case which per- Sieg: Press 15 HP 31D144-140/170-226 
mits stopping or starting each machine ? ; 8D144-140/170-226 
unit at will. Care is minimized as the Calender 70 HE é seen 
mechanism runs in a bath of oil which Reel 15 HP 3D144-140/170-274 
cares for proper lubrication through- 
out the unit. 

Final adjustment is made through a 
double Vari-Pitch drive which actually 
gives the operator over twice the range 
ever actually needed. Flexibility in 
control eliminates paper breakage, 
keeps proper tension at all times to 
insure a consistant product. Firm 
knowledge that speeds can be main- 
tained gives the operator confidence in 
his machine. Remote control may also 
be employed through pilot motors and 
push buttons on each machine section. 

Made in several sizes for various 
speeds and horsepower requirements, 
these units are easily and quickly avail- 
able as stock items. Proved through 
many years of actual use, this com- 
plete self-contained unit might well be 
considered by all mill operators who 
intend modernizing their equipment. 
These driving units use less floor space 
and have the advantage of flexibility 
and simplicity in synchronizing the 
various paper machine units. 

Sectional machine drives are only 
one accomplishment of the Vari-Pitch 
sheave. The slight differential in roll 
speeds required on the winder drive is 
easily obtained in the paper mill with 
a pair of Vari-Pitch sheaves of the 
same size (Figure 4). Once set, it need 
not be readjusted except to care for 
belt stretch, since both sheaves are ad- 
justed proportionately and simultane- 
ously with a crank-operated sprocket 
on each adjustable sheave through a 
roller chain. This same arrangement 
is also used on calenders and rewind- 
ers. This type of installation is being 
used successfully to provide slight 
speed variation so necessary to “iron 
out” the finished sheet and to hold the 
proper paper tension. 

Although Vari- Pitch sheaves are 
made in two types, i.e., “stationary 
control” which can only be adjusted 
while not in operation, and “motion 
control” which can be adjusted while 
in operation, it is necessary on these 
paper machine drives to use the motion- 
control type with “thru-shaft” arrange- 
ment. 

Today, the modern paper mill not 
only utilizes variable speed for paper 
machines, but on auxiliary equipment 
as well. Variable speed on water sup- 
ply or stock pumps are now common 
installations in modern mills. No vi- 
bration, no chatter, ease of installation 
— all these features are available 
through the use of V-belt drives. 
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WHY ORR-CHEMS 
WILL SAVE 
PMS ey 


CHEMICALLY-TREATED wool yarn 
stays fairly straight and in a felt stays 
open longer; hence, better drainage. 

UNTREATED weel yarn tangles and 
fluffs, which leads te early matting 
and slower drainage. 


Get the significance of that! In the average mill a 25% 
felt saving would total thousands—a felt saving of 50% 
to 100% could mount to tens of thousands of dollars. 

Doesn’t such a possibility excite your interest and 
impel you to action? Wouldn’t you like to read what 
scores of superintendents now using Orr-Chem chemi- 
cally-processed felts have to say? 


© Write the Orr Sales Department 


or call your Orr representative. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


SINGLE STRANDS. Left, treated and fairly straight. Right, un- 
treated and badly curled. In a felt the straighter the strands 
the more open the felt and the better the drainage. 


USA a ecocreco  Wg 
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Nekoosa Bleaching 
In Partial Operation 


Port Epwarps, Wis.—Now in oper- 
ation are the first three stages of the 
new six-stage continuous operation 
bleachery which is rapidly nearing 
completion at the Nekoosa~mill of the 
Nekoosa- Edwards Paper Company. 
Present production amounts to from 
90 to 95 tons of bleached pulp per 
day with approximately fifty per cent 
of the equipment now in operation. 
Initial operation was inaugurated 
October 15 and it is planned to have 
all six stages of the bleachery in pro- 
duction early in December. 

The new bleachery is located on a 
site east of and adjacent. to the 
original bleach plant at Nekoosa fac- 
ing the mill entrance to the Nekoosa 
clockhouse. The bleaching equipment 
is housed in a 68 x 72 foot brick 
building composed of a basement and 
four floors. Foundations and floors of 
the new building are of reinforced 
concrete, roof trusses, purlins and 
columns are of structural steel. The 
roof is constructed of precast con- 
crete roof tile with asbestos and 
asphalt built-up roofing. Set in the 
brick walls are spacious glass block 
windows with ventilator panes afford- 
ing liberal lighting and ample pro- 
vision for ventilation. 

The water being used in the new 
bleachery is pumped from Nepeo Lake 
and processed and purified in the re- 
cently completed filter plant at Ne- 
koosa. The modern gravity type filter 
plant is designed to filter 3,600 gallons 
of Nepco Lake water per minute to a 
color of five parts per million or less. 
Through the combined operations of 
the filter plant and new bleachery 
Nekoosa-Edwards plans to produce 
fully bleached pulps of improved 
brightness and strength in the program 
of constantly bettering the grades of 
papers manufactured at Port Edwards 
and Nekoosa through keeping pace 
with the latest technological advance- 
ments. 

Construction details for the building 
and equipment installation were han- 
dled by the Nekoosa-Edwards engi- 
neering department in cooperation 
with the equipment manufacturers. 
Frank Henry was the contractor on 
the building. 


Underwood Discusses 
Silicone Resins 


AtLantic City—The use of plastics 
as drugs was one of the outstanding 
plastics developments of the past year 
and probably the most startling, ac- 
cording to J. W. Underwood of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, who reviewed 
the major advances in plastics during 
1947 before the Annual Meeting of 
The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers here this week. Speaking 
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at a rubber and plastics session, Mr. 
Underwood also declared that silicone 
resins have been found to be excellent 
for sizing paper. Less than 0.1 per 
cent resin is necessary to give good 
results. It is added to the beater stock 
which must have a pH value below 7. 
Hard water decreases the sizing effect 
but this can be overcome by the addi- 
tion of a small amount of silicone 
oil emulsion. 

This small amount of size does not 
affect the strength properties, the 
speaker said. Using larger amounts 
of silicone resin for size decreases 
the strength properties except tear 
strength which is increased. The small 
amounts of silicone resin necessary 
for good sizing make the silicones 
especially suited for papers where the 
larger amounts of ordinary size might 
cause difficulties. This suggests the 
use of silicone resin as a sizing for 
cigarette and condenser paper. 


Ralston Readies Plant 
For Fiber-Glass Paper 


Oxpsripce, N. J.—W. Ralston & 
Company, Inc., specialist in water- 
proof paper, plans increased produc- 
tion of its new fiber-glass-reinforced 
paper for industrial use early next 
year on completing set-up of a new 
plant at Oldbridge, a company spokes- 
man disclosed this week. The product, 
developed cooperatively by the Fiber- 
glass Corporation and paper manufac- 
turers, is made of two sheets of kraft 
paper bonded together with a diamond 
pattern of the fiber thread between 
them. It is said to be particularly 
useful for packaging heavy machinery 
and for concrete-curing in the build- 
ing trades. The fiber thread has proved 
a substitute for hard-to-obtain jute. 


Tuurston L. Yocum 


who recently joined the organization of 
E. D. Jones & Sons Company 


Loroco Expansion 
Will Start in 1948 


Reapinc, Ohio—A quarter million 
dollar expansion program that is to 
include the construction of several new 
buildings will be launched early in 
1948 by Loroco Industries, Inc., 
Arthur E. Rozin, General Manager of 
the paper manufacturing corporation 
announced recently. In the $250,000 
project, which will require nearly two 
years to complete, employment of the 
plant will be more than doubled. 

The company, which engineers, con- 
verts, and manufacture non-metallic 
materials and whose processes include 
laminating, impregnating, forming and 
die cutting, has its main offices at 
Reading, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati. 

At the Reading plant, operations 
were confined to the converting of 
paper, which had been manufactured 
in Lancaster, to the various special- 
ties. Facilities of the Reading plant 
have been limited due to inability to 
expand. Officers of the company sev- 
eral months ago elected to enlarge and 
expand the Lancaster plant rather than 
construct a new plant at another city. 

While it is expected work of the 
industrial building program may be 
held up for some time, facilities of 
the present plant will be utilized for 
the early phases of the expansion 
which is to get under way shortly 
after January 1, 1948. 

In January, the $25,000 machine 
which manufactures a patented vac- 
uum cleaner bag top, will be erected 
and placed in operation. The machine 
will process paper and in one oper- 
ation, print, die and form the paper 
bag top. 

Later when facilities are available, 
machinery for the manufacturing oi 
trouser guards will be installed. When 
full production of that item is under- 
way here, it will total nearly half a 
million a day. 

Another major item on production 
schedule at a later date is the roll 
end protectors for packages of lino- 
leum. Output will approximate 25,000 
a day. 

While numerous operations of the 
corporation will be transfered to Lan- 
caster and manufacture of new items 
started there, production of certain 
type items will continue at the Read- 
ing plant, Rozin declared. 

Along with the operation of paper 
plants in Reading and Lancaster, 
Loroco Industries, Inc., also owns and 
operates a plant in New England that 
manufactures electrical cords for 
winding stators and armatures. 


Malin Joins Chas. T. Main 


Boston—Benjamin S. Malin has 
joined the staff of Chas. T. Main, Inc., 
bringing to the organization a broad 
experience in air conditioning and 
refrigeration. 
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RECLAIMS PULP FIBRE AND FILLER! 


Does your white water go down the drain? Why 
not make a profit from this waste with the Permutit 
White Water Reclaimer! This equipment recovers 
a very high percentage of valuable pulp fibre and 
filler otherwise lost. 


RE-CYCLES PROCESS WATER! 


Where water is none too plentiful, the Permutit 
White Water Reclaimer is of vital importance. 
After the removal of pulp fibre and filler, it per- 


mits the economical re-use of process water. The 
White Water Reclaimer helps you cut process 
water costs! 

Let Permutit show you how the White Water 
Reclaimer can turn your white water waste into 
profits these two ways! Write to the Permutit 
Company, Dept. PT-12, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., or to the Permutit Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


Permutit 


FOR 34 YEARS WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Progress Reported on 
Textbook Revisions 


New York—The Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Textbook Revision (ap- 
pointed May 29, 1945), consisting of 
Messrs. Kellogg, MacNaughton and 
Stephenson, together with E. E. 
Booher, vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., met in October 
in Secretary Kellogg’s office to review 
the progress made to date in the prep- 
aration of material for the four vol- 
umes entitled “Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facture” which are to replace volumes 
III, IV and V entitled “The Manu- 
facture of Pulp and Paper’ which 
ca been used and twice revised since 

After a full report by Editor Steph- 
enson upon the many difficulties and 
delays incident to getting the various 
sections written and reviewed by the 
best men in the industry, it was agreed 
that the following deadlines should be 
set for the completion of the manu- 
script and illustrations for each of the 
new volumes. 


VOLUME I 
VOLUME II 
VOLUME III June 1, 1948 
VOLUME IV ... September 1, 1948 


In several ways the new edition will 
be given a different appearance from 
its predecessor, and thus facilitate 
sales and use of the later material. 


December 1, 1947 
April 1, 1948 


While the over-all page will be the 
same “size as heretofore, the printed 
space will be increased to standard 
4% x 7% inches with slightly smaller 
top and bottom margins. This may re- 
duce the number of pages by perhaps 


10 percent, without decreasing the 
legibility. Paging of each volume will 
be consecutive at the top and sectional 
at the bottom. A new and different 
colored binding will also be provided, 
and a new title page will be utilized, 
so that there will be no resemblance 
to the earlier volumes. 

Since there continues to be a small 
but steady demand for volumes I and 
II of the present series which seem 
to be good indefinitely without revi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill will continue their 
sale under a slightly different title, so 
long as the market holds up. 

It was Mr. Booher’s opinion that 
under present conditions it will take 
nearly a year to put a volume on the 
market after receipt of completed man- 
uscript. Should this condition con- 
tinue, it will be the the latter part of 
1948 before the appearance of the 
first volume of the new series. 

Volume I, entitled “The Manufac- 
ture of Wood Pulp,” will be a com- 
plete unit in itself, and will have im- 
mediate sale upon appearance. 

Volume II, “The Preparation of 
Paper Making Stock” and Volume III, 
“The Manufacture of Paper,” are 
closely related and should come out as 
near simultaneously as possible. The 
two units should sell together. 
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Volume IV, “Auxiliary Mill Equip- 
ment” is again a unit by itself and is 
likely to sell on its own. 

Manuscripts of all six sections of 
volume I are in hand, as of December 
lst. Alkaline Pulps, the largest sec- 
tion, is nearly complete. Preparation 
of drawings for new illustrations have 
been proceeding for some months. 

Much of the revised text for the 
other volumes is also in hand, and re- 
visers and authors of other sections 
report progress. It is expected that 
the difficult deadline schedule will be 
met. 

The Committee appreciates the col- 
laboration received from a number of 
firms and individuals who have re- 
sponded to general and special appeals 
for assistance. Others have shown a 
surprising indifference to this impor- 
tant project, which was undertaken 
nearly three years ago. 


Quebec Enters Bid 
As Pulp Entry Port 


New York — The arrival of the 
Swedish American Line (Canadian 
Service) steamer “Braheholm” at 
Quebec on November 20th, with ap- 
proximately 3500 tons of Swedish 
woodpulp for American buyers, has 
emphasized the execptional service 
available at Quebec. Normally, im- 
ported woodpulp arrives along the At- 
lantic seaboard from Portland, Me., to 
Hampton Roads, Va., and woodpulp 
importers and consumers alike are 
constantly faced with innumerable dif- 
ficulties with respect to storage and 
handling at badly congested ports. 

Under these conditions the facilities 
offered at Quebec are particularly at- 
tractive to the woodpulp industry, and 
the handling of the steamer “Brahe- 
holm” is particularly noteworthy. This 
steamer berthed at Quebec on the 
morning of November 20th, discharged 
her cargo within 48 hours and the 
railroads servicing the port of Quebec 
promptly provided sufficient cars for 
the tonnage which moved via rail to 
points in the United States. Quebec 
is particularly attractive to woodpulp 
importers as all the usual advantages 
obtain, such as 15 days free time fol- 
lowing complete discharge of the 
steamer, favorable warehouse facilities 
at reasonable rates, and by the pre- 
payment of the rail freight from Que- 
bec to destinations in the United 
States, the woodpulp consumer is able 
to save the three percent transporta- 
tion tax. 

Before the war, a large volume of 
woodpulp was trans-shipped at Mon- 
treal moving via lake steamers to the 
various lake ports and it is expected 
that this new all rail feature from 
Quebec will either supplement or pos- 
sibly replace the water route through 
the Great Lakes. 


Union Bag Discloses 
Windowed Fruit Bag 


New YorkK—A ee new 
r bag design or use in pre- 
areas 4 bulk fruits and fresh vege- 
tables at the shipping point, has just 
been announced by Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation, called Vent-Vu, it is made 
of wet strength paper, which can ab- 
sorb moisture without breaking. The 
unusual feature of the new bag is a 
“window” of cotton mesh through 
which the contents can be seen. 


The new bag, according to Union 
Bag & Paper officials, combines for the 
first time in one container all the ad- 
vantages of product protection, visibil- 
ity, air circulation, and, clearly printed 
brand identification. 


The new bags are entirely machine 
made of two or more layers of paper 
on high speed bag machines, and 
printed at the same time. This is 
believed to be the first time cotton 
mesh and kraft paper have been com- 
bined to form a flexible container. Spe- 
cial machines were designed and built 
to perform this operation. A special 
moisture-resistant adhesive was devel- 
oped by Union Bag to bond the mesh 
strands securely between the paper 
walls, making the mesh virtually an 
integral part of the bag. 

The bags are made either with, or 
without, handles, as desired. The han- 
dles, which are also bonded to the 
bag as part of the machine operation, 
are of specially treated, creped kraft 
paper. They have great tensile 
strength, and, being of flat, ribbon-like 
construction, do not cut the hand of 
the person carrying the bag. The han- 
dles may be furnished in colors to 
match or complement those printed 
on the bag. The mesh is available 
in four different colors to match the 
bag printing, or the color of the prod- 
ucts within. The bags themselves can 
be printed on all four sides up to 
three colors. 


The handles not ‘only provide con- 
venience in carrying, but also promote 
sales, since the consumer can quickly 
and easily pick up a 5, 10 or 15 pound 
bag of fruits or vegetables from the 
display counter without waiting to be 
served. 

A number of other advantages of 
the new Vent-Vu bags are listed by 
Union Bag & Paper officials as foll- 
ows: 

Because they are completely ma- 
chine made and printed at the same 
time, very substantial economies in 
container costs can be effected by 
shippers of fruits and fresh produce. 

The wet strength paper absorbs— 
without breaking—any moisture on the 
fruits or vegetables when they are 
packed, or which accumulates when 
they are shipped or stored under con- 
ditions of high humidity. 

Being uniform in size, the bags ac- 
celerate packaging operations. For the 
same reason they pack and stack bet- 
ter. 
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Fra RC SL 


: Stock uniformly spread over entire width of 
machine, regardless of consistency, tonnage 
or speed. 

: Equal distance traveled by every particle of 
stock, whether delivered at edge or center 
of any machine. 

: Contributes to the production of paper of 
more even caliper and more uniform strength. 

: Reduces cockling due to formation to abso- 
lute minimum. 

: Effects more uniform drying because of 
greater uniformity in sheet. 

: Controls mixing of stock and discharges it in 
perfect condition for forming sheet with 
longer fibers and good formation. 

: Installation space is considerably reduced. 

: Cleaner than ordinary types of head boxes. 
Repeat orders are delivered or in process for 
book papers, waterleaf, and waxing tissue, Makers 
of other kinds of papers have satisfactory in- 
stallations. 


THE SANDY 
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Pat. Applied for 


Structural Improvements 
Add To Already Proven Benefits 


The Sandy Hill-Bertrams Flow Distributor is custom de- 
signed and custom built to fit YOUR paper machine . . . 
whether fourdrinier or cylinder. 


The newly designed manifold channels are precisely con- 
structed to give the utmost uniformity in distribution of 
stock across the entire width of the machine. 

The equal volumes of stock emerging onto the apron from 
the flow passages travel at equal rates of speed equal 
distances from the point of entry. 

Satisfied users acclaim the high efficiency of the Sandy 
Hill-Bertrams Flow Distributor. We'll be glad to tell you 
why . . . write us for detailed information. 


HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 


HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 





K-C Celebrates Its 
75th Anniversary 


NEENAH, Wis. — Cooperation, house 
organ of Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
devotes its latest issue to the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of K-C. 

Paper-making in 1872 and in 1947 
is portrayed on the cover which was 
designed by Peter Giovannini, staff 
engineering employe. It symbolizes the 
75-year history of the corporation 
which grew from 40 to more than 11,- 
000 employes, from 3,000 tons to nearly 
500,000 tons of production, and which 
increased its original investment from 
$30,000 to more than $70,000,000. 

The company has had only three 
presidents. They are J. A. Kimberly, 
who served from 1872 to 1928; F. J. 
Sensenbrenner, from 1928 to 1942; 
and Cola G. Parker, the present chief 
executive. 

When Kimberly-Clark had reached 
the end of its first 25 years, in 1897, 
J. A. Kimberly sketched its history up 
to that time. J. C. Kimberly wrote an 
article on the second 25 years, pub- 
lished in the fiftieth anniversary book, 
and Ernst Mahler, executive vice-pres- 
ident, who joined Kimberly-Clark in 
1914, wrote the history of the third 
25 years. All are given space in the 
edition of Cooperation. 

Mr. Parker has a foreword in the 
publication, and there is a picture of 
F. J. Sensenbrenner and. Bob Handler, 
who represent the corporation’s long- 
est service record and its earliest hir- 
ing date, the former having had 56 
years of service, and the latter begin- 
ning his employment in 1877. 

Cooperation’s editor, James Shat- 
tuck, designed the anniversary issue to 
include the historical account, with pic- 
tures and text, of each of the Kim- 
berly-Clark plants and_ subsidiaries, 
International Cellucotton Products 
Company, main office, engineering, in- 
dustrial relations, lowlands, technical 
department, sales, accounting, Badger- 
Globe, birthplace of crepe wadding, 
Atlas mill of Appleton which is the 
home of the first groundwood paper 
manufactured in Wisconsin ; Kimberly- 
Clark of Canada; Kimberly; Niagara; 
Niagara Falls, Lakeview, Memphis, 
Terrace Bay, and last, but not the 
least since it is captioned “The Future 
Begins Today,” is the Coosa river 
project which is the $30,000,000 pulp 
and paper mill as Childersburg, Ala., 
the Coosa River Newsprint Company. 

The house organ has not been for- 
gotten in the anniversary issue for a 
short history together with pictures of 
early copies of the magazine have 
their place. Cooperation was first pub- 
lished about January 1917, a small 
pamphlet of about 14 pages. The first 
copy was printed by the new roto- 
gravure process on primo plate made 
in the Telulah mill at Appleton. Jack 
Jansen and Joe Sandhofer, both of 
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Kimberly, are the only members left 
from the original staff of editors. 


The Globe mill, built in 1872, was 
the first Wisconsin paper mill fitted 
to make print and book papers entirely 
from rags, averaging two tons of 
paper a day on a 72-inch single cylin- 
der machine. Two years later, the 
Neenah “red” mill was purchased and 
four years later, an addition was built 
on the Globe mill, the largest in the 
city at that time, 210 by 88 feet. 


In 1878, Appleton Atlas mill was 
constructed, making manila wrapping 
papers from ground wood pulp, its 
three machines producing 25 tons per 
day. In 1887, a 9-ton per day sulphite 
pulp mill was erected, the first such 
mill to be constructed west of Penn- 
sylvania. The mill was destroyed by 
fire a year later but it was rebuilt in 
about five months. Its new machines 
produced 32 tons of wrapping paper 
per day. Box cover paper as well as 


(Continued on page 134) 


Florida Reckons Pulp-Paper 
At $72 Million a Year 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—According to 
the research and industrial division of 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, which issues a weekly business 
review, Florida’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry has developed into a $72,200,- 
000 operation since its inception in 
the early 1930's. 


“Before the end of the year Flor- 
ida production of pulp and liner board 
will reach approximately 650,000 tons. 
Some 130,000 tons of this total will 
be sold as pulp and the balance manu- 
factured into liner board by mills in 
the State. At current prices this vol- 
ume of pulp and paper carries a value 
of $70,200,000. An additional $2,000,- 
000 in pulp and paper will be produced 
by new operations in the State bring- 
ing the total to $72,200,000. This total 
does not include value added by the 
manufacture of the paper into boxes, 
a separate and valuable operation of 
a number of the State’s mills. 

“An annual average of 18,000 per- 
sons are employed by Florida’s pulp 
industry, 4,000 in the mills proper 
and 14,000 in woods and transportation 
operations. 


“A fraction more than one-half of 
the pulpwood used by Florida mills 
is cut from forests within the State 
and the balance brought in from near- 
by regions. 

“Profiting from the lessons learned 
elsewhere, the State’s pulp mills are 
outstanding in their extensive refor- 
estation and forest management prac- 
tices which insure a vital continuing 
supply of pulpwood,” the State Cham- 
ber emphasized. 

It was pointed out that “in the ab- 
sence of any recent census of the man- 
ufacturers these estimates of the 
State’s pulp and paper industry have 
been made through the cooperation of 
persons within the industry itself.” 


Veterans Retire At 
Hudson Paper 


Vancouver, B. C.—Miss Hilma C. 
Anderson, chief accountant, secretary 
and director of the Hudson Paper 
Company Limited at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba for many years, has resigned. 
This company is now owned by Pa- 
cific Mills Ltd. Miss Anderson’s asso- 
ciation with the firm dates back to the 
founding of the original company by 
D. H. Hudson, when Miss Anderson 
comprised the entire accounting staff 
which now numbers over 20 employees. 
Miss Anderson will continue with the 
company in a consulting capacity as 
a director and will also be secretary 
of the board of directors. 


D. D. Horne, assistant general man- 
ager of the Hudson Paper company 
for the past 23 years, is also retiring, 
but will also continue as a member of 
the board of directors. Mr. Horne 
entered the paper business in Vic- 
toria in 1917 and moved to Winnipeg 
where he opened a branch for Smith, 
Davidson & Wright Limited. He 
joined the Hudson organization as 
sales manager and 17 years later was 
appointed assistant general manager. 

David Duncan, former general sales 
manager, succeeds Mr. Horne as as- 
sistant general manager. Mr. Duncan 
commenced his career with the Hudson 
Paper in 1934 as a salesman in the 
Edmonton branch. He was appointed 
head of this branch in 1937 and in 
1944 was transferred to Winnipeg and 
appointed sales manager. 

Under his management the business 
volume of the Edmonton branch was 
increased by 300 percent. 


Douglas C. McIntyre has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Anderson as 
chief accountant for the Hudson Paper 
Company, and has been transferred 
from Canadian Boxes Limited, at 
Vancouver, B. C. to the Winnipeg 
post. Canadian Boxes is also con- 
trolled by Pacific Mills Ltd. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre ‘was born at Pipestone, Mani- 
toba, and educated at Edmonton. He 
started his career as accountant with 
the Treasury Branch of the Province 
of Alberta and in 1942 jointed the 
Canadian Boxes Ltd. at Vancouver as 
accountant. In 1945 he was loaned to 
the Treasury Department of the 
Dominion of Canada at Ottawa. 


New Humidification 


Bulletin Offered 


Controlled Humidification is the sub- 
ject of a new bulletin, No. 177, offered 
by the Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. This valuable 
booklet explains the need for humidi-- 
fication and how to achieve it. In- 
cluded is much valuable reference data 
on humidification requirements for 
processing and/or storing a wide va- 
riety of materials. 
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SIMPLE and EFFICIENT 
DIRT REMOVAL 


For Waste Paper and Rough “ae Systems. 


Varlaars> 


RECIRCULATION FOR 


DIRT REMOVAL 
Y y WATER 
\/) SUPPLY 
©) DISCHARGE VALVE 
REJECTS TO 


: VORTRAP PUMP 


Four Outstanding Features— 


‘RAW STOCK 
<= ———_ 
WATER 
> 
> 
i 
' 


“2. 


ISTOCK REGULATING,BOX 


1. Replaces the old ideas for heavy Dirt Removal. 


. Takes out dirt at source to reduce wear on pumps— 
Jordan fillings and wires. 


required. 


2 
3. Continuous operation with minimum of operating labor 
4 


. Space savings reducing building costs. 
Why not ask for details. 


NICHOLS ENGINEERING & RESEARCH CORPORATION 
60 WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5_.N. Y. 


University Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


December 4, 1947 








Washington Sees Supply — 


In Balance By Spring 


WasHINGTON—The Spring of 1948 
should see approximate balance be- 
tween supply and demand for most 
grades of paper, with the outstanding 
exception of newsprint, for the first 
time since the outbreak of war, the 
Department of Commerce said today. 

The Department’s November Fuel 
and Paper Industry Report states that 
the estimate takes into account the 
likelihood of some additional expansion 
of paper requirements during the com- 
ing year, which it is expected- will 
be more than offset by production from 
new facilities to come into operation 
in the near future. 

Basic in the Department’s calcula- 
tions, the report states, are assumptions 
that there will be no material increase 
in exports of pulp, paper and prod- 
ucts from the United States, or sub- 
stantial changes in the relative volume 
of pulp and newsprint imports from 
Canada, Newfoundland and Northern 
Europe. 

With regard to the current position 
of the industry, the Department says 
that “supplies of wood pulp and paper 
in the United States in general, while 
greatly improved over last year, are 
still inadequate to meet all consump- 
tion requirements.” 

However, records for the first nine 
months of 1947 indicate that the year 
will be the greatest the pulp and paper 
industry has ever known. Production, 
demand, profits and actual and planned 
expansion appear destined to exceed 
all previous records. Production of 
paper and paper board is expected to 
reach a 1947 total of 21,000,000 tons, 
as compared with about 19,300,000 tons 
in 1946 and 17,400,000 tons two years 
ago. 

According to reports from Depart- 
ment of Commerce field offices, present 
over-all pulpwood production is ade- 
quate to meet industry needs. Accum- 
ulation of pulping logs in the Port- 
land, Ore., area resulted in October 1 
stocks at pulp and paper mills being 
20,000,000 board feet greater than 
those of the previous month, the report 
states. Unfavorable weather in the 
lower Mississippi River area resulted 
in a lowering of mill inventories dras- 
tic enough to affect production. Other 
sections of the Gulf region and the 
Northeast section of the country are 
reported to have adequate pulpwood 
stock on hand. Conditions affecting 
pulpwood procurement in Canada are 
said to be favorable, with the season’s 
cut in excess of last year’s. 

Receipts of pulpwood by United 
States mills in September were season- 
ally lower than in August, but for the 
first nine months of the current year 
showed a gain of nearly 9 percent over 
the same period of 1946. The increase 
was not shared evenly by all regions, 
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however. The Pacific Northwest re- 
ported a gain of 38 percent over the 
nine-month period, while the Lake 
States and Appalachian regions re- 
ceived less pulpwood than during the 
comparable months last year. 

Consumption of pulpwood during the 
first nine months of this year was 
nearly 12 percent higher than during 
the first three quarters of 1946, with 
the increase shared in nearly equal 
proportions by the several regions. 

Aggregate inventories were season- 
ally up during September and at the 
close of that month were 788,000 
cords, or nearly 20 percent, greater 
than at the end of that month last year. 
The Pacific Northwest again led the 
advance, with an indicated gain of 
105 percent, while the Lake States and 
Applachian regions continued to trail 
below general average increases. 

Although monthly reports of the 
Department’s field observers no longer 
stress a seriously acute over-all short- 
age of market pulp, mills which buy 
their pulp on a spot, as against a con- 
tractual basis, are said to lack suffi- 
cient pulp to achieve full capacity, with 
their stocks of the sulphite grades 
especially short. 

Stocks of market pulp at the end 
of September, though not evenly dis- 
tributed among consuming mills, were 
sufficient for 57 days production at the 
September rate. Total inventories at 
the end of the month were 35,000 tons 
greater than those at the end of Au- 
gust, and 77,000 tons, or 18 percent, 
above the position of the previous 
year. 

Over-all production of woodpulp, in- 
cluding market pulp, during the third 
quarter of 1947 was moderately below 
that in the preceding three months, 
but showed a gain of 320,000 tons, or 
11 percent, over the third quarter of 
1946. Total production for the first 
nine months of this year was well over 
a million tons more than during the 
first three quarters of last year, the 
various grades sharing equitably in the 
increase. 

Consumption of pulp in the third 
quarter was somewhat below that in 
the second quarter, but almost 10 per- 
cent greater than in the third quarter 
of last year. 

Over-all inventories of pulp in- 
creased 12,000 tons during September, 
and stocks at the énd of the month 
were 140,000 tons, or almost 27 per- 
cent, over those of a year earlier. 
Preponderance of this gain was in the 
sulphite grades. 

High levels of paper and paperboard 
production were maintained during 
September, the Department’s report 
shows. Total output for the month 
was 1,707,254 tons. Broken down, this 
figure represents 873,023 tons of paper, 


728,912 tons of paperboard, 11,217 tons 
of wet machine board, and 95,102 tons 
of building board. Reports from 
Commerce Department’s field offices 
indicate that the industry as a whole 
operated at new high levels during 
October, and with 27 working days in 
the month an all-time record may be 
expected. 


Imports of newsprint during Sep- 
tember amounted to 358,000 tons, a 
new monthly high, and stocks in the 
hands of publishers at the end of the 
month were 30 percent higher than 
in the same month last year. Owing 
to heavier consumption this year, how- 
ever, supplies on hand represented an 
increase of only five days’ supply. 
Newsprint is expected to remain in 
substantially short supply throughout 
1948, and possibly longer. 

Production of groundwood printing, 
book and fine papers declined slightly 
in September, but was above that of 
the corresponding month in 1946. For 
the four-month period, June through 
September, bogk paper production in- 
creased 12 percent, groundwood paper 
production seven percent, and fine pa- 
pers two percent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 

Seasonal demand for all types of 
wrapping paper has widened the Bap 
between supply and requirements, wit 
glassine, greaseproof and kraft re- 
ported particularly tight. 

Third quarter production of sanitary 
and absorbent papers was the lowest 
of the year, but the highest in tissue 
papers. 

Commerce Department field office 
reports indicate little or no change 
throughout the country in the supply 
of these papers during September. 

Kraft wrapping is reported as ex- 
tremely scarce in all areas, though cer- 
tain bogus or substitute papers are 
more plentiful. Dealers are said to be 
incensed at the quantity of low-quality, 
high-priced bogus kraft still on the 
market. 


Link-Belt Names Basile 
Caldwell Superintendent 


Cuicaco—Link-Belt Company has 
named Columbus Basile superintendent 
of the company’s Caldwell plant at 
2410 West 18th St. The Caldwell plant 
manufactures screw conveyor, Bulk- 
Flo conveyors, coal stokers, car spot- 
ters, ice slingers and many other items 
of materials handling and power trans- 
mission equipment. 

Mr. Basile entered the employ of the 
Link-Belt Pershing Road Chicago 
plant in 1928. He did general shop 
work until 1938, when he became a 
division manager for Sears Roebuck 
& Company. 

He returned in 1941 to become fore- 
man of the machine shop of Link-Belt 
Ordnance.Company. For the last three 
years he has been in charge of time 
study and methods at the Link-Belt 
plant in Philadelphia. 
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How 19,000 companies 
up take-home pay 


Can you deduct $18.75 from $60.00 and get $66.25? Yes. And the way you can do it is mighty important to 


your company—and to the nation! 


You start with $60, representing someone’s weekly take-home pay. You deduct $18.75 for the purchase of 
a U.S. Savings Bond. That leaves $41.25. But $41.25 isn’t what the worker takes home. He takes home 
$41.25 plus a $25 Savings Bond. Total (assuming he holds the Bond till maturity): $66.25. 


WHAT 19,000 COMPANIES HAVE LEARNED 


In the 19,000 companies that are operating the Payroll 
Savings Plan for the regular purchase of Savings Bonds, 
employees have been more contented in their jobs—ab- 
senteeism has decreased—even accidents have been fewer! 


Those are the “company” benefits the Plan provides, in 
addition to extra security for individual employees. 


But the Plan has other, far-reaching benefits of basic im- 
portance to both your business and the national economy... 


SPREADING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
HELPS SECURE YOUR FUTURE 


The future of your business is closely dependent upon the 
future economy of your country. To a major extent, that 
future depends upon management of the public debt. 
Distribution of the debt as widely as possible among the 
peeple of the nation will result in the greatest good for all. 


How that works is clearly and briefly described in the 
free brochure shown at the right. Request your copy— 
today —from your State Director of the U. S. Treasury 
Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 


ACTION BY TOP MANAGEMENT NEEDED 


The benefits of regular Bond-buying are as important today 
as ever—but war-time emotional appeals are gone. Spon- 
sorship of the Payroll Savings Plan by a responsible execu- 
tive in your company is necessary to keep its benefits 
advertised to your employees. 
Banks don’t sell Savings Bonds on the “installment 
lan” — which is the way most workers prefer to buy them. 
ch workers want and need the Payroll. Savings Plan. 
Those are the reasons why it’s important to make sure 
that the Plan is adequately maintained in your company. 


The State Director will gladly give you any assistance 
you wish. 


“The National Debt and You,” 


a 12-page pocket-size brochure, expresses the oa ee Fs 

views o . Randolph Burgess, Vice Chair- ‘i x Ue 

man of the Board of the National City Bank : 

of New York—and of Clarence Francis, { : 
hairman of the Board, General Foods 

Corporation. Be sure to get your copy 

from the Treasury Department’s State 

Director, Savings Bonds Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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TAPPI Discusses 
Statistical Control 


Nracara Farts, N. Y.—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Western 
New York Group of the Empire State 
Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry was 
held November 19, 1947 at the Pros- 
pect House. 


Wm. Monsson, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee introduced Mr. Ire- 
land, chairman of the Niagara Branch 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation who spoke briefly on their 
program, which is to include a series 
of mill visits in 1948. All those pres- 
ent were invited to attend. 


Mr. Monsson then introduced the 
speaker of the evening John Catlin 
of the Kimberly Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., who spoke on “Statis- 
tical Quality Control in the Paper In- 
dustry.” Mr. Catlin opened his talk by 
defining Statistical Quality Control as 
the use of Chemistry, Physics and 
Mathematics of processes, materials 
and products for the control of prod- 
uct quality. He traced the history of 
control in the paper industry and em- 
phasized the importance of the con- 
tributions to the industry made by 
technically trained men. 


He pointed out that the present 
control instruments do not give the 
complete picture of product quality. 
It is not only the quality of paper 
shown by averages of tests that is 
important, but also the variation be- 
tween tests. Statistics are of use in 
control in showing what variations can 
be expected as a result of a series of 
average tests. Mr. Catlin said that it 
has been possible as a result of experi- 
ence with statistics, to improve judg- 
ment in regards to machine operation, 
to improve the..system of paper in- 
spection and to write and fill improved 
specification contracts with their cus- 
tomers. He also pointed out that sta- 
tistics is not the answer to all prob- 
lems of control, but that it goes much 
further than present control methods. 
Until such time as more and better 
control instruments are designed and 
built, Statistical quality control offers 
a decided improvement over present 
methods of control. 

Before adjourning, Mr. Monsson 
gave a preview of future mee 
The December 10th, 1947 snethiin 
be a panel discussion on “Pulp Stock 
Preparation,” and the January 12th, 
1948 meeting will hear Dr. John Mc- 
Govern of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratories speak on “Semi Chemical 
Pulps.” 

Approximately 70 technicak men 
from local and surrounding industries 
including guests from Canada ‘and 
Erie, Pa., attended the meeting. A. 
H. Nadelman, general chairman, pre- 
sided over the meeting. 

Among those preseht ‘were: F. E. 
Andrews, B. A. Atidby, Paul Beerhler, 
Ralph J. Benes, F. R: Boyle, LeRoy 


tings. 
g will 
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H. Cantara, J. B. Catlin, C. M. Clark, 
Lorne K. Crabtree, W. U. Day, P. O. 
Dolany, I. V. Earle, Joseph P. Early, 
Ralph Eiff, Harold Fair, F. L. Fennell, 
James J. Forsythe, J. S. Gilham, A. 
B. Gorham, S. Hall, P. N. Halliwell, 
A. D. Hamilton, Art Hayes, Frederick 
P. Heil, Scott Hoffman, G. H. Ireland, 
Richard G. Knechtges, J. T. Loomer, 
H. E. Mason, John Menison, David 
E. Middleton, A. H. Nadelman, 
George E. Norton, H. Pendergast, A. 
J. Philip, F. Bruce Pickett, P. J. Pin- 
zotti, W. E. Rice, Paul Rodier, P. 
Rolleston, Carl H. Rowe, William J. 
Russell, Jack M. Rudolph, Robert D. 
Rusch, T. G. Rust, J. H. Salter, Otto 
Schicsser, Russell C. Shearer, Harry 
S. Spencer, W. O. Stauffer Gordon K. 
Storin L. E. H. Stuart, C. R. Tait, 
Peter Traas A. L. Trumpler, Robert 
G. Vaeth, L. van Deursen, F. R. 
Webster, Geo. E. Wilson, John C. 
Wilson, J. W. Youngchild. 


Worthington Hydro-Barker 
Speeds Up Debarking 


Harrison, N. J.—A new develop- 
ment in the lumber industry, the 
Worthington Hydro-Barker, an hy- 
draulic device that employs water 
pressure to strip bark from logs of any 
length and up to 60 inches in diameter 
has been achieved by the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, in 
collaboration with the Soundview Pulp 
Company, Everett, Washington. The 
Hydro-Barker removes bark with 
water pressure of 1400 pounds per 
square inch and velocities of 400 feet 
per second. It operates at the rate of 
a half-million board feet per day— 
three times faster than ordinary 
methods. 

Applicable to the industry as a 
whole, in stripping pulp wood, the 
Hydro-Barker has accounted for a 
20 per cent saving of material by 
eliminating entirely the wood loss 
caused by manual and = slabbing 
methods of barking. The process has 
also resulted in less expensive, better 
grade pulp and a 200% increase in 
pulp output to meet the nation’s heavy 
demands. 


Link-Belt Promotes Heinlein 
At Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS — Leonard C. Hein- 
lein has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant’ superin- 
tendent at the Link-Belt Company 
Ball & Roller Bearing Division plant. 
He entered the employ of this plant 
in 1926, immediately following gradu- 
ation from Purdue. He successively 
worked in the experimental depart- 
ment; shop maintenance department ; 
and on research and development 
work. He began work in the engi- 
neering department of the anti-friction 
bearing division in 1939 and has since 
then been busily engaged on the de- 
sign and application of these bearings 
to their manifold uses throughout in- 
dustry. 


Trade Show Schedule 


Heavy for Next Year 


Next year will be a record one for 
trade shows and expositions, accord- 
ing to the Exhibitors Advisory Coun- 
cil, Inc., New York, whose “Annual 
Schedule of Shows and Exhibits for 
1948,” just issued, lists more events 
than ever before in that organiza- 
tion’s 21 years of service to exhibitors 
and exhibit managers. The listings 
in the 1948 schedule, covering all types 
of events—trade, industrial, profes- 
sional, agricultural, educational, etc.,— 
total 718 for the first eight months 
of the year, as compared with 468 for 
the same period of 1947, an increase 
of more than 53 percent. 

Supplemental lists are issued at in- 
tervals throughout the year, and these 
are expected to boost the record to 
still higher proportions, according to 
J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising manager 
of The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson, Md., who is president of the 
Council. “Almost every classification 
in the 1948 list contains more events 
than were listed for 1947,” he declared. 
“This leads to much duplication and 
overlapping of dates, causing consid- 
erable difficulty to exhibitors and show 
managers both. One purpose of our 
Schedule is to hold such confusion 
to a minimum, by giving the dates, 
location and show management of 
every possible event. Another purpose 
is to help the manufacturer determine 
which shows cover all the logical mar- 
kets for his products, and to tell 
whether each event fits in with the 
available time of those in the industry 
who should attend.” 


The list of exhibits is published in 
two forms—chronological and classi- 
fied. Furnished to all members of the 
Exhibitors Advisory Council as part 
of the service rendered them, the lists 
are also available to non-members. In- 
cluding supplements, the subscription 
rate for the classified master list is 
$15, and that for the chronological 
list—by dates and cities only—is $10. 
The combined rate is $25. The Coun- 
cil’s address is 120 Greenwich Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


The Exhibitors Advisory Council is 
a non-profit organization. It was 
founded in 1926 to help mnaufacturers 
obtain maximum result from their 
exhibit dollars. In addition to publish- 
ing schedules of coming events and 
pooling data about shows, the Council 
furnishes members with detailed re- 
ports on events in which they are 
specifically interested, and also con- 
ducts pre-show and post-show surveys 
to gauge potential support and weigh 
actual results obtained. 

Samuel Y. Hyde of the American 
Can Company, New York, is_vice- 
president of the Council, and R. H. 
DeMott, vice-president of SKF Indus- 
tries, Philadelphia, is executive vice- 
president, M. L. Neison, manager of 


(Continued on page 122) 
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That roll of butter snuggled in the moss covered 
bucket is a moss covered idea — to today’s homemaker. 
She's used to the last word in refrigeration — a gleaming 
mechanical refrigerator and a wonder-working home 
freezer. In both, Panelyte plays an important part. 

Panelyte is the trade name. of the hard, laminated 
plastic made by St. Regis. Hot pressed sheets of fibrous 
paper impregnated with synthetic resin make a remarkable 
insulating agent. There’s nothing like it for lightness and 
strength, and for resistance to scratches and stains. 

Remember the name. When you regale friends with 
out-of-season delicacies from the home freezer’s depths... 
when you save money buying in quantity when food is low 
priced, it may be due to Panelyte. 

You'll like Decorative Panelyte, too—a lustrous plastic 
in style-conscious colors and patterns. It is actually bard to 
mar — so it’s excellent for table tops and other working 
surfaces. 

In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, 
St. Regis also manufactures: Printing, publication and 
specialty papers... Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for ship- 
ping over 400 products . . . Automatic bag-filling machines 
.... Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp. 


ST. REGIS PAPER — 
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PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


Rust’s New Division 


In Chemical Field 


PittspurcH, Pa. — Entering the 
chemical process design field, The Rust 
Engineering Company, one of the 
nation’s largest engineer-constructor 
firms, this week made known forma- 
tion of a new process engineering 
division to extend the design and con- 
struction services it offers to the chem- 
ical, petroleum, and related industries. 

In addition to the process design 
service already offered by the com- 
pany to the paper industry, the new 
division will) make available process 
engineering in the petroleum, petro- 
chemical, organic and fine chemical 
fields, S. M. Rust, Jr., president, said, 
in making the announcement. 

This expansion of facilities places 
the Company in a position to. under- 
take entire execution of design, draft- 
ing, purchasing and construction of 
chemical process plants. In addition it 
will offer consulting service for plan- 
ning, conducting and supervising re- 
search and development programs, and 
extending the results to commercial 
practice. 

To direct the new program, four 
experienced process engineers have 
joined the firm as of December 1. 
These men, who are widely known in 
the chemical industry, are Dr. John A. 
Patterson, Dr. Wendell W. Waterman, 
Leonard A. Wasselle, and Walter L. 
Bass. 

Dr. Patterson, recently chief project 
engineer of Publicker Industries, Inc. 
has also served with Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company, Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., and DuPont Ammonia 
Corp. He is widely experienced in the 
petro-chemical field, and has a broad 
background in industrial organic chem- 
icals. 

_Dr. Waterman, formerly associate 
director of development for Publicker, 
was for nine prior years associated 
with the Standard Oil Development 
Co. His experience embraces chemical 
derivatives of petroleum, including 
synthetic polymers, and raw materials 
for polymerization processes. During 
the War he served on the Synthetic 
Rubber Technical Committee spon- 
sored by the Rubber Reserve Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Wasselle was for nine years 
with Charles Pfizer and Co., Inc., 
prior to going with Publicker as 
process engineer. He was active in 
process development work relating to 
penicillin and streptomycin and other 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. 

Mr. Bass served for nine years as 
a process engineer with the Lummus 

and later with Publicker as 
project engineer. His experience lies 
in process analysis and design of 
petroleum refining and petro-chemical 
plants, and he has been associated 
with the installation of many refinery 
units of various types. 

The newly created process engineer- 
ing division will offer to the chemical 
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industry in general, comprehensive de- 
sign facilities covering all phases of 
chemical process work. 

To the petroleum industry, the 
Company will provide services cover- 
ing a wide variety of processes, in- 
cluding conventional refinery opera- 
tions, such specialized operations as 
manufacture and recovery of olefins, 
diolefins, aromatics, and petro-chem- 
ical operations involving the further 
processing of petroleum base materials. 


To the bulk organic, fine chemical 
and fermentation industries it will 
offer design facilities in specific fields. 
These include processes for the large 
scale production of organic chemicals 
and their derivatives; synthetic poly- 
mer processes based on either emulsion 
or low temperature techniques; proc- 
esses for production of fine chemicals 
used in pharmaceuticals; fermentation 
processes, both of conventional types 
and of specialized types for enzyme 
and chemical products. 


The work of the process engineer- 
ing division will be supported by Rust’s 
large staff of design, specialty and 
construction engineers. The Company 
has engaged in the building and de- 
sign of complete industrial plants and 
plant facilities, for all major indus- 
tries, since its founding in 1905. 


In the past quarter century, thru 
extensive experience in the building 
of paper plants and installation of 
paper process equipment, it has be- 
come a major designer of paper- 
making and related chemical processes. 
The new design division represents 
the outcome of the Company’s steady 
expansion in this phase of work in 
recent years. 


Safety Council Sets 
Mishap Bill at $2.4 Billion 


Cui1caco—The nation’s bill for occu- 
pational injuries during 1946 totaled 
approximately $2,400 million, of which 
about $1,100 million represented the 
immediately visible costs to both work- 
ers and industry including wage loss, 
expense of medical care and overhead 
cost of compensation insurance. The 
remaining $1,300 million represented 
the estimated money value of damaged 
equipment and materials, production 
slow-downs and time lost by other 
workers not involved in the accidents. 


Working time lost during last year, 
directly and indirectly, as a result of 
disabling injuries totaled about 280 
million man-days — equivalent to the 
working time of nearly 1 million men 
for a full year. 

These are just a few of the thous- 
ands of facts contained in the National 
Safety Council’s yearly statistical sur- 
vey of the nation’s accident picture. 

The “Accident Facts” yearbook 
contains complete statistical informa- 
tion about safety in industry, at home, 
at school, on farms and on the road. 
It serves as a source book for those 
interested in the advance of safety. 


Alden Sets Up Its 
New Bedford Plant 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The Alden 
Corrugated Box Company’s plant has 
been set up in what was formerly the 
Taber Mill at Coffin Avenue and 
Church Street. The building is a sub- 
stantial brick and steel structure, one 
story high, with a saw-tooth roof and 
approximately 170,000 square feet of 
floor area. During the war it was used 
as a warehouse. 


The Alden Corrugated Container 
organization was located originally in 
Fall River, where it started operations 
in 1936. A disastrous fire which de- 
stroyed the Fall River factory forced 
the company to seek other quarters 
and it was able to purchase the Taber 
Mill property which it now occupies. 

The site is located ideally for the 
new industry, since it affords ample 
space for present and future needs, 
all on the ground floor, with a railroad 
side-track alongside and a well-lighted 
interior. 


The company recently has purchased 
and set up a new corrugating unit 
whose capacity is considerably greater 
than that the company now is using. 
When the new machine is started in 
active operation it will be possible to 
increase greatly the*volume of output 
and will enable the widening of the 
market for the product. 


The new machine represents the in- 
vestment of more than $100,000 for 
that one piece of equipment alone and 
the company also has expended a con- 
siderable sum for fitting up a part of 
the plant as a receiving and shipping 
garage, where its trucks can be driven 
inside the plant to be loaded or un- 
loaded while under cover. 


“Emanuel Faber is president of the 
company and Michael Zuckerman is 
vice-president. Walter Zuckerman is 
the general manager and Harry Gott- 
lieb is treasurer. These officers, to- 
gether with Alfred Mayer and Her- 
man Schenker comprise the board of 
directors. 


High Water Interrupts 
South Carolina Operations 


Cuareston, S. C.—The Charleston 
News & Courier recently stated that 
high water in the woods has caused 
a shortage of timber which resulted 
in a partial shutdown of the Southern 
Kraft Paper Mill at Georgetown. In 
a special dispatch to the local news- 
paper, two paper making machines 
were down at the raft mill five days 
last week but resumed operations late 
in November. 


George Haithcock, manager of the 
state employment office at George- 
town, commenting on the situation, 
said that there was no noticeable in- 
crease in unemployment. “It is en- 
tirely a temporary condition,” he said. 
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Give More Uniform Cooks, Increase Tonnage 
and Produce Higher Quality Pulp 


Masoneilan automatic digester controls 
produce better pulp faster and more eco- 
nomically. Their record of performance is 
proved in pulp mills throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Successive cooks are more uniform be- 
cause each is carried out under identical, 
predetermined conditions. Cooking time is 
shortened thus speeding up production. 

Check these outstanding Masoneilan ad- 
vantages— more uniform pulp...lower per- 
centage of rejections . . . uniformity from 
cook to cook . . . lower steam consumption wm rue 


v TYPE STRAINER 


... improved gas recovery ... greater pro- 


NO. 99-6 MANUAL CONTROL UNIT 


duction . . . higher pulp strength . . . lower DB = BC SReaSa Contaacten 


NO 3121-2 TEMPERATURE -PRESSURE 
RELATION CONTROLLER 


bleaching costs. 
Investigate Masoneilan Digester Controls 


for your pulp mills. Typical Sulphate and Soda Digester Relief Control System 


ez MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 
1180 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON 24, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York . Buffalo . Chicago - St. Louis - Philadelphia . Houston - Pittsburgh - Cleveland . Tulsa - Atlante 


Los Angeles - San Francisco - Mason Regulator Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Completely fabricated breaker beater 


Trade Show Schedule 
Heavy for Next Year 


(Continued from page 118) 


exhibits of the United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, is secretary, and 
F. G. Page of the Foster Wheeler 
Corp., New York, is treasurer. The 
executive secretary is Mrs. OEnone 
D. Negley. 

All officers, including Mr. Apsey, 
are members of the board of directors, 
which also comprises the following: 
W. H. Dowd, exhibit manager, Ameri- 
can Brass Company, Waterbury, 
Conn.; J. F. McNamara, sales man- 
ager, International Nickel Company, 
New York; F. J. Maple, advertising 
manager, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton; D. C. Miner, advertising 
manager, E. F. Houghton & Co.,, 
Philadelphia; C. F. Radley, director 
of ‘publicity, Oakite Products, Inc., 
New York; H. H. Simmons, manager 
of advertising and sales promotion, 
Crane Company, Chicago; Alfred M. 
Street, publicity manager, Jenkins 
Bros., New York; W. F. Uffelman, 
manager of exhibits, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, and 
N. O. Wynkoop, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 


OBITUARY 


Clarence B. Chadwick 


Fort Myers, Fla—Clarence B. 
Chadwick, seventy, originator.of the 
safety paper on which most bank 
checks are printed, died at his home 
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here Thursday night after a long ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Chadwick, a native of Beatrice, 
Neb., organized and headed _ the 
Bankers Supply Company of Chicago, 
which grew from a small lithograph- 
ing business in Denver. 

In 1925’ he sold his holdings in the 
supply company and came to Fort 
Myers, where he has been active in 
real estate development and _ lime 
growing. 


George F. Nye 


Nracara Farts, N. Y.—George F. 
Nye, president of the Niagara Pulp 
Board Company and a director of the 
former Pettebone Paper Company, 
died recently at his home here. He 
was one of Niagara Falls’ outstanding 
industrial and business leaders for half 
a century. 


For several years he served as in- 
dustrial commissioner of the city as 
well as president of the old Board of 
Trade. He continued active in Cham- 
ber of Commerce affairs throughout 
his life. 


Blake C. Pharr 


Datias, Tex.—Blake C. Pharr, 
aged 68, of this city, North Texas 
representative for the Texas’ Paper 
Company, died in a _ hospital here 
November 27. He had been stricken 
with a heart attack two weeks before 
in Bonham. A native of Liberty, Ark., 
Mr. Pharr moved to Dallas in 1914 
and at that time became associated 
with the Texas Paper Company. 

The decreased is survived by his 
widow, Mrs.. Leslie Pharr. Interment 
was in Hillcrest Memorial Park. 


Stony Brook Mill 
ls Modernized 


(Continued from page 92) 


chain through variable speed units. 
This has proven not only economical 
but very satisfactory in operation. 

The American Paper Products Com- 
pany, a partnership consisting of the 
following: M. Perelman, L. J. Perel- 
man, Raymond Perelman and David 
Cooper, was organized in 1929 and has 
continually expanded. Mr. Raymond 
Perelman, representing the partners 
during the rebuilding of the mill, feels 
that in completing the mill in less than 
six months, a record has been set for 
such a job. 

Mr. Robert Russin who was asso- 
ciated with ‘Mr. Armentrout in build- 
ing the Conestoga mill in Girard, Pa., 
and extensively rebuilding No. 2 ma- 
chine at Stockport, N. Y., will stay on 
as mill superintendent at Stony Brook. 

Mr. Armentrout has made no defi- 
nite commitments for the immediate 
future, but is considering the opening 
of a fabricating plant catering to the 
paper trade, and a consulting office, 
probably in the New England area. 


Materials Must Move 


(Continued from page 94) 
in production with possibly the output 
of ten to fifty workers affected. An 
experience of that kind just once will 
soon sell the management on getting 
in an ample stock of parts as soon as 
it can be accomplished. 

It has been demonstrated that large 
paper mills have been justified in tak- 
ing further precautions. They have 
invested in one or two additional pieces 
of equipment beyond their apparent 
need to take care of emergencies. 
These units may be idle a good part 
of the working day but they are ready 
when the urgent call comes and pro- 
duction continues at a fast pace with- 
out anyone being aware that some 
equipment is in the repair shop. 

Next to having spare units to put 
into service is the policy of having 
skilled mechanics who have received 
special training in the maintenance of 
the devices. This training is usually 
given in the factory where the product 
is built and the training period may 
range from one week to a couple of 
months. Only those who have experi- 
enced the anguish of seeing their valu- 
able trucks tied up for several days 
or more because their mechanics were 
unable to solve the repair problem— 
only those executives realize that the 
investment in the training of the men 
pays definitely. 

It isn’t necessary to be a confirmed 
pessimist and always worrying about 
a breakdown but it is smart business 
to realize that trouble is bound to 
occur and to plan to be ready for it 
at all times. The unprepared may be 
lucky enough to get along nicely usu- 
ally but the luck won’t last no matter 
whether the very best equipment has 
been bought. Under any conditions 
preparedness pays in a big way. 
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STATISTICS THAT LOOK GOOD 


1] Minute .... that’s ail it takes to 
prepare the NOPCO KF emulsion 


2 Minutes »e» that’s how fast 
NOPCO KF drives foam from the head-box 


5 Minutes... that’s all NoPCO KF 


needs to clear bubbles from the wire 


1 5"lo... NOPCO KF assures 75% or 
greater elimination of thin spots 


NOPCO KF super ‘“‘bubble-buster" improves sheet forma- 
tion even at increased machine speeds by its better fiber 
dispersion and foam control. Entrained air— common 
cause of thin spots—is dissipated as if stock were being 
handled at slow speeds—because NOPCO KF keeps 
working on the wire. 


More paper produced with fewer cleanups necessary. . . 
breaks reduced . . . surface characteristics improved 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 
Boston * Chicago * HARRISON, N. J. * Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Calif. 


AN AFFILIATE OF THE AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER MILL 
SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION 
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. valuable paper-making material conserved .. . 
water repellency materially increased . . . these further 
advantages of NOPCO KF also look good — because 
they make good — on paper. 


(aR See what this chemical substance—expressly formulated to aid 
sheet formation—<can do in your mill. Order enough for a trial run. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





~ EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY NEWS 


Weston’s Industrial 
Humidity Indicator 


A new quick-readmg all-metal Hu- 
midity Indicator designed for use in 
industry and laboratory has been mar- 
keted by the Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corporation, Newark, N. J. 
The Indicator provides readings of 
relative humidity accurate within +1 
percent for general conditions. 

The instrument is of wet and dry 
bulb type featuring all-metal Weston 
Laboratory Thermometers, self - sup- 
porting wet-bulb wick covering the 
thermal element, sturdy all-metal con- 
struction, and a simplified Slide Rule 
Calculator giving relative humidity 
reading directly, thus eliminating the 
need for tables or psychrometric charts. 
The unit is light and well balanced, 
and can be swung if desired to create 
air movement. The only maintenance 
necessary is to change the wick occa- 
sionally and replenish the water in the 
reservoir, which is a heavy - walled, 
large-capacity jar, covered to reduce 
undue evaporation. 

The Slide Rule Calculator, located 
on the face of the instrument directly 
beneath the two dial-face thermome- 
ters, indicates relative humidity from 
10 percent to 100 percent. With one 
movement of the slide the proper set- 
ting is made according to the readings 
of the two thermometers, and the per- 
cent humidity is shown immediately 
on the upper scale. The instrument 
requires no calibration. 


Hypressure Jenny Now 
Offers Utility Model 


A new “Utility” Model Hypressure 
Jenny Steam Cleaner has just been 
marketed by the Hypressure Jenny 
Division of Homestead Valve Manu- 


facturing Co., Coraopolis, Pa. It is 
said to be a full-powered, extra heavy 
duty, all-purpose steam cleaner, and is 
priced at three hundred and _ forty- 
eight dollars. 

In addition to supercleaning capacity 
and low price, the new unit features 
instant starting (ready to clean in less 
than a minute), simplicity of design 
and operation, rugged welded unit con- 
struction, complete accessibility of all 
working parts, continuous electric 
spark ignition, non - clogging heating 
coil, and pressure atomizing oil burner. 

A choice of either oil or natural gas 
burner, and electric motor driven or 
gasoline engine driven mechanism, 
make the new unit adaptable to most 
operational requirements. 

“Utility” Model JO is recommended 
for all automotive and industrial clean- 
ing application. Full descriptive bulle- 
tin available upon request to manu- 
facturer. 
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Weston Humidity Indicator 


Heppenstall's Research 
Laboratory Inspection 
By Booklet 


Heppenstall Company is_ inviting 
friends and customers to inspect its 
$400,000 metallurgical research build- 
ing in Pittsburgh through the medium 
of a recently issued 14-page illustrated 
booklet bearing the title “Forging 
Ahead With Steel Through Research,” 
the varnished front cover of which 
shows the imposing entrance to this 
ultra-modern building. 

As he would welcome a_ visitor, 
R. B. Heppenstall, company president, 
explains on a preface page the com- 
pany’s policy on improving today’s 
steels and finding new steels for the 
future. 

The company’s research consultants, 
Vere B. Browne ana Dr. G. R. Fit- 
terer, are then introduced, as is Lloyd 
R. Cooper, who directs the research 


Electric furnaces in the heat treating room 

of the new metallurgical research labora- 

tory of Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh, 
ra. 


Accompanying a floor plan of the 
laboratory is a brief description of 
physical characteristics. 

This booklet then takes the visitor 
into the work rooms of the laboratory 
through a description and illustration 
of the electric furnace utilization in 
the heat treating room, the machine 
shop equipped with production size 
tools, the metallographic polishing and 
microscope rooms, and ends with a 
visit to the photographic dark rooms. 

“Forging Ahead With Steel Through 
Research” concludes with a few para- 
graphs stating the objectives and re- 
sponsibilities of the company’s research 
program in forging steel. 


Blackhawk Introduces 
New Heavy Duty Jacks 


Two new heavy-duty hydraulic jacks, 
the 30-ton FB-11 and the 50-ton GB- 
11, are described by the Blackhawk 
Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee 1, Wis., in 
catalog J-46. 

Hydraulic. jacks of this capacity 
ordinarily have but one pump, although 
some have a separate speed pump to 
achieve fast load contact. However, 
these new Blackhawk models combine 
the load pump and speed pump into one 
unit. The load pump cuts in auto- 
matically when the speed pump has 
raised the saddle to the load. Accord- 
ing to Blackhawk, the jack user works 
faster because he does not cope with 
two separate pumps which would re- 
quire shifting the jack handle to new 
positions. 

These new models have bases ma- 
chined from steel blocks 2% inches 
thick to withstand extreme stress. 
Other features include a recessed 
safety release valve, overall closed- 
construction, ports for gauge or valve 
installation, pump beam _ protection, 
carrying handle, and on-the-side oper- 
ation. The FB-11 and GB-11 are one- 
man operated. 


Synthetic Resins Described 
In Hercules Booklet 


A new technical booklet which for 
the first time includes a description of 
the properties and uses of all Hercules 
synthetic resins is now released by 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Hercules synthetic resins, most of 
which are rosin-base, have found ap- 
plication in a wide number of indus- 
tries including protective coatings, ad- 
hesives, printing inks, paper and tex- 
tile sizes, linoleum and floor tile, and 
essential oils and fixatives. A key to 
specific uses for Hercules synthetic 
resins is provided on pages 10 and 11 
of the book by a chart which matches 
the resins with their actual and poten- 
tial uses. 
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isn’t something new, but... 


the experience and knowledge of industry's needs accrued over more than 
90 years of constant growth and progress in one business — under the man- 
agement of the founder's family — is, we believe, unusual. 

The T. B. Wood's Sons Company was founded in 1857 as a small, 
unpretentious iron foundry. Since that time, it has: grown steadily, until 
today, it serves all industry with a Quality Line of Power Transmission 
Equipment — designed with sound engineering principles and produced 
of the best materials by proven manufacturing methods. 

Now, that we might serve industry still better. we have enlarged and 
improved our foundry, machine shop and other facilities. An attractive, 
profusely illustrated brochure describes our facilities and increased ca- 


pacity — fill in the attached coupon — we'll mail your copy promptly. 


_ PULLEYS * CLUTCHES * HANGERS 
ty PILLOW BLOCKS * COUPLINGS 


-)°MEARINGS ¢ COLLARS ¢ V-BELT 


hs SHEAVES AND COMPLETE DRIVES. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


for your copy of our brochure on the history and modern facili- 
ties of our plant. 


a & ; z COMPANY 

DD yi eS) a. 

Sia a, STREET ADDRESS 
city 


— 
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Givaudan-Delawanna 
Forms Sindar Corp 


New York — Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., has formed Sindar Corporation, 
a separate company, to take over the 
activities formerly caried out by the 
Industrial Products Division of Givau- 
dan-Delawanna, Inc. Sindar Corpora- 
tion will therefore be devoted to the 
manufacture, promotion and sale of 
industrial aromatics, antiseptics, germi- 
cides, mildewcides, preservatives, sta- 
bilizers, and other products for such 
industries as textile, rubber, paint, 
paper, plastics and printing inks. 

“The tremendous growth of interest 
in the use of odor as a merchandising 
factor, stimulated largely by Givau- 
dan’s pioneering and advances in this 
field, has made it desirable to create 
a separate company which could ade- 
quately take care of this demand,” the 
announcement of the formation of this 
company stated. 

Sindar Corporation will be engaged 
in the sale of such well-known aro- 
matics as the Texodors, Inkodors, 
Resodors, Paintodors, and Paradors, 
designed to impart a pleasant frag- 
rance or mask an ill-smelling odor in 
textiles, printing ink, plastic coatings, 
paints, and rubber, respectively, and 
will at the same time lend its efforts to 
the development of new aromatics to 
meet the néeds of industry. 

The development of the two phenolic 
compounds, G-4 and G-11, which have 
been acclaimed from a diversity of 
sources; opens new and wide vistas 
which the concentrated efforts of Sin- 
dar Corporation will be best able to 
exploit. It will be recalled that Com- 
pound G-4 has been recommended as a 
fungicide and preservative, and Com- 
pound G-1l as a germicide and an 
antiseptic. Other groups of industrial 
chemicals produced by Sindar include 
anti- skinning agents, stabilizers and 
preservatives. 

Sindar Corporation is located at 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City, 
and has branch offices in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Seattle and Boston, and is rep- 
resented in Canada by Stuart Brothers, 
Ltd., of Montreal and Toronto. It will 
combine the benefits of the unequalled 
experience of the Givaudan organiza- 
tion in aromatics and related fields, 
with the advantages of concentrated 
and undivided attention in the promo- 
tion of its products and the develop- 
ment of new commodities in its line. 


Consolidated Paper Declares 
Extra Dividend 


Toronto—Consolidated Paper Corp. 
Ltd. last week declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 50 cents a share plus an 
extra dividend of 50 cents a share, 
both payable January 17, 1948, to 
shareholders of record December 5, 
1947. A statement issued by the com- 
pany after a regular meeting in Mon- 
treal said: “The board decided to take 
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this action, notwithstanding the fact 
that the corporation’s tax position has 
not been finally settled.” 

The present declaration will bring 
total disbursements out of 1947 earn- 
ings to $1.50 a share as a dividend of 
50 cents a share was paid September 
30. 


New Dow Plant Is 
Ready To Open 


Sarnta, Ont.—Dow Chemical’s new 
$4 million plant will be open the first 
quarter of 1948. The new plant will 
produce ethylene-glycol (anti-freeze). 
To insure a plentiful supply of the 
base raw material, chlorine, the com- 
pany is also constructing a new chlor- 
ine-caustic plant in Sarnia. Canada 
normally imports a large part of her 
chlorine requirements, much of it used 
in the pulp and paper industry. The 
new plant is slated to be in operation 
by next fall. 

This is Canada’s first permanent 
type anti-freeze plant and it has a 
capacity of about twice the entire 
Canadian consumption in its biggest 
year, according to a Dow official. The 
need for chlorine, however, will sub- 
stantially limit output in the first year’s 
operations. When the new chlorine 
plant comes into production it will not 
only provide the material for the mak- 
ing of all the anti-freeze Canada will 
require, but it will be a valuable source 
of supply of chlorine for the pulp and 
paper industry. 


New WarrkEN HIGH PreEssuRE PuMP 


Warren Type TH Six Stage High Pres- 
sure Pump for boiler pressures up to 1200 
p.s.i. Increased dependability, efficiency and 
life result from Warren TH Pumps being 
in radial balance as well as axial balance. 
Labyrinth casing and impeller rings, back 
rings on impeller, stepped interstage seals 
and prooved rings insure maintained high 
efficiency. There is only suction pressure 
on both extra deep stuffing boxes, which 
increases packing lige. Heavy Section, 
hardened tubular shaft sleeves and inter- 
stage sleeves, packed between sleeves and 
nut. Genuine Kinsbury thrust bearing— 
plain bearing ring oiled, both water cooled. 
Ball bearings available. Safety and depend- 
ability are assured by extra heavy metal 
sections throughout, oversize bolting, ample 
flange thickness, deep bosses at each bolt 
and flared nozzle. Hydrostatic test 150% 
rated pressure. Ratings verified by running 
tests, including tests with 212°F. water. 
Services include boiler feed, pipe line, mine 
drainage, debarking and all high pressure 
requirements. 


Heyden Gets Injunction 
To Safeguard Secrets 


New Yorxk—A temporary injunction 
preventing the disclosure of trade se- 
crets and other confidential informa- 
tion concerning formaldehyde and its 
derivatives has been obtained by Hey- 
den Chemical Corporation against th« 
firm of Burrell and Neidig, Inc., it 
was disclosed here this week. 

The order, which also names as in- 
dividual defendants Harry Burrell, 
Charles P. Neidig and E. L. Demarest, 
was granted Nov. 17 by Vice Chan- 
cellor John G. Grimshaw, sitting at 
Paterson, N. J., in the Court of Chan- 
cery of New Jersey. 

Burrell, Neidig and Demarest were 
formerly employed at the Heyden plant 
in Garfield, N. J., as head of research, 
as director of sales development, and 
as chief chemical engineer respectively. 
In the performance of their duties, it 
is charged, they acquired’. intimate 
knowledge of the company’s manufac- 
turing processes and equipment and 
learned confidential trade secrets con- 
cerning formaldehyde and pentaery- 
thritol. They organized Burrell & Nei- 
dig, Inc., after their resignation from 
Heyden. 

It had come to the attention of the 
Heyden Company, the complaint states, 
that Burrell & Neidig, Inc., and the 
three former employees, were endeav- 
oring to utilize the knowledge of Hey- 
den’s trade secrets to construct for 
others manufacturing plants for such 
products. 

Upon receipt of this information 
Heyden filed a bill in the Court of 
Chancery in New Jersey to restrain 
the corporation and the former em- 
ployees from disclosure of its processes 
and trade secrets 

A temporary injunction to this effect 
was granted, pending final hearing 
which has been set for the early part 
of next year. 


Corrugated Box Reports 
Production Ahead 


Toronto—Production of Corrugated 
Paper Box Co., Ltd., for the ten 
months ended October 31, was slightly 
ahead of the corresponding period last 
vear and earnings were well main- 
tained at the record level of 1946, it 
is understood. October, so far as sales 
were concerned, was the best month 
in the company’s history. Tonnage 
produced this year will be at a new 
all-time high and with no indication 
of any slackening off in the demand 
and a substantial backlog of orders be- 
ing maintained, capacity operations are 
assured for some time to come. The 
cost of raw materials, supplies and 
labor has steadily advanced and two 
small increases in selling prices have 
been put into effect this year. The 
supply situation, while better, is still 
not sufficient to handle the demand in 
full. The business in the West, which 
eased a little last spring, has come 
back < d is now quite strong. 
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Nipple ~ is connected to roll 
drum. Sliding collar eA keyed 
to nipple at (C), but slides loosely 
over it 90 pressure can fill entire 
housing. pressure becomes 
the ooling force, by seal 
ring (D) tightly against nipple. 
3) ve | — o bearing iss 

are of s) carbon-graphite, 
which cima oiling and 
ing. Spring (F) is for initi 
ing only. Type B Joint illustrated; 

er types, sizes for all 


I terms of physical size alune, the 


Johnson Joint could hardly be called big machinery. 
But in its ability to save time and trouble, and pro- 
mote plant efficiency, its stature approaches any- 
thing the industry has ever seen. 


The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the 
old stuffing box and steam fit troubles in a business- 
like way, and it literally knocks the stuffing out of 
them. There’s no packing of any kind. There’s no 
oiling required, ever. There’s no adjusting — the 
higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. There’s 
little to fear from misalignment—with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right 
in. Note besides how neatly it provides for more 


efficient syphon drainage, through the same head 
that admits the steam. 


In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? 
Well . . . enough at least to pay the 
sp uber daemeenmetaane, cost of switching over to Johnson 
Joints in just a short while. Enough 
certainly to make the Johnson Joint 
too big to overlook. 


THE JOHNSON 
CORPORATION 


828 WOOD STREET 
THREE. RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


Gurley Bids Troy to 
“See Us At Work” 


Troy, N. Y.—Invitations to attend a 
“See-Us-At-Work Open House” at the 
W. & L. E. Gurley plant on December 
16 were mailed last week to the fami- 
lies of 237 employees of the company. 
The day will be marked by tours of 
the plant while it is in full operation 
and an exhibit of the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

Gurley is one of the oldest manu- 
facturing establishments in Troy. 
Founded in 1845 by William Gurley, a 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute gradu- 
ate, the company is world-famous for 
its surveying, meteorological and test- 
ing instruments. 

In describing the first such “open 
house” in the company’s history, C. I. 
Day, Gurley president, said, “We want 
our families to see how we work, 
where we work, with whom and what 
we make. We hope it will give all a 
better idea of the part our husbands, 
sons, daughters and other relatives are 
playing in keeping Troy one of the 
world’s most important centers for 
precision engineering instruments. 

Mayor John J. Ahern has accepted 
an invitation to attend. 

“We spend as much, if not more, 
time at our desks and machines as we 
do at home,” he wrote Robert E. 
Kapps, chairman of the Gurley Em- 
ployees’ Committee, “and under today’s 
highly specialized business structure, 
it is difficult for our families to under- 
stand the role we play in the free en- 
terprise system unless we afford them 
the opportunity which you are doing. 

“This is in the best traditions of 
the American Way of Life,” he con- 
cluded, “exemplified by the Freedom 
Train which is now touring our na- 
tion.” 

Assisting Mr. Kapps on the em- 
ployees’ committee are Miss Cora Le- 
Barron, Mrs. Mary Connors, Harold 
Gray and Daniel Harkness. Mr. Day 
heads an honorary committee composd 
of E. H. Betts, C. E. Smart, R. G. 
Betts, L. C. Higbee, H. R. Larsen and 
W. A. Rockefeller. Use of the instru- 
ments produced by Gurley will be dem- 
onstrated by Mr. Betts and Mr. Lar 
sen. 

Every department of the company 
will have a sign bearing the names of 
all employees and, the work performed. 


Chicago Group Will Stage 
Christmas Party December 15 


Cuicaco—The Professional Paper 
Group has set the date for its annual 
Christmas party for Monday evening, 
December 15, at the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation dining rooms. As in the past, 
the program will feature an informal 
cocktail hour, splendid meal and en- 
tertainment of a professional nature. 
Whether or not there will be a speaker 
has not as yet been announced but 
members of the Group and their guests 
are, say advance reports, assured of 
an outstanding evening. 
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Variable VAT CIRCULATION 


with a constant-speed induction motor 


@ None of the efficiency losses of a variable-speed AC motor. 
@ No expensive DC installations. 
@ No hydraulic or electric drive couplings. 


@ JUST A SIMPLE BY-PASS VALVE that re- 
circulates the unwanted pulp back through 
the pump. 


MORRIS Straightflo Pump 


when equipped with a separate by-pass line 


From high to low volume . . . both at a low head . . . and all with the 
high efficiency and low cost of a standard constant-speed induction motor! 
Requiring no expensive D.C. installations, and no hydraulic or electric drive 
couplings! That’s what this MORRIS Straightflo Pump gives you when you 
add a separate by-pass line, and a simple by-pass valve that re-circulate the 
unwanted pulp back through the suction end of the pump, cutting the de- 
livery to any volume you want. 


It is so simple, so economical and so practical that you'll wonder you 
didn’t think of it yourself. Avoids all the cost and efficiency losses of a wound- 
rotor, variable-speed A.C. motor. Does away with all troublesome compli- 
cations. Just a simple valve to adjust to the volume you want. Just a standard 
constant speed motor—and no increase in power consumption as the de- 
livered volume is increased. 


Engineered to Specific Needs 


Morris Straightfio (axial 
flow) Pumps are built to the 
specific requirements of the 
job, designed to give optimum 
performance under all the 
conditions encountered. Suc- 
tion and discharge elbows can 
be furnished in almost any 
position desired. 

Either Vertical Straightfio (see diagram or horizontal type Write for bulletin No. 167. 
illustrated above) may be adapted to this installation. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


British Columbia Receives 
Forest Management Bids 


Vancouver, B. C. — According to 
officials of the British Columbia for- 
estry department, the plan of forest 
management and perpetual yield timber 
growth, which was inaugurated by 
legislation last year, is now assuming 
definite shape. Close to 70 applications 
for management licenses have now 
been received, covering hundreds of 
thousands of acres of the timber-grow- 
ing areas of the province. They cover 
big lumber operations, pulp mills and 
smaller lumber outfits. 


But officials stressed that it is a 
long and complicated process to put 
the sustained yield scheme into opera- 
tion. 


Only one management scheme—that 
proposed for the cellulose plant at 
Port Edwards near Prince Rupert—is 
nearing completion. Covering a large 
part of the watershed around the lower 
reaches of the Skeena River, it is now 
being advertised. 


A half-dozen others are nearing this 
stage, officials said, but there are many 
where only preliminary inquiries have 
been made. 

“In each case,” said R. St. Clair, 
assistant deputy minister, “it is neces- 
sary to check carefully on titles of 
land in a proposed management area. 
Then land which is more suitable for 
agricultural purposes is excluded and 
requirements of other lumber interests 
must be considered.” 


When this is done applicants are 
authorized to advertise for the rights 
to the forest growth. Claims of other 
parties are considered before authority 
is given. , 

After that the holders of the license 
must submit a working plan of the 
area, showing how much timber they 
will take each year and how they plan 
to log the area. All these plans must 
have forestry department approval. 


Puget Sound Still 
Buying Alaskan Site 


KETCHIKAN, Alaska — Progress has 
been made by the Puget Sound Pulp 
and Timber Company in the establish- 
ment of an unbleached sulphite mill at 
Ward’s Cove, seven miles north of 
Ketchikan. One of the major delays 
in development has been due to diffi- 
culties involved in purchasing all the 
property from the individual owners 
of an old townsite. It is reported that 
there are only one or two owners 
whose property has not been picked 
up, and this is due to difficulty in con- 
tacting these persons. 

The original mill is planned for a 
daily production capacity of 350-tons, 
but is being designed so that in five 
years it can be expanded to produce 
500 tons daily. Adequate water is 
available and dockage facilities can be 
quickly developed. The company is 
now buying up necessary timber stands. 
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THE COTTRELL PROCESS OF 
ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


FE: GAS CLEANING, smoke abatement and removal of dust, 


fume, tar and other suspended matter from gas, there has been 
one universally accepted process for more than thirty years. In an- 
swer to your special problem, a Cottrell installation incorporating 
this rich experience in research, development and worldwide oper- 


ation means the complete fulfillment of your requirements. 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 3: 122 $0. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


December 4, 1947 





NEW LITERATURE 


Pattern Describes 
"Gyro-centric" Screens 


Patterson “Gyro-centric” Screens 
for dry screening, separating, classi- 
fying, cleansing, reclaiming, and gen- 
eral dry process work, and for wet 
sifting or screening of liquids, de- 
watering operations, etc., are illus- 
trated and described in detail in a 
new 12-page bulletin, published by Pat- 
terson Foundry and Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 

Widely used in the processing of 
chemicals, food ‘products, ceramics, 
rock products, metallics, plastics, cos- 
metics, etc., Patterson “Gyro-centric” 
Screens are especially suited to close- 
tolerance separations, it is stated. 


GOVERNMENT BIDS 


ppenecsas 


FOR FURNISHING 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES FOR THE U. S. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received until 10 
a. m., December 15, 1947, in the room of the pa 
Committee on Printing, in the Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for furnishing the paper for the public 
printing and binding, and blank paper and plain 
envelopes for the use of the Government depart- 
ments and establishments in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the terms of 3 months for paper and 
6 months for envelopes beginning January 1, 1948, 
deliveries to be f. 0. b. Government Printing Office 
Warehouse, or warehouse siding, Washington, D. C. 
The proposals will be opened in the presence of and 
the award of contracts made by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing to the lowest and best bidders 
for the interest of the Government whose bids are 
in conformity with the requirements of the pro- 
posals. The Committee reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids, or to accept any bid or any part 
and reject the other part, if, in its opinion, such 
action would be in the interests of the Government. 

Blank proposals containing the instructions, 
schedule, and specifications may be obtained by 
addressing A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Contracts will be entered into for supplying the 
quantities required, whether more or less than the 
estimates, as provided in paragraph 15 of the pro- 

1 for paper and paragraph 13 of the proposal 
or envelopes. 

The approximate estimated quantities set forth 
in detail in the schedule comprise: 


PAPER 


1,700,000 pounds newsprint paper; 
ounds machine-finish book paper; 40,000 pounds 
nglish-finish book paper; 1,200,000 pounds offset 
book paper; 50,000 pounds lightweight machine- 
finish book paper; 100,000 pounds antique book 
paper; 20,000 pounds 50% antique book paper; 
200,000 pounds s ee book paper; 520,- 
000 pounds coat book paper; 400,000 pounds 
mimeograph paper; 220,000 pounds duplicator 
copy paper; 100,000 pounds U S M O safety 
writing paper; 2,000,000 pounds writing paper; 
85,000 pounds manifold paper; 540,000 pounds 
bond paper; 440,000 pounds ledger paper; 50,000 
pounds cover paper; 120,000 pounds kraft paper; 
50,000 sheets white gummed paper; 40,000 pounds 
tag board; 10,000 sheets railroad board; 260,000 
pounds wood cardboard; 10,500,000 pounds postal 
card paper; 95,000 pounds binders board. 

In cases where more than 1,000 reams are called 
for, proposals will be received for 1,000 reams or 
more. 


1,880,000 


ENVELOPES 


The approximate estimated quantities set forth 
in detail in the schedule comprise: 

16,600,000 Kraft; 1,525,000 Writing, Chemical 
Wood, white and colored; 65,000 100% Writing, 
white; 280,000 25% Bond, white; 165,000 100% 
Bond, white. 

By direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

A. E. GIEGENGACK, 
Public Printer. 


D-11 


Wasuincton, D. C., 
December 1, 1947. 
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“Gyro-centric” Screens are available 
in models with single, double, triple, 
and quadruple deck screens for mak- 
ing two, three, four, or five separa- 
tions. Screen areas range from 6.6 
sq. ft. to 50.0 sq. ft. per screen, and 
any commercial grade of screen cloth 
or silk bolting may be used on the 
sieve frames. 

Mesh openings are kept clean and 
product flow hastened by the Super 
Ball Cleansing Device with which 
“Gyro-centric” Screens are equipped. 
Almost-level screen box motion pro- 
duces positive conveying action. 

The new bulletin contains a com- 
plete specification table. for standard 
“Gyro-centric” Screens. Illustrations 
of some of Patterson’s special units, 
as well as.of the standard models, are 
included. Write for a copy of the 
bulletin — Patterson “Gyro-centric” 
Screens—to this publication or direct 
to Patterson Foundry and Machine 
Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Handbook Describes 
Modern Conditioning 


Advanced and modern methods and 
apparatus for conditioning water and 
other liquids are described in a 60-page 
bulletin which has just been completed 
by Liquid Conditioning Corporation, 
manufacturers of Liquon equipment 
and Liquonex materials for water soft- 
ening and clarification. The company’s 
technical executives who prepared the 
bulletin are leading authorities who 
have had more than a quarter century 
of experience in this field, and have 
pioneered in many water treatment de- 
velopments such as hydrogen zeolite 
and demineralizing processes, sludge 
contact water softening and clarifica- 
tion equipment, higher - capacity zeo- 
lites, and also treatment of process 
liquids. 

The bulletin is a revision of a pre- 
vious publication which has been 
brought up-to-date to include the most 
recent developments in the design of 
water treatment and liquid condition- 
ing equipment. Each of the many 
different types of water conditioning 
processes are described and the appli- 


GOVERNMENT BIDS 


ROPOSALS FOR THE SALE OF WASTE 
PAPER. 


U. S. Government Printine Orrice, 
Wasuincton, D, C., December 1, 1947. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this Office 
until 10 o'clock a. m., December 16, 1947, for the 
sale of Waste Paper which may accumulate at 
the Government Printing Office during the three 
months beginning Janu 1, 1948. The right 
to reject any and all bids and i 
is reserved. Detailed specifications of the esti- 
mated quantities to be sold, accompanied by 
blank proposals and giving lations with 
which bidders must comply, may obtained by 


addressing 
A. E. GIEGENGACK, 
+ Public Printer. 


cations, advantages and limitations of 
each type are explained. Included in 
the material -specially developed for 
the bulletin are tables listing the vari- 
ous kinds of gaseous and solid im- 
purities, showing the effects, limits of 
tolerance for various purposes, meth- 
ods ef removal and residual amount of 
each impurity after treatment; and 
also a comparison chart showing the 
chemical results produced by various 
water treatment methods. 

More than three dozen illustrations 
show diagrammatically the principles 
of construction and operation of the 
various processes and equipment for 
softening, clarification and demineral- 
izing of water and other liquids. Sev- 
eral other tables and charts relating 
to water treatment -add further to the 
usefulness of the bulletin. 


VRP Distributes Brochure 


Detailed data regarding the com- 
panies of Van Reekun Paper, Inc., is 
released in a booklet being circulated 
by the New York office, where the 
operations of the international network 
of divisions are coordinated. Mail ad- 
dress is 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Bulletin Gives Story 
Of Resistant Valves 


A new bulletin released by The 
Duriron Co., Inc. of Dayton, Ohio, 
describes Durco  corrosion-resisting, 
Series 35 Y valves and Series 36 
Angle valves and shows their internal 
construction by means of cutaway 
views. 

These illustrations bring out every 
construction detail and show, in color 
exactly which parts of the valve are 
made of a special corrosion-defeating 
Durco alloy. Features are listed and 
a brief explanation of the type of 
service for which the valves are best 
suited, is given. The bulletin provides 
complete dimension data on the vari- 
ous sizes and includes an illustrated 
parts list. 

The folder also tells how the valves 
can be equipped with air operated 
diaphragm motors for automatic regu- 
lation of the flow of corrosive solu- 
tions. 


New Slurry Pump Featured 
In 16-Page Bulletin 


Cuicaco—Pettibone Mulliken Cor- 
poration, 4710 West Division Street, 
has just published a 16-page bulletin 
on its new Slurry Pump of which the 
wearing parts are centrifugally cast 
of abrasion resistant Diamond alloy. 
Complete, detailed description, engi- 
neering and pumping data, selection 
chart, dimensions, assembly drawings 
and parts list are included. The bul- 
letin demonstrates in general the out- 
standing mechanical features of the 
pump, including the characteristics of 
Diamond alloy which specifically with- 
stands abrasion and corrosion and 
gives harder, better, longer wearing 
parts, and increases pump life and 
efficiency. 
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The Kohler System 


PROVIDES 


constant, uniform production in 


OATING 


ROLL SHAFTS 
ARE 
ELIMINATED 


ROLLS ARE 
CHANGED AT 
FULL 
RUNNING SPEED 
OF THE 
COATER 


* The Kohler Unwind with Automatic Tension and Flying Paster in the Plant of the International Paper 
Company. Palmer, New York. 


Uniform automatic unwind tension and uniform uninterrupted 
operation with full speed roll change on both unwind and center 
drive rewind . . . assure uniform coating with an absolute mini- 
mum of waste and downtime. 


DEFINITELY YS The Kohler System 


WORTH COMPANY 


159 EAST CHICAGO AVENUE 
INVESTIGATING! NEZ 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


December 4, 1947 





Kimberly-Clark Celebrates 
its 75th Anniversary 


(Continued from page 114) 


a line of highly colored kindergarten 
papers were produced at the rate of 
22 tons per day in 1914 with the addi- 
tion of modern machines. Six years 
later, wall paper production began and 
in 1927, further expansion with in- 
stallation of new equipment was pos- 
sible. 

In 1929, the mill was abandoned and 
business transferred to the newly pur- 
chased Lakeview mill at Neenah but 
the wall paper department continued 
and in 1930, six engraved printing ma- 
chines and a varnish line went into 
operation. The first rotogravure press 
for printing wallpaper was purchased 
and installed at Atlas, and a year later 


three surface printing machines were 
added and work begun on development 
of washable wallpapers. The latter 
project. culminated two years later 
with the introduction of the first line 
of washable surface wallpapers. Today, 
the mill’s peak is 16,500,000 rolls of 
wallpaper which is known to the trade 
as the “Appleton line.” 

In 1881, the Vulcan mill, first book 
paper mill, was built and in 1883, the 
Tioga mill was converted into book 
paper. Both were adjoining the Atlas 
plant. 

The Neenah mill was rebuilt in 1885, 
the Telulah mill was constructed in 
1887 for book paper and specialists, 
and in 1889, the Kimberly mill was 
built and became a newsprint mill two 
years later. In 1897, the corporation 
purchased the Niagara mill; in 1901, 
the Kimberly mill burned and Niagara 


Warren engineers’ constant research and field study of actual operating 
conditions have resulted in the Warren Type L Liquor Pumps . . . pumps 
designed and built to handle hot and corrosive liquors with a minimum of 
operating and maintenance expense. 


Let's look into 
the construction features: 


aoe ecenaee 2s The case ¥ 
secured and su on heavy pedesta 
bearing case. is allows the casing to be 
tumed to get any red position of 
discharge opening. 


ACCESSIBILITY . . . To remove the rotating 
member, it is not necessary to break a joint 
in either suction or discharge line or to 
move the motor. 


SHAFT . . . Extra heavy, non-vibrating and 
non-deflecting shaft means long service 
under severe operating conditions. 


STUFFING BOX... Extra long, with large 
water chamber for effective water cooling. 
Impeller keeps the pressure on the box 
posteeey the 7 = suction inlet. 

two-piece glan generous space 
between x and bearing facilitates 
packing. 


BEARINGS ... The ball bearings are extra 
large and are aranged for either oil or 
grease lubrication. 


These features of sound design and sturdy construction ... plus many others... are 
the basis of the dependable, long-range economy of the Warren Type L Pump. 


Warren engineers will be glad to give you complete information 


WARREN PUMPS — 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, INC., Warren, Massachusetts 
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was converted to newsprint. Three 
years later, the Kimberly mill was re- 
built and book paper produced. From 
then on, it was a continuous growth 
and development but a new line came 
into production in 1917 with the be- 
ginning of absorbent wadding produc- 
tion at the Globe mill. 

Perhaps the greatest expansion 
strides have come within the last two 
years. 

The Kapuskasing mill went into pro- 
duction June 22, 1945, as Kimberly- 
Clark made its manufacturing debut 
on Canadian soil. This plant, with a 
30-tons daily capacity, is equipped to 
bleach and chemically treat pulp and 
to produce crepe wadding. 

Memphis came into the Kimberly- 
Clark family in 1946 with the purchase 
of the old Fisher plant. 

An entirely new community has 
come into existence at Terrace Bay, 
Ontario, on the northern shore of Lake 
Superior as a town grows around the 
300 ton pulp mill known as the Long- 
lac project. 

Seventy-five years ago, two millers, 
a hardware dealer and a traveling 
salesman, none with any previous 
knowledge or experience in paper- 
making, began Kimberly-Clark and 
Company. Those men were J. A. Kim- 
berly, C. B. Clark, F. C. Shattuck and 
Havilah Babcock. 

Seventy-five years later, in August 
of this year, Kimberly - Clark execu- 
tives agreed to manage and operate 
the newest undertaking, the $30,000,- 
000 pulp and paper mill at Childers- 
burg, Ala., the Coosa River Newsprint 
Company. 


Toronto Expects 
Price Rises 

(Continued from page 52) 
four grades of $65 a ton since January, 
1940. Bleached sulphite is up from 
$60 to $125, and unbleached, up from 
$50 to $115, and similar increases in 
the sulphate group. No word has come 
yet in regard to the still higher grades 
known as “dissolving” pulps, such as 
are produced by Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper, the Restigouche Mill of 
Fraser Companies, and, to a consider- 
able extent now, by B. C. Pulp and 
Paper on the West Coast. 

In connection with the advances in 
1946, one of which has been arranged 
though the O.P.A. in the United States, 
there had been an increase of about 
ten percent in the summer in order 
to compensate Canadian producers for 
the loss of the premium of ten percent 
on payment that applied to nearly all 
exports, in New York funds. There 
was a similar increase of ten percent 
in newsprint prices also. 

Nearly all the newsprint producers 
will benefit by higher pulp prices: 
Abitibi mostly in bleached sulphite; 
many newsprint mills through a sur- 
plus of unbleached sulphite pulp; Con- 
solidated also throngh unbleached sul- 
phate pulp. Bathurst has unbleached 
sulphite and Dryden Paper a surplus 
of sulphate pulp. 
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IMPORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


Week Enpinc Novemser 29, 1947 


SUMMARY 


PICWERTM occ cc ee eee 3369 rolls 
Writing Paper 

Filter Paper 

Coated Paper 

UM MOE | 6S ewcasaness 58 cs. 
Rice Paper 

Miscellaneous Paper 


NEWSPRINT 
R. A. Olsen, Inc., A.C.D., Donnacona, 
385 rolls. 


News Syndicate Co., Brian, Thorold, 
2028 rolls. 


Journal Gazette Co. (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.), Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 29 
rolls. 


Greensboro News Co. (Greensboro, 
N. C.), Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
148 rolls. 


R. A. Olsen, Inc., Newscarrier, Donna- 
cona, 386 rolls. 


H. G. Craig Co., Kermic, Donnacona, 
343 rolls. 


Malmer Paper Co., West Linn Victory, 
Antwerp, 50 rolls. 


WRITING PAPER 
R. H. Macy Co., Oregon, Havre, 1 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Maure- 
tania, Southampton, 45 bls. 
COATED PAPER 
F, P. Gaskell Co., American Clipper, 
Glasgow, 60 cs. (for cigarette tips). 
TISSUE PAPER 
J. A. Conkey, American Clipper, Liver- 
pool, 58 cs. 
RICE PAPER 
G. Posner, Resolute, Shanghai, 20 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Rumuca Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Mesh 
Knot, Havana, 64 rolls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


J. Eisenberg & Sons, Alf. Lindeberg, 
Buenos Aires, 40 bls. cotton rags, 
33 bls. woolen waste, 49 bls. woolen 
clips. 

New England Waste Co., Prometheus, 
Cochin, 390 bls. cotton waste. 

Cowa & Co., Beatrice Victory, Sao 


Luis Maranhao, 254 bls. cotton 
waste, 


December 4, 1947 


New England Waste Co., City of 
Christiania, Cochin, 225 bls. cotton 
waste. 

Cowa & Co., Hunter Victory, Recife, 
117 bls. cotton picker waste. 

Amtorg Trading Co., Kaments Po- 
dolsk, Leningrad, 444 bls. cotton 
waste, 449 bls. hemp and linen rags. 

lst National Bank Chicago, 12,940 
bls. cotton linters, 419 bls. cotton 
waste. 

J. Eisenberg & Sons, Coastal Defender, 
Havana, 90 bls. old rags. 

( ), King Haakon VII, Alex- 
andria, 107 bls. old waste bagging, 
103 bls. hessian tares, 1187 bls. old 
rags. 

National City Bank, King Haakon 
VII, Alexandria, 72 bls. rags. 

( ), Notre Dame Victory, Ant- 
werp, 169 bls. paperstock, 51 bls. 
old light hessians, 28 bls. old waste 
bagging. 

( ), American Clipper, Glasgow, 
90 bls. paperstock. 

American Express Co., American 
Clipper, Glasgow, 16 bls. new woolen 
rags, 8 bls. woolen thread waste. 

J. Eisenberg, American Clipper, Glas- 
gow, 119 bls. woolen thread waste, 
38 bls. new wool rags. 

Chase National Bank, American Clip- 
per, Manchester, 69 bls. woolen rags, 
12 bls. wool waste rags. 

( ), American Clipper, 
chester, 2 bls. rags. 

S. Godfrey, Ltd., American Clipper, 
Liverpool, 14 bls. woolen rags. 

( ), American Clipper, Liver- 
pool, 25 bls. woolen rags. 

New England Waste Co., Resolute, 
Shanghai, 300 bls. cotton waste. 

C. Comiter, Resolute, Shanghai, 200 
bls. cotton waste. 

S. L. Ayres Co., Resolute, Shanghai, 
300 bls. cotton waste. ‘ 

Empire Fibre Co., Resolute, Shanghai, 
300 bls. cotton waste. 

State Street Trust Co., Barnard Vic- 
tory, Antwerp, 95 bls. old bagging. 

National City Bank, City of Madras, 
Capetown, 412 bls. paperwaste. 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Creighton 
Victory, Antwerp, 57 bls. old waste 
baggings. 

Tradesmans National Bank Trust Co., 
Maipa, Callao, 91, bls. paperstock. 


Man- 


OLD ROPE 

National City, City of Christiania, Cal- 

cutta, 334 bls. old hemp rope cut- 
tings. 

), City of Christiania, Calcut- 

ta, 55 bls. old hemp rope cuttings. 

), Southwestern Victory, Cal- 

cutta, 70 bls. old hemp rope cuttings. 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, South- 
western Victory, Calcutta, 50 bls. old 
rope, 25 bls. old strings. 


( ), Southwestern Victory, Cal- 
cutta, 484 bls. old hemp rope cut- 
tings. 

R. L. Pritchard, Southwestern Victory, 
Calcutta, 42 bls. old hemp rope cut- 
tings. 


GLUESTOCK, ETC. 


Transatlantic Animal By-Products, 
Inc., American Clipper, Liverpool, 
205 bags gluestock. 

John Gorvers, Gerda Dan, Buenaven- 
tura, 120 bdls. hidecuttings. 

John Gorvers, Cable Eye, Havana, 70 
bls. gluestock. 


WOODPULP 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 3038 bls. unbleached sul- 
phite. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Novemser 29, 1947 


Williamson Northrup Co., Eidanger, 
Santos, 140 bls. cotton thread waste. 

Leigh Textile Co., American Clipper, 
Manchester, 36 bls. cotton waste. 


( ), American Clipper, Man- 
chester, 24 bls. wool rags. 


American Express Co., American 
Clipper, Manchester, 18 cs. bleached 
coton tracing cloth. 


(- ), American Clipper, Glasgow, : 
33 bls. cotton rags. 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc NoveMBeEr 29, 1947 
Williamson Northrup Co., Eidanger, 
Santos, 161 bls. cotton waste. 
NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Novemser 29, 1947 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Notre 
Dame Victory, Antwerp, 67 bls. 
waste bagging. 


Canadian Celanese Votes 
Extra on Common Stock 


New Yorxk—Directors of Canadian 
Celanese Limited this week declared 
a dividend of 75 cents per share on 
the common stock in respect of the 
fourth quarter of 1947, and in addi- 
tion, an extra dividend of 50 cents 
per share. Dividends of 4334 cents 
on the preferred stock, $1.75 series, 
and 25 cents on the preferred shares, 
$1 series, which shall be deemed to be 
for the three months’ period from 
October 1, 1947 to December 31, 1947 
were also declared. All dividends are 
payable December 31, 1947 to stock- 
holders of record at the clese of busi- 
ness December 16, 1947. 
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New printed pricelists appear with 
increasing tempo indicating available 
stocks of many varieties of paper and 
paperboard, many at nominal market 
prices where the supply is good—such 
as bonds, ledgers, writing papers, 
mimeo, onionskin (rag) and envelopes; 
others are at much higher levels such 
as coated and book stocks, duplicator 
and offset, rag grades, bristols, text 
and index. Tag and gummed likewise 
are listed as available, with toilet tis- 
sue, napkins, towels, corrugated, also 
jute and papermakers rope. 

These naturally reflect record pro- 
duction being chalked up by the indus- 
try as a result of general improvement 
in supply factors, October’s record be- 
ing the sixth record high for 1947. 

Imports of wood pulp for the year 
thus far show an increase of 43,059 
tons, with Canada’s shipments holding 
first position as principal source of 
supply. Pulpwood supply is sufficient 
for domestic production. 

Demand for paper and board also 
moved up to such high levels that it 
is estimated there will not be enough 
pulp on hand to maintain production at 
Capacity rates in the first six months 
_ of 1948. 

Canadian bleached sulphite is ad- 
vanced $10 a ton for the first quarter 
by a few mills with other advances 
reported on the way. New complexities 
are added by import classifications and 
reclassifications: sulphite and ground- 
wood pulp entered as duty free was 
reported reclassified as “reprocessed” 
for a special use and a 20 percent duty 
added as a “non-enumerated” article. 

The matter of payments holds dom- 
inating influence on sales from the 
Swedish market to traditional custom- 
ers where their demands are unlimited. 
Purchasing power depends on the ex- 
tent to which the Marshall Plan can 
be made a reality. It is reported that 
were price control in home markets 
be abolished it would automatically 
solve most problems concerning na- 
tional distribution to export and home 
markets, etcetera. The blockade of 
timber purchases was raised after set- 
tlement of timber problems late in 
October ; and industries are negotiating 
for purchase of pulp. Yet to be de- 
termined are the details of proposed 
new funds and the global agreement 
regarding 1948 pulp deliveries. Pulp 
manufacturers are unable to procure 
sufficient quantities of bleaching agents 
from chlorine factories, and it is 
known that unbleached has been ex- 
changed for bleached types, even 
though end uses are dissimilar. 

Finnish imports of pulp to the 
United States have not been affected 
by the explosion which destroyed a 
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mill bleachery, it is reported, although 
some reaction is viewed as inevitable. 
Of momentus concern to Finland is 
its water shortage, anxiety which has 
been aggravated by this explosion. 


Waste Paper 


It can be said now that collections 
for the year are ahead of the com- 
parable period of 1946—11.6 percent— 
with a good pace still being continued. 
Mills are continuing to buy although 
consumption has slowed a little. Move- 
ment of heavy tonnage of low bulk 
grades is slow, and the market has 
been weakened. There is, however, no 
inclination to lower prices, and dealers 
are endeavoring to maintain price 
levels. 


Rags 


New cottons continue to move to the 
mills at strong prices but in adequate 
quantities. A softer tone for old rags 
is evident and trading is slow. Roofing 
rags are holding, although a temporary 
weakening was indicated. Scrap bag- 
ging retains the strong tone expected 
as a result of high prices for raw 
stuffs. 


Index 


The index of general business activ- 
ity for the week ended November 22 
rose to 152.9 from 148.4 in the pre- 
ceding week, compared with 142.6 for 
the corresponding week of 1946, The 
index of paperboard production rose 
to 185.2 from 179.4 in the preceding 
week, compared with 167.4 for the cor- 
responding week of 1946, 

Paper production for the week ended 
November 22 was estimated at 111.0 
percent, compared with 109.1 (revised 
figure) for the preceding week, with 
106.6 for the corresponding week of 
1946, with 91.4 for 1945, and with 87.2 
for the corresponding week of 1944. 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended November 22 was 102.0 percent 
of capacity, compared with 101.0 for 
the preceding week, with 100.0 for the 
corresponding week of 1946, with 91.0 
for 1945, and with 91.0 for the corre- 
sponding week of 1944. 


Shipment Value Rises 


WaASHINGTON—Value of manufac- 
turers’ shipments of paper and paper 
products in September rose to an in- 
dex of 279, compared with 222 a 
year earlier, based on an average 1939 
month as 100, the Department of 
Commerce reports. Paper and paper 
products inventories had an index of 
245 in September, compared with 181 
the previous year for that month, with 
1939 at 100. 


Midwest Cannot See 
Balance by Spring 


Cricaco — Midwest paper trade is 
not quite in agreement with forecasts 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
that most grades of paper will reach 
a balance in supply and demand by the 
spring of 1948. The Department said 
the forecast positively excluded news- 
print where the situation was acute 
but indicated that the estimate allowed 
for some additional expansion of de- 
mand during next year which would 
be more than offset by production from 
new plants coming into operation soon. 
The calculations reported here were 
said to assume that there will be no 
material increase in exports of pulp, 
paper and paper products or substan- 
tial changes in the relative volume of 
pulp and newsprint imports from 
Canada, Newfoundland and Northern 
Europe. Present overall pulp wood 
production, the Department said, al- 
ready appears adequate to meet indus- 
try needs. 

In the Chicago area, paper trade 
representatives were not so sanguine 
about the mills being ready to produce 
in substantially greater volume by mid- 
1948. Djfficulties in construction, in- 
creased costs, “bottlenecks” along the 
line were all cited as barriers to such 
a healthy forecast. The grave short- 
ages in newsprint were also expected 
to have more than the effect estimated 
by the Department on other grades of 
paper. The industry here also reported 
the thought that demand was going to 
continue strong and that this, plus 
continued slowness in expanding pro- 
ductive capacity, would continue to 
have a deterring effect on any balance. 
On one item there was agreement— 
little hope for imports on the big vol- 
ume basis needed here. 


Stationery Trade Gains 
According to Census 


Wasuincton — Retail business of 
stationery stores gained 12 per cent 
in October over September, and was 
5 per cent above the previous October, 
the Bureau of Census reported this 
week. 

The stores in New York City 
showed gains of 19 per cent for Octo- 
ber over September, and six per cent 
for the first 10 months this year over 
the corresponding 1946 months, and a 
drop of 1 per cent for this October, 
from October, 1946. 

Newark, N, J. stores showed gains 
respectively of 18 per cent, 8 per cent 
and 3 per cent for the same compara- 
tive periods. 
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“Not as absurd a remark as you may think, for it is 


Mrs.. Housewife who ultimately buys and uses most of 
America’s paper_and paperboard. 

Consider the multiplicity of items which are sold in 
today’s markets items. which are either made of paper 
or packaged in a product made of woodpulp, molded or 
fabricated in one of ‘a thousand ways to serve your 
interests . . . satisfy your needs. i" 

As part of an industry which provides other indus- 
tries with truly essential services, it is the job of the Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, to furnish an 
assured and continuing supply of chemical woodpulp. 


WEYERHAEUSE 





rags and other materials, the 


PRICES 


With the elimination of price controls on paper, pulp, 


quotations given below once 


more become indicative of trends in an open market. At 
the moment they can be of little more, for, while some vol- 


ume business still is being 


done under contract at the 


figures given below, fluctuations representing special con- 
tions are too varied and too frequent to permit prices 


to be given as representing a 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
Toll somtrnct nr .$83.50 to $90.00 
Sheets .......--$109.00 
Graft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A Deld. 40 Ib. base wet. 
a - $9.00 
rapping ... J 
No. iN - ping.. 6.75 
Standard ooles 6.50 
Standard Bag ... 6.00 
Tissues—Per Ream 24x36 


Ib. Zone 1. 
Wh. No, 1 Frd... ae 
Wh. No. ; 


1.5 
Y 38% “ 


ienila He. 2... 62 ca 
Toilet—Per Case of 100 rolls—1 


Unbleached sosee O50 
Bleached ........ 6.50 
Paper Towels—Per Case of 3750— 


Mani cwt.—C. L "3 a. 
No. 1 Jute Tag . .$14.50 
Reg. Jute Manila 13.25 

No. 1 Manila .... 


per ton— 
CWS 2. ces e noes - $92.50 
.00 
ee as 
ite Pat. Coated*120.0: 


Kraft Liners 42 Ib. 100.00 
Binders Boards ..126.00 


Soca 
aut 120, add $5. 


The following prices are 
of distribators’ 


Carton 4C’t’n Ton 


Ext. 

+ $55.00 $50.80 $48.70 
48.25 44.55 42.70 
38.00 34.55 33.10 
31.50 28.75 27.50 
28.00 25.50 24.50 


per cwt. 


seceees $54.25 $50.00 00 
Bag 222. $0 $43.90 $42.10 


Rag . 37.50 34.55 33.10 
Bag «. 32.25 29.40 28.25 


28.75 26.15 25.10 


: 25" $i a $0 $17.00 
18.25 16.50 16.00 
17. oy iso 15.25 


— 0.25 “Fis.as “7. 2 


° i % 1630 is. 10 
hei Sheet Book Papers— 
White, _— 


eresecece 


Ton 
Ne. 1 Glossy Cas ae... $20.40 $19.55 
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wholly stabilized market. 


No. 2 Glossy sae ° 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... . 
(Per cwt.) 
a ; $15.90 $15.15 

mar. . 
= 14.15 13.65 


to to 
17.90 17.10 


19.15 18.30 
18.40 17.60 


Case Ton 


Domestic mill contract prices deliv- 
ered with varying freight allowances. 


Per Short ADT 
Groundwood $75.00 to $81.00 
Unbleached Sulphite. 115.00 “ 117.00 
prencmed ones aes +++ 121.00 ** 130.00 


120. 00 “ — 
Bleached Sulphate .. i 
Unbleached 
Northern 


Canadian Quotations 


Prices delivered with varying freight 
allowances unless otherwise specified: 
Per Short ADT 
Select Unbleached 
Kraft (no freight al- 
lowance) 125.00 «« 
ane, No. 1 Kraft .... 112.50 « 
Unbleached Sulphite. 115.00 « 
Bleached —_— +. 125.00 «« 
Glassine leached 


Spe- 


see 


On dock, Atlantic Ports 


Per Short ADT 

ed Kraft .... 170.06 to ey 06 
Bleached Sulphite | -- 175.00 « 

leached Sulphite. 145.000 “ is. 00 

Unbleached Kraft.... 140.00“ 165.00 


Finnish Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 


Per Short ADT ; 


Bleached Sulphite ..$175.00 to 
Unbleac Sulphite 145.00 “ 150. 00 
Unbleached Sulphate 140.00 — 


New Domestic Cotton Cuttings 
(Prices delivered Mill Plus Dealer’s 
Commission) 


White Shirt 
Light Silesias 
Unbleached Muslin .. 
White Back Blue Over- 


alls 
Blue Overalls 
Unbl. Fancy Shirt... 
Light Percales 
Light Prints 
No. 1 Washables .... 
Bleachable Khaki . 
Unbleachable Khaki . 
Cottonades 


$12.50 to $13.00 
00 ~ 9.50 
12/30 «« 
9.00 9.50 
9.00 9.50 
7.00 « 
7. 


eee ees eeeeeseeeee 


(Prices delivered Mill) 
New Dark Cuttings . $6:000 e 
ew Dar pose — 
New Mixed Cuttings. . nominal 
Light Silesias .....000- nominal 
Light Fiannelettes 
New White Cuttings . 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings . nominal 
one le Khaki, N 1 7.00% 7.50 
o. . 
tab Khaki, N esos 6.25% 6.75 


Old Foreign Rags 
(Prices to Mill, f.0.b. dock, N.Y.) 
Per 100 


nominal 


on 
s 


wwe ming som 
SSSARSurssss 


Foreign Gunny, No. 1. 
Domestic G 


Ya 
et —) 


Light ‘ares 
7 Wool Tares 
 } Scrap B 


ALAM WNS WA 
SSus 


mp 
sss 


Waste Paper 
Base Prices to Mills for Average 
Packi 


(Dollars Per Ton) 
F.o.b. New York, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
155.00 to 165.00 


+++» 145.00 ** 155.00 
White 


Ibs. 
13,00 ae aeeeylvane 


Shavings, unruled. 145.00“ 155.00 
No. 1 Hard White 

Shavings, ruled .. 110.00 ** 130.00 
Soft White Shavings, 

one cut ......+0++ 145.00 “ 155.00 
No. 1 Soft White 

Shavings ........ 135.00 ** 145.00 
Soft White Shavings, 

Misc, ...+++++e++ 1235.00 135.00 
No. 1 Fly Leaf Ghee 
No. 1 Groundwood Fly 

Leaf Shavings .... 
No. 1 Heavy Books & 


45.00 «« 
30.00 «« 


27.00 “* 

Mi Books ....... 15.00 

No. 1 White Ledger 85.00 * 

New Manila 
Cuttings, one cut.. 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 


100.00 « 


65.06 « 
Extra Manilas ...... 25.00 
Mixed Kraft, Env. 
Bag Cuttings . — 75.00 «« 


cocscesosce. SEAGO% 
on “ Sorted, No. 1 
eowe Soft Kraft. 65.00 *¢ 
New om Corru- 
gated Cuttings .... 


My Asad Cis 
ye 


85.00 «« 
55.00 « 


New fot esecccece 


Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
ted ers 


27.00 « 


45.00 « 
13.00 “ 
11.00 “ 
12.00 “ 
75.00 « 
18.00 “ 
25.00 “ 
22.00 « 


All Prices Nominal, F.o.b. 
(Soft Fiber) 


Manila (Reprocessed) 


(American Hemp) 
Polished Hemp 
Unpolished 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
aft 22.. Eastern Shipping Point) 
New White No. 1.. .11 to .12 
New White No. 2.. 


Light 

Black S soft 
New eee oe 
Washable P: ee 


rints 
a —r Lecce 


Fara ee 


Fancy Pereales ..« 
New Black Soft 


Mixed White ....... 4.00 
White eo. a 
“ 3.78 


Repacked a ‘ 3a 
Stock— 
=. No. 1..... nominal 
Domestic No. 1.... 1.85 ‘“ 1.90 
Domestic No. 2.... 1.75 ‘ 1.80 
Roefing Bagging . .. 165 * 1.70 
Old Manila Rope.... 6.25 


“ 6.50 
Bagging 
(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 
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0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
@ 


Weol .ares, heavy... 4.75 ‘* 5.00 
ew Burlap Cuttings 


ot — Shavings, . 


Kraft Envelope as 
No. 1 Heavy Books & 


- 80.00% 85.00 
6.00 650 Ledger, Colored 67.00 ** 70.00 


Old Papers 24.00 “26.00 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) ante 
Mill Prices, Baled Cuttings 80.00 — 


60.00 ** 65.09 
on $100.00 to$115.00 No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 11.00 12.00 


= ———-. . Y 11.00 
Corrugated Cut- 
- 100.00 « aaee . 1 00.00 
.06** 95.00 x 26. 
75.00 Overissue News x 22.00 
— No. 1 News Y 15.00 


BOSTON 


White and Colored 
Tabulating Cards .. 4. 
Gopmnnpens Tabulat- 


ng Car 1.50 
White Block News.. 2.25 


(F.0.b. Boston) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White No. 1 Assorted Old 


ne © unruled.. 6.25 ki Kraft 3.50 
White No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 
4 te d ... 6.00 Overissue News 1.00 
Box Board Cuttings... .60 

, 5.25 , New Corrugated Cut- 
tings, Kraft 2.75 

Old = Kraft 

gated Containers .. 1.75 

Old aap Con- 


, a 
xt Groundwood Fly tain 1.10 


af Shavings .. Jute Cossuuned Cut- 


No. 2 Groundwood Fly — F tin 1 0744 ‘“ 


gs 
Leaf Shavings .. Paper Strings 6s 


4o7 Colored Shav- . 
New" ‘Manila Envelope 


Cuts, one cut 


Hard White Envelope 


Cuts, one cut 


Triple Sorted No. 


rown Soft — 


Mixed Kraft Env. & 


Bag Cuttings .... Sisal Rope No. tis 
tings 3.7 ’ Mixed Rope 
Mixed Strings . 


Magazines 


New Manila Envelope 


Cuts, one cut . 


New Manila Envelope pes 
4 


Cuttings 


ee ss555:: 
Khaki Cuttings e 


mt 


> 
sil 


08 
0S 
05 


‘11 
08% “ 


CHICAGO 
Waste Paper No. 1 White Ledger.. 55.00“ 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) Magazines 40.00 « 
Mill Prices, Baled 
White > 
on $110.00 to$120.00 
~ 105.00“ 115.00 No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


ld Corrugated 
80.00 ** 95.00 Mill Wrappers 


MARKETS 


BLANC FIXE—Market condition unchanged. Supplies 
adequate. Pulp is currently quoted at $77.50 per ton in 
barrels, car lots at works, and $82.50 lLc.l., f.o.b. works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Active demand. Market con- 
tinues tight. Shortage of metal containers. Quotations 
unchanged. Prices range from $3.50 to $4 per 100 pound 
drums, lL.c.l., works. 


CASEIN—Market condition unimproved. Domestic pro- 
duction declining. Buying slow. Current prices on pro- 
cessed acid precipitated casein at 30 to 33 cents per pound 
for domestic grades and 29% to 31 cents for imported 
grades, f.o.b. shipping point. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Supply condition worsened. Black 
marketing reported. Contracts being renewed on allocation 
policy. Solid caustic is reported at $2.85 per cwt.; flaked 
and ground is quoted at $3.25 per cwt. in 400 pound drums, 
$3.75 per cwt. in 100 pound drums—car lots at works; 
liquid 50% in tank cars at $2.25 per cwt.; liquid 73% in 
tank cars at $2.35 per cwt. at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Domestic grades in good supply. Mar- 
ket steady. Domestic filled clay is currently $10 to $13 
per ton, car lots, coating clay $15 to $30, imported clay 
from $18 to $35 export warehouse. 

CHLORINE — Supply situation unimproved. Demand 
heightened with no suppliers found for large orders. Scar- 
city is diverting orders to substitutes such as bleaching 
powder, ferric chloride, et cetera. Prices unchanged. Cur- 
rently quoted at $2.25 per cwt. in single unit tank cars, 
and at $2.55 to $3.75 per cwt. in multi-unit tank cars, 
f.0.b. works. 

ROSIN—Domestic demand continues good. Inventories 
small and should take up available supplies. Foreign de- 


mand off because of dollar shortage. Gum rosin in drums 
per 100 pounds net in yard, New York car lots B, D, 
$9.75; E, F, $10.50; G, H, I, K, M, N, $10.80; WG, $11; 
Ww, $11. 10. Wood rosin, per 100 pounds, net, f.o.b., l.c.l., 
N. Y., B, $6.45; FF, $7.95; G, H, I, K, M, $10.56; N 
$10.61; WG, $10.78; WW, $10.92; X, $11.02. 

SALT CAKE—Demand continues ahead of supply with 
slight improvement in shipments. Prices remain unchanged. 
Domestic salt cake is quoted at $20 to $26. 

SODA ASH—Supply moving’ only on allocation. No 
easing apparent. Mills substituting sodium bicarbonate 
to relieve situation. Current prices, car lots, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.10; in paper bags, 
$1.30; and in barrels, $1.80. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE — Supply shorter but still 
ample. Reported at $1.85 per cwt. paper bags, carload lots. 

STARCH—Prices strong and unchanged. Steady de- 
mand. Supply tight. Production at capacity. Pearl grade 
quoted at $6.52 per 100 pounds, powdered starch at $6.63 
per 100 pounds, car lots, Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— Supply ample. Prices 
firm. Quotations continue unchanged. The commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.30 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. Iron free is quoted at $2 
per 100 pounds in bags, car lots, at works. 

SULPHUR — Demand steady. Supplies ample. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 to $18 per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines; the price f.o.b. at Gulf ports is $17.50 to $19.50 
per long ton. 

TALC—No improvement seen in domestic market. De- 
mand far in excess of supply. Domestic grades are cur- 
rently quoted at $21 per ton in mines; Canadian at $35 
and up per ton. All prices in car lots. 
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DIGESTED 


To confuse the isue further, on October 29, the story 
broke on the Swedish Government decree going into 
effect November 1, forcing Swedish pulp producers to 
increase shipments of pulp to the United States by 50%, 
which, according to their releases, indicated that we 
would get 600,000 tons of Swedish paper pulp in 1948 
against 400,000 tons in 1947. Swedish pulp producers 
are reported to be objecting to this, as they feel it will 
mean a drop in the prices they will be able to get on 
pulp shipped into this country next year. In view of 
the pulp shortage, it is a little difficult to see how 
200,000 tons additional market paper pulp for 1948 
would completely disrupt the price of pulp in the United 
States. Certainly, that amount can be readily absorbed 
in making up the shortage if the economists keep on 
postponing our depression. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the price of pulp could come down, but it is very 
seldom that any one item long opposes the general trend 
of prices—H. L. Weser, Fibreboard Products Com- 
pany, from the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 
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10 East 43rd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-7830 
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Production Ratio Report* 
(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 
October 18 
October 25 
November 1 
November 8 10 
November 15 (revised) .. 
November 22 111 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


94.0 947 ume .. 
ite. 
eb. 
eee 105.5 Apr. 


97.0 May .... 
01.1 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Year to Date .... 86.0 97.0 91.5 87.6 88.5 89.5 101.4 104.5 
Year Average ... 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.4 101.1 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS? 

Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 
October 18 101 ber 98 
October 25 
November 
November 
November 15 
November 22 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1946 90 91 100 99 94 97 89 99 96 100 99 92 9% 
1947, 99 103 101 100 101 101 90 99 96 101 


. 

* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Association. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


Jnatihanee 


OF A CONSTANT, STEADY 
OUTLET-FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


For over fifty years, through lean years and 
prosperous ones—through wars and peace 
—we have faithfully and successfully served 
PAPER MILLS throughout the country. 


Recognized in this richest market as depend- 
able leaders with an enviable record of sales 
—an excellent tie-in for your product. 


We invite contacts with mills seeking this 
reliable sales service. 


Make Great Atlantic in New York your Eastern 
Sales Headquarters. 
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EDITORIAL | 


Controlled Expansion 


Though those who guide the policies of the pulp and 
paper industry would be among the first to deny that 
this industry has any monopoly on that peculiar com- 
bination of aggressiveness and clear thinking which 
appears to control its acts at this period, they would 
be among the first to insist that these qualities are of 
paramount necessity just now. Thus, in presenting 
selected brief sketches of what mills are doing, and 
preparing to do as of the close of 1948, the editors of 
Paper Trade Journal have had it called to their attention 
that a heavy accent is placed on higher production from 
existing machines, along with the customary emphasis 
that unusually goes with complete installation of entirely 
new facilities. 

That strong and wisely directed companies have gone 
into new construction for pulp and paper production is 
to be taken as no sign of inflationary trend. To be sure 
present costs are high—no one but who would like to 
see them lower. But the news analyses printed else- 
where in these pages of new mills being readied to open, 
or additions to old and well established mills, reveal an 
almost unanimous story of planning to serve a familiar 
and wellknown market in which the future uses of 
paper are based rather on service to an expanding 
population, than on any effort to get in quick and get 
a profit. The paper business is not built on that kind 
of a market. 

But there is an always insistent note that more can 
be got out of existing facilities of these facilities can 
be made to work faster, and more steadily. Time- 
consuming breakdowns or service stops must be reduced 
or eliminated. That calls for better materials in the 
equipment. More pulp must be made more quickly into 
more paper. That calls for quicker and better pulping 
facilities on one end of the machine, and for faster 
drying and handling on the other. A lot of attention is 
being paid to this kind of equipment. 

One of the industry’s largest expansion programs, it 
is said, is built almost entirely around this thought. 
Complete details of the budget have not been authorized 
for publication, but it is known that two main principles 
helped to determine its size and apportionment—the 
foreseeable trends of paper demand over the next few 
years, and a detailed reexamination of present equip- 
ment with a view to determine requirements that would 
be helpful in enlarging the usefulness of the machines 
already installed. 

It would make a pretty picture to have pages filled 
with lots of new mills and vast appropriations. Actually, 
there are those who will argue convincingly, it makes 
an even prettier picture that, even to the tune of only 
a few millions here and there, the industry is advancing 
its production as fast as it can, but is proceeding with 
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the sureness that is expected of those who know what 
costs are. 


Functional Future 


An analysis of the container industry’s interest in 
paper may well serve at this point to provide a clue to 
the direction in which growth of the industry is expected 
to develop. In a paper that he read before the regional 
meeting of purchasing agents lately in Milwaukee, E. A. 
Throckmorton, president of the Container Laboratories, 
Inc., pointed out that recent expansion of paper require- 
ments has come largely through functional uses, mean- 
ing uses that involve coarse papers, sanitary papers, 
building papers and paperboards. 

Many of the functional uses for paper he declared 
are involved in the packaging field, and in paperboard 
the great majority of production goes into the packaging 
field in one form or another ; and he added the packaging 
demand has been the principle cause for the great 
increase in the production of paper and paperboard, 
particularly the latter, in the last generation. Obviously, 
there is no falling off of supply of paperboard or of: 
paper as a whole, as we are breaking all production 
records in almost every quarter. It is the demand which 
has so substantially increased. 

The rapid growth of packaging according to Mr. 
Throckmorton and the consequent demand for packaging 
materials is due to basic forces which are not sufficiently 
well understood in the trade. The growth of packaging 
is due in great part to the difficulties which confront the 
distribution problems of a highly industrialized economy. 
One may say that consumer unit packaging is a tech- 
nological answer to the distribution problems of a high 
wage society. 

There are many economies to retail merchandising in 
the handling of packaged merchandise which are be- 
coming more and more apparent as time goes on. These 
advantages include reduction of waste and spoilage, 
increase of volume per store employee, increase of 
volume per unit of area and the elimination of certain 
simpler packaging materials which the dealer would 
otherwise have to provide with less efficiency in the 
store. 

There are, in addition, many advantages to the con- 
sumer in convenience packaging, and these demands 
stem from well recognized desires on the part of the 
consumer which are in turn symptoms of a rising 
standard of living. 
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Dow Glycols Enter 
The Electrical Field 


The five Dow Industrial Glycols, prod- 
ucts of many-sided importance to a vari- 
ety of industries, have extended their use- 
fulness in the past few years into the 
electrical field. Modern small dry electro- 
lytic radio condensers are made possible 
by virtue of the fact that glycols will dis- 
solve appreciable quantities of boric acid. 
Diethylene Glycol is used successfully for 
this purpose, as it rates high as a non- 
volatile conductor that does not corrode 
aluminum. 


Germicide Keeps Hydraulic 
Emulsions Bacteria-Free 


The action of bacteria in the hydraulic 
systems of metal fabricating plants causes 
frequent shutdowns and costly hydraulic 
fluid replacements. This trouble can be 
eliminated by the use of as little as one 
part Dowicide A per one thousand parts 
of the soluble oil-water hydraulic fluid. 
This application of the Dowicides has 
been used with excellent results with other 
systems employing soluble oils. 


Methocel Keeps Pigments 


DOWICIDE G STOPS ROT LOSSES Stable in Paints 


Methocel (Dow Methylcellulose) is prov- 
ing useful in many ways in the paint in- 
dustry and especially to manufacturers of 
Rot losses in baled straw stored in out- water-base paints. It keeps pigments from 
flooding, settling or caking, provides 
thickening and binding action, and also 
serves as a pigment disperser. Its protec- 
ducted by one straw board mill have tive colloid action insures emulsion stabil- 
ity. In addition, its controlled viscosity 
prevents undue penetration and assures 
of the straw during less than one year’s excellent brushing characteristics. 

exposure, are controlled by applying Dowicide G to the top tier of bales. Further information on any of these 
chemical developments is available on 

This important application is but one use of the Dowicides for preser- request. 


door ricks can be prevented by treatment 


with Dowicide G. Three year tests con- 


shown that losses, which may run to 15% 


vation of agricultural residues. The straw board industry also uses 
Dowicides for the preservation of starch, for slime control, and in the 


manufacture of mold resistant board. 


More information about this application of Dowicide G—and other DOW 


uses of Dowicides—can be secured from the nearest Dow sales office. 


' CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN RE 
New York e Boston « Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Cleveland « Seattle « Detroit « Chicago TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTU 
St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 50th Anniversary 1897-1947 
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Chain and Its Application in 
Pulp and Paper Mills’ 


By W. M. Hufnagel" 


Abstract 


The application of chain belts for the transmission 
of power and for conveying is discussed. The various 
types of belts that are available, their usage, and in- 
stallation precautions are given. 


Chain is an articulate cable that can be wrapped 
around some sort of wheel and form an endless rib- 
bon to transmit power, convey objects or lift them 
from one level to another, Prior to 1873 chain was 
in use, in fact, it probably was in use for these pur- 
poses centuries before. These earlier chains were 
the work of independent blacksmiths and consisted 
of a bar link chain made up of square links of round 
iron alternated with flat links of band iron. 

These chains as well as the flat belts of that day 
(as used on farm implements) were troublesome. The 
chains would continually break and since they could 
not be repaired in the field had to be taken to a 
blacksmith. The belts would slip in early morning 
when wet with dew and would tighten up and break 
from shrinkage later in the day when they became 
dry. However in 1873 William Dana Ewart invented 
the chain now known as the Ewart malleable chain, 
which eliminated this difficulty. Operating over 
sprockets it could not slip. The elements did not 
affect it as it did the belt and it was readily repaired 
by slipping out a worn or broken link and inserting 
a new one. This one invention grew into the Link- 
Belt Company and developed into the chain industry 
as it is known today, involving many different types 
and sizes of conveyor and drive chains. 

The pulp and paper industry probably use more 
types and sizes of the various chains made than any 
other single industry. Chains are used on conveyors 
from the pond and storage piles to the wood room, 
slashers, barking drums, conveyors to chippers and 
grinders, drives for beater, drives for paper machines, 
as well as many individual power transmission appli- 
cations. 

Pitch 


Before considering applications, it might be well 
to answer some questions frequently asked. One is 


* Presented at the meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 


and Paper Industry held at the .Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Oct. 2-4, 1946. 


1 District Sales Engineer, Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Why are such odd pitches of chain used in the rough 
or semifinished chains under 4-inch pitch? When 
the original Ewart chains were made, the size was 
determined only from a sense of proportion and the 
sprocket wheels were made to fit. Later on, as 
stronger and more finished chains were required, 
other types of chain such as ‘H’ class, ‘400’ pintle 
class, ‘SS’ class, and so forth came into being. Since 
pattern equipment was available for the Ewart chains, 
the matter of economics determined the pitch on the 
succeeding chains of these categories, so as to operate 
over the same sprockets. 


Direction of Chain Travel 


Another question presented from time to time is, 
“Is there a right direction of chain travel?” In gen- 
eral, most chains can be operated in either direction. 
However, on the Ewart class chain and again on off- 
set chains having a solid barrel definite favor can 
be shown the chain and sprockets by running them 
in a particular direction. It is preferable to operate 
the Ewart class with the bar end forward and offset 
chains open-end forward. If it is run in the opposite 
direction chordal action as it comes on the sprocket 
will cause the barrel of each chain link to rub back 
and forth against the sprocket tooth while in the pro- 
cess of being seated. Operating the other direction this 
will not happen as the chain is articulating in the 
barrel of the preceding link already seated. Any other 
exception to operating in both directions would be 
because a particular application may have some at- 
tachment necessitating running in one direction only. 
It is suggested that silent chain drives be examined 
for direction arrows and installed accordingly if 
indicated. 


Identification Numbers 


“Ts there any significance to the various chain num- 
bers used?” Most all chains were given identification 
numbers convenient to the chain manufacturer. In 
most recently developed chains, though, consideration 
has been given to a system of numbering having some 
meaning. Two of these are manufacturers standard 
roller chain and rivetless chain, 

On roller chain where the number is given in two 
figures, the first figure denotes the pitch of the chain 
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in ¥% inches. For example, No. 60 is 6/8ths 01 % 
inch pitch, and No. 80 is 8/8ths or 1 inch pitch. In 
the larger pitches the first two figures are used, thus 
No. 100 is 10/8ths or 1% inch pitch and No. 120 
is 12/8ths or 1%4 inch pitch. 

With rivetless chain, all three of the figures are in 
use. The first figure denotes the pitch of the chain 
in inches and the last two the diameter of the pin in 
eighth inches. Number 458 rivetless is a 4 inch pitch 
chain having a 5% inch diameter pin; No. 678, a 6 
inch pitch chain having a 7% inch diameter pin—and 
so on. 


Chain Applications 


The function of most conveyor chains is to provide 
a comparatively rough but rugged endless belt made 
up of a series of articulating links which can be posi- 
tively geared to a sprocket for the purpose of develop- 
ing more or less heavy pulls at relatively low speeds, 
and to which can be attached fingers, hooks, or flights 
for pushing or dragging; slats, pans, or buckets for 
carrying. A conveyor chain should provide this func- 
tion according to the service to which it is applied. 
The type and size of chain will be determined by the 
pull required to move the load, the nature of the load, 
the conditions under which it operates, the speed at 
which it operates, the number of hours per day during 
which it is in service, and the life expectancy of the 
equipment of which it may be a part 


If a conveyor is to operate in a dry, clean location, 
with clean and clear surroundings, there is no need to 
worry about abrasive dust and particles getting into 
the chain joint to form a grinding or cutting medium. 
Corrosion is not present to attack the eyes of the links 
and finally result in the pin or bushing working loose 
causing holes to elongate and the chain to be off pitch, 
sometimes causing it to break. The space around the 
unit is clear so that the attendant can get at the chain 
to lubricate it, if a lubricated chain is used. On such 
a conveyor one of the least expensive types of chains 
designed only to carry the load with liberal unit bear- 
ing stresses in the joint can be used. Of course the 
speed of the chain, the length of the conveyor which 
determines the number of articulations per hour, and 
the number of hours per day and per year that the 
conveyor will operate will have considerable influence 
as to just how liberal the bearing allowances will be. 


Another conveyor may be in a dusty place handling 
abrasive material and the chain joint has to be selected 
to not only take the load without undue wear but it 
must have extra bearing area so that the unit pressure 
will be reduced to a reasonable extent to prevent the 
abrasive that gets into the joint from being rubbed too 
hard between th contacting surfaces and producing 
excessive wear. Of course, the chain joint will eventu- 
ally wear out, but the proper selection can extend the 
hours of life with comparatively small additional ex- 
pense when one takes into consideration the cost of 
replacing a chain—including the hours that the unit 
may be out of productive operation. Conditions are 
such on this application that lubrication of the joint 
will be difficult, but lubricating a chain joint and de- 
pending upon it to reduce the bearing load in the joint 
may be a dangerous procedure; it should be used with 
caution. The chain joint may be allowed to become 
dry and excessive wear or even galling may result, and 
careless lubrication may force in dirt and grit that 
may cling to the lubricating fitting when lubrication 
is applied or may work its way into the grease from 
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the outside and form a grinding compound with dis- 
astrous results. 

In considering a damp, acid condition and the 
handling of sticky material, here proper lubrication 
with proper design might well be applied, because the 
right kind of grease would offer protection against 
corrosion of the chain joint. However the sticky acid 
material might adhere to the chain and cause corrosion 
at the eye of the link resulting in early elongation of 
pitch and consequent destruction of the chain. Liberal 
bearing areas between pin and bushing and the chain 
links tend to retard this destructive action and stain- 
less steel joints can well be recommended for such 
application. 

The speed and length of conveyor have a great deal 
to do with the bearing value allowed. Except for a 
roller in the chain which may carry a load along the 
length of the conveyor, the only movement in the 
chain joint which causes wear occurs at the time the 
chain articulates around the sprockets. A chain on a 
50-foot center conveyor operating at 50 feet per 
minute articulates once every minute but at 100 feet 
per minute it articulates two times per minute result- 
ing in wear approximately two times as great. For 
sound design, these factors should be given careful 
consideration, 

One cannot always select the proper chain on the 
basis of ultimate strength only. There may be several 
chains listed, all having the same ultimate strength, 
any one of which could be used on a given job if 
strength only were to be considered. But where the 
conveyor travels comparatively fast or in dusty or 
dirty conditions, the chain having the greater bearing 
area should be selected. 

Riveted C class or combination chain, made of 
malleable iron center links with flat steel connect- 
ing side bars has been used extensively on inclined 
log haul conveyors, carrying logs from storage to the 
wood room. Several parallel strands having high spur 
attachments are employed with chain speed being ap- 
proximately 75 to 100 feet per minute. This chain is 
a good selection, as it has proven. It is a sturdy 
chain, has good strength, good bearing area, and 
proper attachments can be fitted to it readily, while 
another good feature is its broad wearing surfaces 
so essential for sliding conveyor chains. 

In some instances, in recent years, there has been 
a tendency toward the use of rivetless chain, having 
special cradle attachments spaced at proper intervals 
for this same purpose. Good results have also been 
obtained with this chain and it has features that in 
some instances are desirable. The joint is more open 


‘than on other chains, and even though water with 


sand and abrasive matter enters the chain joint, such 
matter has a better chance of working out again. It 
is also an easy chain to couple and uncouple for 
servicing and repairing. The chain links and pins are 
designed in such a way that the locked pins can be 
easily removed by loosening up on the take-ups and 
turning-one link at right angles to the adjoining link. 
This is accomplished without the use of cotter pins or 
nuts which could be troublesome on applications of 
this sort. 

Rivetless chain is not necessarily a better conveyor 
chain in all cases than the C class chain. There are 
essential points to consider on every application and 
after all points are weighed, it may be found that any 
one of several chains can be used for the particular 
job at hand. There are several other applications 
where C class chain is an excellent choice for chain 
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conveyor work in pulp and paper mills, two of which 
are conveyors to chippers and to grinders. 


Silent Chain 


There are numerous silent chain applications in 
pulp and paper mills. This form of drive is very 
popular and there has been a steady increase in its 
use. Silent chain is an accurately built chain primarily 
intended for high speed drives. The original silent 
chain was made with a straight round pin passing 
through round holes in the leaf links. It was soon 
noticed that because of the movement between the pin 
and leaf links the holes, or eyes of the links would 
elongate and the chain would too rapidly become long 
in pitch. This condition was corrected by a redesign 
so that the present-day chain consists of leaf links 
having a key-shaped hole in which is slipped half 
bushings semicircular in shape, one on each side of 
the pin. The pins are hardened and ground and the 
half bushings are of a comparable hardness. By con- 
structing in this manner an uninterrupted bearing 
surface is obtained for the full width of the chain 
and since the articulating members are hardened, 
wear is reduced to a minimum. The pin is free to 
rotate, and does rotate, always exposing a new surface 
as the chain revolves around its sprockets. In addi- 
tion there is a gap in the one key-shaped bushing 
hole, acting as a natural reservoir for oil, and as the 
chain rotates this oil is forced into the articulating 
joint of the chain, This chain construction has now 
been in use for many years and has proven extremely 
satisfactory. In fact, it is not out of the ordinary to 
to encounter drives today that have been ‘operating 
fifteen to twenty years and even longer, with very 
little, if any, repairs. 

An interesting and very good silent chain applica- 
tion is the beater drive. In comparison, its initial 
cost is low and if properly applied is very durable. 
Some of these drives have operated fifteen years or 
longer. By properly applied, reference is to the use 
of the right type of chain with the correct type of 
guiding. Do not use middle guide chain. In most 
cases middle guide chain is the type to use but this is 
not the i for it. Experience has taught that if mid- 
dle guide chain is used, it is possible for some serious 
trouble to develop. When a beater shaft rises and 
falls abruptly it tends to throw the chain off the 
teeth of the sprocket. What usually happens with 
middle guide chains is that it will throw the guide 
links all the way out or partially out of the center 
groove causing the chain to climb up on the top of the 
teeth. This can either cause breakage in the chain, 
pull the motor off its base, cut the teeth off the 
sprocket, or do damage to the beater. There is no 
knowledge of any of these troubles occurring where 
recommendations of plate flanged driven sprocket and 
nonflanged chain was followed. With this combina- 
tion there are no guide links in the chain. The 
sprockets have a wider face than the width of the 
chain, so it can float laterally and on each side of the 
sprocket face is placed a plate flange to retain the 
chain on the sprocket. These plate flanges are large 
enough in diameter to eliminate the possibility of the 
chain clearing them when caused to jump by the 
beater action and the chain falls back to engagement 
with the sprocket teeth guided by the plate flanges. 

Another most successful application is the use of 
the silent chain on drier sections of a paper machine. 
For such high speed work the rolls on the machines 
must not only be machined accurately but must re- 
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volve at an even speed; with speed fluctuations 
reduced to an absolute minimum. To be sure of the 
chain doing its part of driving these rolls evenly, 
special precautions are taken in producing the chain 
for the application. All recognize that in commercial 
manufacturing, even with the high quality equipment 
of today, it is necessary to work to limits—that when 
producing a quantity of a given piece there will be 
variations in them dimensionally. There are some 
instances where the parts must be carefully controlled 
and this is one of them. The component parts are 
selected and classified in such a manner that when 
assembled each individual foot of chain is identical 
in length. This precision is of course not generally 
necessary and it may be questioned whether it is in 
this instance, in view of the fact that silent chain is 
a very accurately made chain anyway. When it is 
considered that the length of the chain in use may 
be approximately 350 feet long, it can be seen where 
it would be possible to have a section in a chain all 
made up of high limit parts and another all of low 
limit parts. Although each variation is slight, the 
accumulation over a great number of pitches can re- 
sult in a sizeable figure, either a long section or a 
short section, which could disturb the evenness de- 
sired. 


Roller Chain 


Probably all are familiar with finished steel roller 
chain and some of its many uses. This chain was 
primaily developed as a drive chain for intermediate 
speeds, that is, above the practical range of the semi- 
finished chains. It is used just as much though for 
slow speed work because’of its compactness and great 
strength. Its great strength in comparison with its 
size is obtained by using treated alloy steels, but, 
equally important, is the close working tolerance to 
which its component parts are held. The working 
fit between the diameter of the pin and the inside 
diameter of the bushing is held very close to obtain 
maximum bearing area and minimum pin deflection. 
Also, the pitch holes are machined accurately and 
tight press fits are maintained between the outside 
diameter of the bushing and the bushing holes in the 
inside side bars; and between the pin and pin holes 
in the outside or connecting side bars to-prevent the 
pin or bushing turning throughout the useful life of 
the chain. 

Once in a while, someone will want to use or is 
told to use, a roller chain as a direct drive from an 
1800 or 1200-r.p.m. motor, or between shafts rotating 
at comparatively high speeds. Generally speaking, it 
is wrong to do so. There may be isolated cases where, 
after all points are considered, it might work out that 
roller chain was the best choice, but such cases are 
very few and far between. Such a case might be an 
auxiliary drive on a piece of road equipment that 
operated only a few minutes at a loading or unload- 
ing station at infrequent intervals with the equipment 
in use maybe 6 months out of the year. This drive 
of necessity might also be exposed to dirt and sand 
which would be another point in favor of roller chain 
because of its few working parts. 

The construction details of roller chain eliminates 
it as a quiet smooth operating, long lasting, high speed 
drive. The pitch is staggered. By this is meant the 
inside or roller link is made to pitch while the outside 
or connecting link is made short in the amount of the 
working clearance in the chain joint. This is done 
so that when the chain is under load and the clearance 
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taken up both the inside and outside links will be 
on pitch. For example, take a 1-inch pitch chain with 
five thousandths clearance between the pin and the 
bushing. The center or roller link would be made 1 
inch in pitch but the outside link would be 0.995-inch 
pitch, The roller link will remain on pitch for the 
bushings are locked into the side bars definitely on 
1 inch pitch and will retain the rollers on this pitch. 
With the outside pitch it is a different story though, 
for as wear occurs between the bushing and pin, the 
outside link becomes longer. Then the alternating 
short and long pitches progressively become worse. 
Now, as soon as this wear starts to develop, the high 
speed drive operates rougher than before and more 
noise is heard due to roller impacts. Both of these 
shorten its life from fatigue and from this point on 
wear develops more rapidly on both the chain and 
sprockets, accounting for the comparatively short life 
of the high speed roller chain drive. 


Felt Control Discussed at Hudson Valley 
Meeting 


The Hudson Valley Group of the Empire State 
Section of TAPPI met at the Kingsbury Hotel in 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., on Friday evening, November 
21, 1947. Henry W. Fales presided over the meeting 
at which Douglas Fronmuller was the speaker. 

Mr. Fronmuller, a member of the staff Research 
Department of the Scott Paper Co., described test 
procedures for both new and old felts and a corre- 
lation of the accumulated data so that the effect of 
crown, draws surface characteristics of rolls, etc., 
can be evaluated. Application of this method of con- 
trol over a period of two years has resulted in the 
best felts being secured for the job together with an 
increase in life of felts which has resulted in a 
reduction of 45 per cent in the number of felts 
required, he said. In addition, washing techniques 
permit felts to be cleaned on the “fly,” he added, 
which means substantial money savings have been 
effected over and above actual increased production 
and decrease in shut down time. Overall better oper- 
ation has been attained and more uniform mainte- 
nance procedures have also been made possible by the 
control, he pointed out. 


Mr. Fronmuller said the Scott Company has been 
examining paper mill felts and testing them for vari- 
ous factors after they had become worn out and by 
these findings were able to make improvements to 
prolong the life. , 


Following the talk, a film “Keeping in Touch” 


showing the preparation of printing inks and manu- 
facturing controls was shown through the courtesy 
of the International Printing Ink Division of the 
Interchemical Corporation. 

Martin Jaffee of Carthage, chairman of the Empire 
State section of TAPPI, spoke regarding a regional 
survey of routine test methods to be made shortly 
in the section and asked cooperation including in- 
formation on methods to determine the differences 
from those set up by TAPPI. He announced that the 
Junior Prize Award will be given in June to the 
junior member presenting the best paper on original 
research. 

The following were present for the meeting: C. T. 
McGreen, M. R. Driscoll, §. P. LaHaise, R. W. Wiles, 
Wm. J. Mandigo, Gerald Roider, R. M. Drummond, 
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Richard Hinman, W. F. Curtis, A. B. Copping, V. P. 
Edwardes, Tom Harrocks, L. T. Ross, D. B. Wheeler, 
H. J. Winegard, Claire Turner, Smith McLandress, 
H. W. Freeman, Wm. Leeson, Richard Collins, Allan 
A. Lowe, Foster P. Doane, Jr., M. B. Gormely, F. J. 
Russell, K. B. Seeber, Charles J. Grant, A. L. Mosher, 
R. D. Moynihan, Wm. Gilday, Geo. Gilbert, R. 1. 
Wynne-Roberts, D. Fronmuller, H. W. Fales, John 
B. Hay, R. E. March, C. Sigvardt, James Gormley, 
George Walfe, R. C. Graham, Sam Sofia, Harry Rea, 
Leslie Justine, Adolph Bednarz, F. L. Harrington, 
Stanley Barss, E. C. Keyser, P. D. Bradly, Roger 
Wells, S. T. Moore, D. W. Blanding, Martin Jafee, 
J. Campbell. 


New TAPPI Members 


The Executive Committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected 
the following to membership: 

Ernest F. Andrews, Chemical Engineer, Inter- 
national Paper Co., Niagara Falls, New York, a 1938 
graduate of the University of Maine. 

Allen L. Chaplin, Engineer, Askania Regulator 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, a 1936 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia with an M. S. degree. 

Paul V. Greenfield, Student, The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin, a 1947 graduate oi 
Purdue University. 

George W. Knapp, Engineer, Paper and Textile 
Division, General Electric Co., Schenectady, New 
York, a 1936 graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Bernard F. Shema, Research Assistant, The In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin, a 
1937 graduate of the University of Minnesota. 

Herman W. Verseput, Student, The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin, a 1942 grad- 
uate of Yale University. 

Roger Wells, Chemist, Berst, Forster, Dixfield 
Co., Plattsburg, New York, a 1943 graduate of the 
New York State College of Forestry. 

Lester W. Williams Field Engineer, The Brown 
Division; Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Albany, New York, a 1940 graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Paul S. Fensom, Industrial Engineer, St. Joe Paper 
Co., Port St. Joe, Florida, a 1931 graduate of the 
University of Richmond. 

Claude H. Fletcher, Director of Fiber Laboratory, 
Time, Inc., Research Laboratory, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. Attended Western Michigan College. 

Roger Gans, Research Director, Papelera Pedotti 
S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina. Attended the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, Germany, and the University 
of Barcelona, Spain. 

L. Kermit Herndon, Professor of Chemical Engi- 
neering, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
He is a graduate of Ohio State University, receiving 
his Ph.D. degree in 1938. 

Alfred W. Hopton, Sales Development, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, New York, a 
1932 graduate of Cornell University. 

Chester L. Knowles, Partner, Knowles Associates, 
New York, New York, a 1914 graduate of Brown 
University with a Ph.D. degree. 
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Is B.t.u. Accounting Worth-while 
in the Power Plant’ 


By J. E. A. Warner* 


Abstract 


It is indicated that it is to the advantage of the 
plant engineer to set up a B.T.U. accounting system. 
By collecting records and preparing flow and balance 
sheets, the location and magnitude of losses occur- 
ing in the power plant process are indicated in addi- 
tion to providing a means of equitably distributing 
energy costs to the various stages in the process. 
A typical balance sheet is given. 


The purpose of this paper is not to contribute any 
original thoughts related to proper BTU accounting 
for the distribution of energy in the power plant 
process. Rather, its intent is to promote an open 
discussion, as to the value of the information obtained 
from BTU accounting, when weighed against the 
capital investment, and the time and effort which 
must be expended to accomplish such accounting. 

Engineers are trained to analyse all the variables 
which appear in their work, and yet the author ven- 
tures to state that many responsible for the generation 
of steam and the production of power, are satisfied 
to accept general figures from the accounting depart- 
ment, such as, cost per thousand pounds of steam and 
the overall power cost per ton product. Such figures 
are not conductive to an exact analysis of power 


plant performance, nor do they permit an equitable - 


comparison to be made of the performance of differ- 
ent power plants in our industry. 

When the ever-increasing cost of fuel is considered 
in conjunction with the keen industrial competition 
which undoubtedly lies ahead, it is incumbent on 
engineers, to accurately know the energy in, and the 
cost of such energy, delivered by the steam plant to 
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power and processes; also the further distribution 
of this steam energy and its cost, as between power 
generation and process. 

It may be argued that costs are the prerogative 
of the accounting departments and as such are not 
the responsibility of engineers. While it is true that 
most items entering into the overall power plant cost, 
can readily be accumulated and allocated by the usual 
accounting practices, such as: fixed charges, operating 
labor, supplies, repair material and labor; it is when 
the proper distribution of fuel cost is reached, the 
accountant is in difficulty and is dependent on the 
engineer for proper distribution. If in this distribu- 
tion, engineers are not prepared to cooperate with 
the accountants, they must be satisfied to accept in- 
complete cost figures since the cost of fuel is gen- 
erally a very appreciable part of the total cost of 
steam and power generation, and accurate segrega- 
tion of costs cannot be obtained without the proper 
allotment of fuel cost. 

The quantity of fuel consumed, at a known cost 
as fired, contains a given amount of heat energy. 
If then, a proper accounting can be made of the 
distribution of this fuel energy, as used in the various 
stages of the power plant process, the fuel cost can 
likewise be readily apportioned. 


Fuel Energy Dissipation 


Consider now the manner in which the fuel energy 
is dissipated in the power plant process. 

In the steam generating process, the fuel energy 
is dissipated as follows: 

1. Generation of steam delivered to power and 
the manufacturing process. 

2. Power and other energy utilized by the steam 
generating equipment in the process of generation. 

sses 
It must be borne in mind, in this process it is only 
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the energy delivered to power and the mill process 
for which steam generation can take credit, and the 
efficiency of this process must be evaluated on the 
basis of the energy delivered, as compared to the 
total energy input to steam generation, from both the 
returned condensate and the fuel consumed. 

In the power generating process, the initial steam 
energy is dissipated as follows: 

1. Generation of electrical power. 

2. Generation of mechanical power. 

3. Losses to condenser, leakage, radiation, and 
mechanical and electrical losses. 

4. The residual energy in exhaust steam delivered 
to process by the prime movers, after power genera- 
tion. 

In the power generating process, the ideal condi- 
tion exists, when the energy in the initial steam 
delivered to the prime movers is sufficient to gen- 
erate the required power with a minimum enegry loss 
and deliver to process only the needed amount of 
energy to satisfy mill process requirements. 

The energy required to satisfy mill process require- 
ments is not within the scope of this paper, but it like- 
wise offers a broad field for further investigation in 
B.T.U. accounting. 

In order to measure the energy in the steam and 
water generated or used, total heat as given by the 
steam tables must be used, but a base must be estab- 
lished above which to measure the energy imparted 
to, or taken from the water or steam, at each stage 
of transformation. 

This base is the total heat energy in raw makeup 
water, as related to the temperature of this water dur- 
ing the period being considered. 

If, therefore, the average temperature of raw make- 
up water is 60°F. for the period considered, all energy 
input or output must be measured above the base of 
28.06 B.T.U. per pound, when using total heat as 
given by the steam tables. 

It is also necessary that a unit of energy be estab- 
lished for evaluating the transfer, loss, or rejection, 
as it occurs at each in the transformation of energy. 
This unit, for ease in calculation and because of its 
close approach to the old measure of performance, 
namely, 1,000 pounds of steam from and at 212°F., 
should be 1,000,000 B. t. u. . 


Requirements of B.t.u. Accounting 


The first requirement for proper B. t .u. account- 
ing in the power plant is the availability of -proper 
meters, temperature recorders, and other instruments 
necessary to measure or make possible a determina- 
tion of the quantity, condition, and energy inter- 
change taking place in fuel, water, steam, power gen- 
eration, and losses associated with each stage of 
energy transformation. This installation must be com- 
plete in order that all the determinations may be 
carefully measured and recorded. 

If management cannot be convinced of the neces- 
sity for appropriating funds for meters and instru- 
ments, no B.t.u. accounting ‘should be undertaken. 

It must be admitted that in the older mills, where 
reciprocating steam engines are partially or wholly 
used for the generation of both electrical and mechan- 
ical power, it is very often difficult, because of the 
pulstating flow in the steam mains, to obtain an ac- 
curate measure of flow to these prime movers, even 
with the best flow meter installation. 

In the mills utilizing turbines as prime movers, 
this difficulty is not experienced and with the proper 
orifice location in relation to the piping layout, there 
is no difficulty in obtaining accurate determinations. 
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The second requirement for proper B. t. u. account- 
ing is the assignment of a properly qualified engineer 
to collect and record the daily records of performance. 
This man should be qualified to analyze the records 
and be capable of detecting unnecessary losses of 


“energy whenever and wherever they occur. He 


should also be qualified to prepare for the account- 
ing department a balance sheet of fuel energy dis- 
sipation, covering the accounting period, from which 
the accountant can make an accurate distribution of 
fuel cost. 

The first step is the preparation of a flow sheet 
showing the weight of fuel, water, and steam used 
during a definite period with the total heat per pound 
of fuel, water, and steam, before and after each trans- 
formation, as well as the energy delivered by the 
prime movers. A balance sheet is then prepared. 

In order to illustrate a proceedure for B. t. u. 
accounting, a balance sheet based on data taken from 
a flow sheet is given in Table I. 

The balance sheet lists the various steps of energy 
transfer in the power plant process and distributes to 
fuel, steam generation, the three pressure steam 
headers, process power, process steam and return 
condensate, the units of energy which must be deb- 
ited or credited to each. 

It will be noted in the summary that, while the 
output to mill process is 64,408 units, this process 
must be credited with 7,310 units in the return con- 
densate, leaving the net chargeable to mill process, 
57,098 units. 

Thus it is seen that of the 84,100 units in the fuel, 
losses and power used in the steam generating process 
absorbed 19,613 units, leaving 64,487 units delivered 
to power generation and steam for mill process. 

Of this remaining energy, electrical power genera- 
tion used 6,329 units, mechanical power generation 
1,060 units, and the balance 57,098 units, was the net 
furnished to the mill by the process steam. 

These figures should readily permit the account- 
ant to properly apportion the fuel cost to each of the 
main power plant operations. 


Conclusions 


In the opinion of this author, B, t u. accounting, as 
outlined, is of great benefit to the power plant en- 
gineer, for the following reasons. 

1. In the collection of records, the preparation of 

flow and balance sheets, the engineer will be made 
conscious of the location and magnitude of the losses 
occuring in the power plant process. 
Such knowledge should act as an incentive for the 
exertion of every effort to reduce these losses to a 
minimum, either by a change in operating proceedure 
or, if necesary, a change in equipment. 

2. It provides a means of equitably distributing the 
fuel energy to steam generation, and steam usage in 
process. 

Once this distribution is established, the accountant 
can then allocate the dollar value of the fuel and thus 
arrive at a true cost for the various stages of the 
power plant process. 

A true power and steam energy cost is essential before 
management can justify the savings resulting from 
capital expenditures, where the equipment to be in- 
stalled consumes either or both forms of energy. 

In conclusion, it is contended that the knowledge, 
result from B. t. u. accounting in the power plant, 
possible savings and the true cost accounting, which 
will more than compensate for the cost of equipment 
and the time and effort of the engineer required to 
make this accounting possible. 
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Color Order Systems* 


By Carl E. Foss’ 


Abstract 


Three general categories may be considered for the 
classification of color order systems. One group in- 
cludes those systems that were developed from color 
terms alone; another group includes those systems 
which illustrate the performance of colorants in pre- 
scribed combinations or mixtures; and a third group 
includes those systems which were derived from color 
mixture data. These distinctions reserve emphasis be- 
cause casual inspection fails to disclose these impor- 
tantly different features. Unique sets of descriptive 
terms are required for each example in each category 
and although it is often desirable to describe one sys- 
tem in terms of another, this must not be construed to 
dissolve the fundamental difference between the sys- 
tems. Ample evidence is at hand regarding the useful- 
ness of existing examples in each group and new sys- 
tems satisfying certain additional needs are now in 
the process of development. 

The evaluation of any color order system requires 
recognition of the color concepts it illustrates before 
attention is given to the factors of color range, stabil- 
ity, number, size, and form of the samples as well as 
the factors of body and surface properties of the 
samples. The convenience and usefulness of its geo- 
metrical arrangement also require attention. 


Since certain color problems can be solved by refer- 
ence to color samples, it is popular belief that a large 
collection of color samples should solve many prob- 
lems. However, as soon as the number of color sam- 
ples in a collection increases over a few, some kind of 
orderliness in their relationship or presentation is 
necessary. When the orderliness permits systematic 
extension to a comprehensive color range, one has in 
effect, a color order system. 


Since there are many kinds of color relationships 
or orders, it is to be expected that many kinds of 
color order systems may be developed. The large 
number of different collections already available is 
evidence of the possibilities, and there are reasons to 
expect that the future will bring forth many more col- 
lections. Since each collection or system has certain 
rights for its existence, it becomes necessary to recog- 
nize and understand the features of each as well as 
how it relates to other systems in a general plan. 
There are a number of ways of generalizing, but the 
one which has proven most helpful calls for the 
recognition of three specific categories as follows: 

1. Systems developed by visual appraisal 

2. Systems developed by instrumental methods 

3. Systems developed by compounding materials 
These three categories may be named: 

1. Color Appearance Systems 

2. Color Mixture Systems 

3. Colorant Mixture Systems 

At first glance this classification may seem some- 
what obscure, but it may be said that until these dis- 
tinctions are understood, the entire subject of color 
will not be clear. These distinctions deserve emphasis 
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because casual inspection fails to disclose the im- 
portantly different features. The problem is not that 
the classification is difficult to master, but that prac- 
tically every color problem calls for consideration of 
usually two and often three of these concepts or 
points of view. 


Unique sets of descriptive terms are required for 
examples in each category and, although it is often 
desirable to describe one category in terms of another 
this must not be construed to dissolve the fundamental 
differences between the systems. No matter how much 
interconversion is made between concepts, each re- 
tains its original features and there is no universal 
solution. 


The evaluation of any color system or collection of 
color chips requires recognition of the color concepts 
it illustrates before attention is given to the factors of 
color range, stability, number, size, and form of the 
samples, as well as the factors of body and surface 
properties of the samples. Even the geometrical ar- 
rangement of the samples is independent of the cate- 
gory. 


In the following discussion of the three categories, 
the same pattern of development will be used and al- 
most all the same words. This is intended to show 
how similar and yet how different the concepts are. 
Only when the suggested experiments are carried out 
and comparisons made will these differences become 
conclusive. 


A knowledge of the three principal derivation 
methods of color order systems is of considerable 
help. It enables one to make the best possible applica- 
tion or use of existing systems, and also indicates how 
special systems may be constructed to satisfy special 
needs. It dispels the belief that one universal system 
will solve all problems and provides an analytical ap- 
proach for the study of color. 

The sequence in which these three categories are 
treated has some bearing on their being understood, 
and for persons primarily concerned with the produc- 
tion of materials, the following order is often pre- 
ferred. 


Colorant Mixture Systems 


lf.a color chart is to be made which will illustrate 
the color range or gamut that may be produced by 
combinations of two colorants, it will be noted that 
this can be done in several ways, depending upon the 
specific information that is to be shown. 

The two principal factors are the number of steps 
between endpoints and the scale or ratios of com- 
ponents. For example, if only one step between end 
points is desired and a half ‘and half ratio of com- 
ponents is used, it is possible that this simple chart 
may provide the needed evidence of the mixture of 
the two basic colorants. 


However, the resultant of the half and half mix- 
ture quite often does not show the expected midway 
appearance. At this point it should be noted that in 
this study of colorant mixture, if this kind of visual 
appraisal is made, a separate color concept is being 
applied. Since colorant mixture charts are usually 
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prepared to show this type of visual evidence, it is 
highly important to recognize the presence of the two 
separate and distinct concepts. 


When the number of steps in a colorant mixture 
gamut is increased and equal ratio differences on a 
linear scale are maintained for the steps, it is highly 
probable that the samples will not exhibit equal visual 
steps. Sometimes certain progressive ratio scales pro- 
vide steps which more nearly approach equal visual 
steps, and other times, different scales in different re- 
gions of the gamut are necessary before a good visual 
scale is achieved. 


Furthermore, if a satisfactory scale is found for 
one pair of colorants, this is no guarantee that the 
same scale will also be satisfactory for combinations 
of other colorants. Attempts to adjust the tinting 
strength of the colorants will only partially alleviate 
the difficulty, and the search for a perfect universal 
scale is folly. 


If a color chart is to be made which will illustrate 
the color gamut of combinations of three colorants, 
the reality of the foregoing facts becomes increasingly 
evident. A typical three colorant mixture chart shows 
the color gamut of pairs as the sides of a triangle, and 
if a different scale of mixture ratios is used for each 
side to provide visually equal intervals, it would be 
found that an orderly derivation of the inside of the 
triangle showing three component mixtures becomes 
very difficult. Even if done, it would not necessarily 
provide equal visual intervals between all samples in 
the diagram. 


If two of the scales are alike and both show the 
same rate of change in mixture ratios from a com- 
mon colorant, it then becomes convenient to produce 
an orderly arrangement of the three component mix- 
ture samples inside the triangle. 

The most convenient orderly treatment of the in- 
side of the mixture triangle calls for scales which de- 
part in the above manner from each of the three 
colorants. This, of course, limits the scales to the 
simple linear ratios for each side. . 

While this latter method provides a simple orderly 
triangular array of samples, it requires the acceptance 
of whatever visual evidence the linear scales provide 
for the particular colorant mixtures. However, it is 
possible to produce the same triangular array by a 
systematic abridgement of the collection of samples in 
the earlier chart where two of the scales were alike 
and included some equal visual interval treatment. 
This may be done in three ways; one where visual 
judgment governs the selection, another where the 
abridgement is geometrically symetrical, and a third 
where some series of constant ratios of two of the 
components are shown. 

While the study of the color gamut of four color- 
ants may be considered as a regular extension of the 
lesser component cases, the presentation or exposition 
of the samples imposes new requirements. The elegant 
way to solve this problem is by the use of a three 
dimensional model of the color space where each sam- 
ple is in its proper position and a complete visualiza- 
tion of the various relationships is at hand. The next 
best way to present the samples would be as a series 
of charts showing various planes through the space. 
There are several ways to do this, and the choice of 
which factors to present as constants or variables on 
the charts is dictated by the particular need or wish. 

While it is possible to select four colorants that will 
cover a surprisingly large color range, most collec- 
tions of color samples in this category are designed to 
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cover as great a part of the color domain as possible, 
limited only by certain factors like the number of 
components, stability, and other material considera- 
tions. These collections are usually composed of sev- 
eral four component cases properly related. 

Any colorant mixture system which uses more than 
four components and is not reducible to the four com- 
ponent case introduces the possibility of arriving at a 
given color by more than one unique way. These 
special cases and their attendant complications are be- 
yond the scope of this discussion. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, the term “colorant 
mixture” is intended to cover all combinations of 
colorants, either chromatic or achromatic, whether the 
mixtures be intimate as in paints, or successive as 
with filters or other transparent films. The recogni- 
tion of the fabric, as in dyeing, or the paper, as in 
printing, as a component in a particular colorant mix- 
ture system is indicative of the inclusiveness. 

The general facts presented here indicate the wide 
range of possibilities in the development of a colorant 
mixture system. Of all of these, the one system most 
commonly used in color order sample collections is 
based on the three component case where the triangle 
is defined by two achromatic components, white and 
black, and a chromatic component. A series of charts 
is prepared with the black to white gamut common to 
all and with a different chromatic component on each 
chart. The common black to white series permits the 
placement of the charts in radial positions, and a 
color solid or space representation is produced. 

This type of representation illustrates certain para- 
meters or dimensions of the colorant mixture space. 
which should not be considered loosely but always re- 
ferred to for what they really are. For example, each 
of these charts illustrates the variables of white color- 
ant content, black colorant content, and chromatic 
colorant content only for the specific colorants used in 
the development. These three parameters, or any pre- 
ferred functions or ratios of them, will adequately 
specify any sample within the particular color space 
and not any other. 

It should be noted that this dependence on the spe- 
cific colorants and their specific combinations imposes 
some restriction on the use of any system of this type. 
However, for cértain jobs, this approach may provide 
a complete solution for a color problem. 


Color Mixture Systems 


If a color chart is to be made which will illustrate 
the color range or gamut that may be produced by 
combinations of two colors as mixed by any succes- 
sive or simultaneous method, a number of procedures 
are available depending upon the data that is to be 
shown. 

The two principal factors are the number of steps 
between end points and the scale or ratios of com- 
ponents, For example, if only one step between end 
points is desired and a half and half ratio of com- 
ponents is used, it is possible that this simple chart 
may provide the needed evidence of the mixture of 
the two starting colors or primaries. 

However, the resultant of the half and half mixture 
quite often does not show the expected midway ap 
pearance. At this point it should be noted that in this 
study of color mixture, if this kind of visual ap- 
praisal is made, a separate color concept is being ap- 
plied. Since color mixture charts are usually pre- 
pared to show. this type of visual evidence, it is highly 
important to recognize the presence of the two sepa- 
rate and distinct concepts. 
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When the number of steps in a color mixture 
gamut is increased and equal ratio differences on 
a linear scale are maintained for the steps, it is highly 
probable that the samples will not exhibit equal visual 
steps. Sometimes certain progressive ratio scales pro- 
vide steps which more nearly approach equal visual 
steps, and other times, different scales in different re- 
gions of the gamut are necessary before a good visual 
scale is achieved. 

Furthermore, if a satisfactory scale is found for 
one pair of colors, this is no guarantee that the same 
scale will also be satisfactory for combinations of 
other colors. Attempts to produce the color by other 
colorants will have no effect whatsoever, and the 
search for the perfect pigments or dyes, as well as the 
perfect universal scale, is folly. 


If a color chart is to be made which will illustrate 
the color gamut of combinations of three colors, the 
reality of the foregoing facts becomes increasingly 
evident. A typical three color mixture chart shows the 
color gamut of pairs as the sides of a triangle and if 
a different scale of mixture ratios is used for each 
side to provide visvally equal intervals, it would be 
found that an order.y derivation of the inside of the 
triangle showing three component mixtures becomes 
very difficult. Even if done, it would not necessarily 
provide equal visual intervals between all samples in 
the diagram. 

If two of the scales are alike and both show the 
same rate of change in mixture ratios from a common 
color, it then becomes convenient to produce an or- 
derly arrangement of the three component mixture 
samples inside the triangle. 


The most convenient orderly treatment of the in- 
side of the mixture triangle calls for scales which de- 
part in the above manner from each of the three 
colors. This, of course, limits the scales to the simple 
linear ratios for each side. 


While this latter method provides a simple orderly 
triangular array of samples, it requires the acceptance 
of whatever visual evidence the linear scales provide 
for the particular color mixtures. However, it is 
possible to produce the same triangular array by a 
systematic abridgement of the collection of samples 
in the earlier chart where two of the scales were 
alike and included some equal visual interval treat- 
ment. This may be done in three ways; one where 
visual judgment governs the selection, another where 
the abridgement is geometrically symetrical, and a 
third where some series of constant ratios of two of 
the components are shown. 

While the study of the color gamut of four colors 
may be considered as a regular extension of the lesser 
component cases, the presentation or exposition of the 
samples imposes new requirements. The elegant way 
to solve this problem is by the use of a three dimen- 
sional model of the color space where each sample is 
in its proper position and a complete visualization of 
the various relationships is at hand. The next best 
way to present the samples would be as a series of 
charts showing various planes through the space. 
There are several ways to do this and the choice of 
which factors to present as constants or variables on 
the charts is dictated by the particular need or wish. 

While it is possible to select four colors that will 
cover a surprisingly large color range, most collec- 
tions of color samples in this category are designed to 
cover as great a part of the color domain as possible, 
limited only by certain factors like the number of 
components, stability, and other material considera- 
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tions. These collections are usually composed of sev- 
eral four component cases properly related. 

Any color mixture system which uses more than 
four components and is not reducible to the four com- 
ponent case introduces the possibility of arriving at a 
given color by more than one unique way. These spe- 
cial cases and their attendant complications are beyond 
the scope of this discussion. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, the term “color mix- 
ture” is intended to cover all combinations of colors, 
either chromatic or achromatic, whether the mixture 
is successive, as with sector disks appropriately in- 
strumented, or simultaneous as with elemental areas 
beyond resolution and as with primary lights in an 
appropriate device. 

The general facts presented here indicate the wide 
range of possibilities in the development of a color 
mixture system. Of all of these, the one system most 
commonly used in color order sample collections is 
based on the three component case where the triangle 
is defined by two achromatic components, white and 
black, and a chromatic component. A series of charts 
is prepared with the black to white gamut common to 
all and with a different chromatic component on each 
chart. The common black to white series permits the 
placement of the charts in radial positions and a color 
solid or space representation is produced. 

This type of representation illustrates certain para- 
meters or dimensions of the color mixture space 
which should not to be considered loosely, but always 
referred to for what they really are. For example 
each of these chcarts illustrates the variables of white, 
black, or chromatic color content only for the specific 
colors used in the development. These three para- 
meters, or any preferred functions or ratios of them, 
will adequately specify any sample within the par- 
ticular color space and not any other. 

It should be noted that this dependence on the spe- 
cific colors and their specific combinations imposes 
some restriction on the use of any system of this type. 
However, for certain jobs, this approach may pro- 
vide a complete solution for a color problem. 


Color Appearance Systems 


If a color chart is to be made which will illustrate 
the color range or gamut which exists between two 
colors, it will be noted that while this can be done, it 
is subject to considerable variation depending upon 
the specific information to be shown. 

The principal factors are the number of steps be- 
tween end points, the visual interval scale, and the ex- 
act path between end points. For example, if only one 
step between end points is desired and this step is to 
appear midway, considerable latitude will be found in 
making this determination. 

It should be noted that in this equal visual interval 
study, if any relation to colorant mixture or color 
mixture is made, these separate color concepts are 
being applied. Since color appearance charts are usu- 
ally prepared to show only visual evidence, it is highly 
important to avoid association with the other separate 
and distinct concepts. 

When the number of steps in a color gamut is in- 
creased, consideration must be given to the size and 
distribution of the visual intervals. Usually equal 
visual steps are desired but not exclusively so. Both 
kinds of scales have practical use. 

Since the exact path in color space between end 
points is determined by the observer, considerable de- 
viation may be expected unless some unique para- 
meter exists for the particular gamut. 
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If a color chart is to be made which wil illustrate 
the color gamut between three colors, new factors be- 
come evident. When the color gamut of pairs are 
shown as sides of a triangle and each gamut shows 
equal visual steps, it will be found that the orderly 
fulfillment of the inside of the triangle to provide 
equal visual intervals between all samples is not neces- 
sarily possible. The three color gamut may be repre- 
sentable by a figure with curved sides and may also 
deviate from a plane in various ways. 


While the study of the color gamut between four 
colors may be considered as an extension of the lesser 
component cases, it should be noted that all the com- 
plexities of the simpler cases are multiplied. The ele- 
gant representation of visual differences in a three 
dimensional model of the color space, where each 
sample is in its proper position and a complete visu- 
alization of the various relationships is at hand, is not 
necessarily determinate. If an approximation of this 
color space is possible. it will probably be built out- 
ward from some central point rather than inward 
from certain limiting colors. 


In the foregoing paragraphs, the term “color ap- 
pearance” is intended to cover the subjective evalua- 
tion of color samples under all presentation conditions 
of surround and illumination. 


Since there are unique parameters or dimensions 
for relating colors, the one system most commonly 
used in color order sample collections is based on the 
three component case where the unique parameters 
apply. The plane is defined by two achromatic colors, 
white and black, and a chromatic component. A series 
of charts is prepared with the black to white gamut 
common to all and with a different chromatic com- 
ponent on each chart. The common black to white 
series permits the placement of the charts in radial 
positions and a color solid or space representation is 
produced. 

This type of representation illustrates certain para- 
meters or dimensions of the color space which should 
not be considered loosely, but always referred to for 
‘vhat they really are. For example, these charts usu- 
ality illustrate the variables of lightness, saturation, 
and hue only for the specific conditions used in their 
deveiopmenit. These three parameters, or any pre- 
ferred function of them, will adequately specify any 
sample within the particuiar color space and not any 
other. 

it snouid be noted that this dependence on the 
specific conditions imposes some restriction on the use 
of any system of this type. However, for certain jobs, 
‘his approach may provide a complete solution for.a 
color problem. 


New Periodicals in Germany 


Recently, two new periodicals have appeared in 
Germany. They are intended to replace some of those 
which, before the overthrow of Germany, took care 
of publications in the field of the manufacture and 
use of pulp and paper and of those in related fields. 

The first periodical, which is issued monthly, 
_ appears under the title ““‘Das Papier” and is devoted 
to the manufacture of groundwood, wood pulp, paper, 
and paperboard, including the chemical technology of 
cellulose in general. It is published by the Edward 
Rother Verlag in Darmstadt. The editorship would 
seem to be divided between Dr. Walter Brecht and 
Dr. Georg Jayme, both being professors at the Tech- 
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nical University of Darmstadt, and both being known 
through their numerous publications in the fields 
mentioned above. The nature and type of the new 
periodical would seem to bring it close to “Der Papier- 
fabrikant,” which has ceased to exist. The first issue 
(No. 1/2) of July, 1947, contains the following 
articles: Sulphite spinning paper for binder twine, by 
Rudolph Trenschel; Property changes of paper dur- 
ing its regeneration from waste, by Walter Brecht; 
Measuring the degree of fiber bending, by Wilhelm 
Kilpper. 

The articles are followed by obituaries of three 
well-known professional men, who died during recent 
years—namely, Frederic Grewin (October, 1944, in 
Stockholm), Hermann Sieber (March, 1946, in 
Attisholz, Switzerland) and Erich Opfermann (Sep 
tember, 1946, in Baden-Baden, Germany). 

The articles are preceded by a review of the liter- 
ature of other countries concerning the chemistry of 
plant material, cellulose, and pulp and paper of recent 
years by Jayme, and followed by a section of ab- 
stracts of the current literature, one of book reviews 
(“The Chemistry of Cellulose” by E. Heuser) and 
miscellaneous items of information, among them an 
article entitled “Lack of Packing Material” by Wil- 
helm Kolb. 

Further issues of “Das Papier” probably have 
appeared since, but have not reached the desk of the 
reviewer. 

The other periodical is entitled “Holzforschung,” 
edited by Hermann Wenzl, previously editor of “Cel- 
lulosechemie,” and published by Technischer Verlag 
Herbert Cram, Berlin. It is devoted to publications 
on the chemistry, physics, and technology of wood 
and other fibrous raw materials and will deal also 
singly with the constituents of the latter, that is, 
essentially with cellulose, noncellulosic carbohydrates, 
lignin, and extraneous matter. The new journal would 
thus seem to replace the two older and extinct peri- 
odicals “Holz” and “Cellulosechemie.” Obviously, no 
date schedule for the appearance of the new periodical 
has yet been set. Thus far, two issues have appeared 
in 1947, 

The first issue contains an article by Schiitz, Sarten, 
and. Meyer, entitled “Further experiments regarding 
the nature of lignin and the complete dissolution of 
wood” and is a continuation of previous publications 
by one of the authors (Schiitz) and coworkers in 

“Cellulosechemie” during 1943 and 1944. The other 
article is by Oskar Walchi (Zurich) on the ‘ ‘Deposi si- 
tion of the Congo red dye in cellulose fibers.” 

In the second issue we find the following articles: 
A new method for the detection of protolignin in 
plant material, by Jayme; A new method of frac- 
tionating lignosulphonic acid according to molecular 
size, by Schwabe and Hahn; and The bleaching of 
sulphate pulps, by Wenzl. The articles are followed 
by an abstract section. 

No further issues have been received thus far. 

E. HEuSER 


Lake States TAPPI Will 
Hear Paraffin Lecture 


The TAPPI Lake States Section will meet at the 
American Legion Clubhouse, Appleton, Wis., at 6:30 
p-m. Tuesday, December 9th. John C. Dean of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, New York, N. Y.. 
will discuss “Paraffin in the Paper Industry.” 
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New England TAPPI Discusses Paper 
Making 


The New England Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the 
Roger Smith Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., on Friday 
evening, November 21st. C. H. Child of the Merri- 
mac Paper Company presided as chairman. About 
106 attended. B. L. Kassing of the New York State 
College of Forestry was the principal speaker and 
talked on “The Effects of Paper Machine Operation 
on the Physical Properties of Paper.” Mr. Kassing 
was formerly papermill superintendent for the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company at Erie, Pa., and was in- 
troduced at the meeting by Arthur Dreis of the 
Hercules Powder Company who was in charge of 
the program. 


Mr. Kassing stated in part: “It should be re- 
membered that paper is really made in the stuff 
preparation department. The purpose of the paper 
machine is to form the sheet and to remove most of 
its water content. Great care should be taken to add 
as little air as possible when mixing stock and water 
in the stuff box. He indicated that the following 
principles should ‘be kept in mind relative to paper 
making at the machine: 1. The stock must fit the 
machine or the machine must be fitted to the stock. 
The two should be compatible. 2. Maximum dilution 
should be provided for in the headbox, within the 
limitatiohs of the machine. 3. The slice velocity should 
be approximately the same as the wire velocity, and 
4. As much water should be carried in the sheet at 
the dandy roll as it is possible to carry.” 

The deposition of fiber on wire is essentially a 
filtration problem in which the fibers, etc. constitute 
the cake. He recommended that suction boxes be run 
wide open and doubted if the shake has much in- 
fluence in providing a random orientation of fibers. 
As much water as possible should be removed before 
the sheet reaches the driers. The felts should be as 
open as possible. Water removal rather than days 
run is a better criterion of the efficiency of the felts. 
In the driers the drier felts should be kept tight to 
improve the drying rate. 

R. G, Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI was present 
and made a number of comments on the five fall 
meetings of the Association. All meetings were of 
high quality and the opportunity provided at these 
specialized meetings to devote two to three days to a 
few subjects evidently met with approval. It is ex- 
pected that a series of such meetings will be held 
next fall although some of these will cover other 
fields than those of this year. One of these will be 
an international meeting on groundwood pulp manu- 
facture, and another new meeting will deal with 
testing procedures. 

The next meeting of the Section will be held in 
Holyoke on December 19th, at which time A. E. 
Montgomery of the J. O. Ross Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, IIl., will discuss the subject of drying 
rates. The January meeting will be a panel discussion 
on paper coatings. 

J. J. Aid, Paul D. Applegate, James Ash, Gordon 
L. Benson, Arthur M. Brooks, John Bainbridge, 
M. E. Blew, John L. Bagg, Jr., Edward Baker, 
Timothy Babcock, Charles Benoit, Wm. Bryan, Fred 
Bolner, J. H. Bach, Fred Boldway, Peter Barton, 
E. M. Brennan, J. M. Booth, M. D. Reuben, Ann M. 
Brown, Betty Brogle, J. P. Conley, Joseph Cimorli, 
Jos. A. Constance, H. P. Chase, W. Clarenbach, 
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G. H. Cushine, A. E. Crane, C. H. Child, L. W. 
Crouse, Warren Crocker, C. C. Decker, J. A. Dough- 
erty, A. G. Dreis, R. H. Doughty, Bert Dempsey, 
James Donlin, G. R. Donelson, G. P. Eaton, F. F. 
Empey, George Fox, Sidney Friedman, D. H. Guter- 
mann, Val Gooding, C. Genge, J. B. Gabler, 5. 
Guastello, Alden L. Holt, Robert Hosmer, James 
Hosmer, W. Hamilton, R. Hamilton, D. Harnig, F. 
Holmes, Frank A. Johnson, Frank Jones, H. F. 
Jones, Helen U. Kiely, Albert D. King, H. F. Ken- 
nedy, P. J. Kennedy, Jr., J. Keating, J. R. Kimmerley, 
Wm. Kittel, W. T. Kirby, R. A. Kilty, A. C. Lamou- 
reux, M. N. Labelle, A. A. Landt, W. E. Larkin, 
Robert H. Mosher, Alfred Montagno, H. L. Moss, 
R. F. McDonnell, R. G. Macdonald, Harold R. Miller, 
L. Mulligan, James McKissick, Keith Max, M. Craig 
Maxwell, G. McTeague, Paul R. Nelson, John F. 
O’Leary, H. A. Otto, Freeman Perry, G. A. Peterson, 
T. R. Probst, R. H. Packard, John P. Phelps, F. FE. 
Pendleton, W. Powers, Samuel J. Quattrocchi, Vin- 
cent Richard, Gordon Shattuck, J. E. Sullivan, 
Charles P. Slocum, E. Whitman: Strecker, Kenneth 
Sheridan, Robert F. Sylvester, P. O. Staats, E. E. 
Smith, R. N. Thompson, N. T. Thomas, 5S. Thomp- 
son, P. Volanakis, Arthur M. Worthington, Jr., 
C. J. Yarber, C. Frederick Young. 


Lake States Visits Thilmany 


The November 12th meeting of the Lake States 
Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry consisted of an afternoon visit to 
the sulphate pulp and paper mill of the Thilmany 
Pulp and Paper Company at Kaukauna followed by 
the usual dinner meeting at the American Legion 
Club House in Appleton. At the Thilmany mill nearly 
fifty visitors were shown the first full-scale installa- 
tion of the Venturi Scrubber which is removing fume 
from the stack gases of the sulphate recovery furnace 
with an efficiency of approximately 90 per cent. In 
the evening eighty-nine members and guests heard 
T. T. Collins of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany describe the development and operation of the 
Venturi Scrubber. The gases from the recovery 
furnace pass through a venturi in which speeds of 
170 miles per hour are reached. Streams of water or 
liquor are injected into the throat of the venturi and 
the liquid is atomized by the high velocity gas stream. 
The atomized liquor containing the dust washed from 
the gases is thrown out of the gas stream in a cyclone 
and drains to a sump tank from which it is recircu- 
lated to the throat of the venturi. A constant bleed-off 
of liquor and fresh water make-up maintain the scrub- 
bing liquor almost saturated with salt cake. The gases 
from the cyclone pass through an induced draft fan 
and then into the stack. Mr. Collins briefly described 
the pilot-scale Venturi Scrubber which is operating on 
concentrated black liquor from the vacuum evapora- 
tors. This pilot unit, which was seen by the visitors 
during the afternoon visit at the Thilmany mill, 
thickens the black liquor to a high solids content and 
combines the functions of a disc evaporator and a 
dust removal unit. 

Those present included: W. T. Abell, E. P. Adams, 
E. Ahles, F. D. Andersen, J. Atchison, L. R. Ayers, 
J. W. Bard, J. S. Barton, A. Beaman, P. Boronow, 
R. Brenzel, M. F. Bretl, L. J. Broehm, J. C. Brown, 
R. V. Braun, M. A. Buchanan, D. Bush, E. D. 
Canaga, G. E. Chamberlin, C. J. Chopin, T. T. Collins, 
Mrs. T. T. Collins, R. J. Courtney, H. P. Dixson, 
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G. F. Enderlein, W. A. Fannon, F. D. Frampton, 
J. H. Graff, D. E. Hagerla, P. B. Hansen, J. A. 
Hanson, H. Hartwig, R. S. Hayden, J. M. Hayes, 
L. C. Heardin, M. Heath, R. W. Henschel, E. 
Hercher, M, Hildebrand, C. O. Hoban, J. E. Hoeft, 
T. A. Howells, F. E. Hutton, J. E. Illingworth, H. 
Johns, E. J. Jones, A. A. Klammer, L. L. Klinger, 
F, A. Kottwitz, O. J. Krueger, H. Lausman, A. J. 
Leighton, N. L. Malcove, M. Meidam, K. E. Olson, 
S. R. Parsons, L. E. Patterson, F. G. Pavlick, A. 
Phillips, K. E, Pinkerton, B. Plank, W. J. Plank, 
S. W. Pollock, R. D. Rae, C. F. Reinhardt, J. Rhode, 
C. E. Rogers, O. H. Ross, M. A. Schreiner, C. R. 
Seaborne, Jr., G. R. Sears, E. W. Shannon, B. 
Shearier, E. H. Shriver, J. Smart, L. E. Smith, J. E. 
Spalding, W. Spearin, F. Swedish, F. H. Truesdale, 
P. E. Truttschel, W. M. Van Horn, H. L. Voss, L. 
Wellman, R. P. Whitney, K. Wink. 


Ohio TAPPI Discusses Printing 


The Ohio Section of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry held its second meeting 
of the season at the Manchester Hotel in Middletown, 
Ohio, on Thursday, November 13, 1947. Eighty-one 
members and guests were in attendance at the dinner 
and the meeting following it. 

D. M. Yost, chairman of the Ohio Section presided 
at the meeting and introduced the speaker of the 
evening, J. Homer Winkler, who presented a very 
interesting and informative discussion on the subject, 
“Paper Printing Considerations.” Mr. Winkler was 
able to draw from an outstanding background of 
experience in this field having had seventeen years 
commercial experience with the manufacture of 
printing plates for letterpress printing, fifteen of 
which were spent with the Ace Electrotype Company 
of Cleveland, and ten years experience in technical 
research on printing problems, originally at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and recently with the Battelle 
Memorial Institute. He is Technical Advisor at the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Printing Plates Research, Inc., Chairman of the Edu- 
cational and Research Commission of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen, 
Inc., a member of the Research Committee of the 
Printing Industry of America as well as a member 
of TAPPI and other groups. 

Mr. Winkler emphasized the need for basic and 
practical research and development work in the print- 
ing industry by demonstrating the size and importance 
of the printing industry and by enumerating a few 
of its many difficult problems. Among the problems 
presented were for example that of tremendous ‘im- 
portance to the news printer occasioned by first im- 
pression of offsetting and that of importance to the 
magazine printer concerning spoilage on coated stocks 
resulting in greatly reduced printing speeds and the 
need for better, lower cost papers. The speaker ex- 
plained that there is a most important need for a 
means to measure the printability of paper and so 
permit specifications on this quality. To this end, 
some of the tests required would be one for smooth- 
ness, measured under conditions found in the printing 
press, another for cushion and another for ink 
absorption. In short, Mr. Winkler ably explained 
that there are a tremendous number of fundamental 
problems and questions which have not been in- 
vestigated, and since the printer is dependent on his 
suppliers to solve his problems, his supplier of first 
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importance, the paper manufacturer, must consider 
these problems his to help investigate. 

Among those present were the following: L. B. 
Barnes, O. S. Barns, Wm. M. Barrett, R. L. Betts, 
W. Biven, Wm. Bevis, W. Boast, C. E. Brandon, 
H. Buechler, R. M. Buechler, John Burdsall, C. H. 
Butterfield, T. Byrne, C. Callahan, W. J. Carroll, 
J. L. Clouse, L. C. Curun, P. E. Daley, R. A. DeWeir, 
John Dow, L. Eberhardt, J. A. Feola, J. M. Fisher, 
A. H. Frazer, Val Fredrich, J. N. Gammon, E. B. 
Gaston, C. L. Gebhart, K. P. Geohegan, R. B. Goble, 
D. J. Goodman, R. N. Graham, A. C. Groom, W. O. 
Gutzweiller, R. A. Havenmann, J. L. Harvey, T. Q. 
Holden, S. K. Holmes, Franck Huelske, J. W. Jelks, 
E. O. Knapp, H. C. Koch, G. K. Larick, Ed Lum, 
Kon Matchuk, R. K. Matlak, R. C. McCarron, Mac 
Meekin, C. R. Merriman, B. Merriss, P. C. Miller, 
Charlie Moor, O. D. Mosher, J. H. Moyer, Paul G. 
New, J. Owen, H. P. Petzold, S. J. Porter, S. R. 
Price, Jr., Jerry Rand, Wm. Reigers, C. D. Roess, 
F. A. Root, P. M. Schaffrath, T. S. Sharpe, G. H. 
Sheets, A. M. Shope, H. A. Smith, T. L. Stirling, 
C. H. Stupp, J. H. Tate, L. B. Taylor, A. Thurn, 
Ed Turnbull, Leon Tyler, J. L. Vanderberg, C. H. 
Walkhauer, J. H. Winkler, M. D. Woodruff, A. C. 
Wyckoff, D. M. Yost. 


TAPPI Notes 


Claud Christiansen, formerly of the St Marys 
Kraft Corporation, is now in the Sulphate Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, 
Wash. 

Robert E. March has been transferred from the 
Scott Paper Company to the Marinette Paper Com- 
pany, Fort Edward, N. Y., as process control engi- 
neer. 

John S. Barton, formerly of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, is now in the Central Technical Depart- 
ment, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, Wash. 

Harry J. Stilp, formerly of the Clopay Corpora- 
tion, is now research supervisor for the Inland Wall 
Paper Company, Chicago, IIl. 

C. R. P. Cash has been transferred as superin- 
tendent from La Tuque, P. Q., to the Pulp Division, 
Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. 

R. W. Kenneth Ulm, formerly of the Ohio Box- 
board Company, is now research chemist for Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., Antioch, Calif. 


Process Engineering Calculation 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company has just issued 
a Manual for Process Engineering Calculations by 
Loyal Clarke, chemical engineer for the Celanese 
Corporation of America. This book is included in 
the Chemical Engineering Series (438 pp 6 x 9). 

It is a concise, practical summary of data to aid 
engineers in more simply and rapidly performing 
calculations in the development of chemical processes 
from the research stage up to the final design. 

Among the subjects covered are conversion tables, 
physical and mechanical properties of materials, 
thermodynamic data, piping, hydraulics, and flow 
measurements, heat transfer, combustion, power, 
pumps, fans, blowers, compressors, absorption, strip- 
ping, distillation, and water. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Depart- 
ment of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., at $6 per copy. 
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